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A Reappraisal of Simon Sudbury, bishop 
of London (1361-75) and archbishop of 
Canterbury (1375-8 1) 


by W. L. WARREN 


Lecturer in History, The Queen’s University, Belfast 





He should be better known, if only because he was archbishop during 

a particularly confused but important period of English history—the 
period of Edward ITI’s dotage and Richard II’s minority. Anything which 
casts a little light upon the politics and personalities of that period should 
be welcome to historians. 

When Sudbury became archbishop in May 1375 the country was 
heading for a political crisis. It erupted a year later in the so-called 
‘Good’ Parliament, and rumbled on until Richard II began to take the 
government into his own hands after the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. The 
root cause of it was lack of effective leadership. After the death of his wife 
in 1370, Edward III gave up any concern with day to day administration 
and retired to Windsor with his mistress, Alice Perrers. His son and heir, 
the Black Prince, had, during the campaign of 1367, contracted a fever 
from which he never completely recovered. It would not allow him to 
play a very active part in politics and he died in June 1376, just a year 
before his father. The prosecution of the war with France was left in the 
hands of the king’s second surviving son, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. 
Gaunt remained the most prominent figure in politics for many years, and 
he relished his eminence; but his position was insecure. The Black Prince 
had an infant son who would succeed to the throne, and there was little 
loyalty to Gaunt personally. Initially he had no control over the govern- 
ment at home, which was in the hands of royal clerks led by William 
Wickham, bishop of Winchester. In 1371 he succeeded in having the 
clerical ministers removed and replaced by laymen more closely attached 
to himself. Unfortunately they were too eager to use their position for 
personal profit, and their corruption and mismanagement became 
notorious. Gaunt’s military leadership rested ultimately on his ability to 
achieve success in the war with France, but victory eluded him. Several 
of the more important barons were by 1375 extremely dissatisfied with 
his conduct of the war. Believing that they could do better themselves they 
sought to gain control of the government, and readily made use of the 
well-founded charges of corruption to lead a stinging attack on the 
administration when parliament met in April 1376. 
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The expense of the war obliged the Crown to seek to tax clerical 
incomes. It could do this legally only with the consent of the clergy in 
Convocation. The two archbishops were expected to secure this consent, 
but in the conditions of political crisis their task was almost superhuman. 
The clergy were hardly less eager for war with France than the laity. 
They were prepared to contribute when necessary to the war chest, but 
were as reluctant as the Commons to pay taxes that brought profit to no 
one but corrupt officials. Moreover, several of the bishops sympathised 
with the aristocratic opposition to Gaunt. 

The duke of Lancaster had immense personal power, but it was the 
product of his opportunities for patronage, rather than his ability to 
inspire loyalty. He was not a subtle politician; bluster and threats were 
virtually his only instruments of political policy. Aristocratic and wealthy 
ecclesiastics were not easily overawed by his bluster or cowed by his 
power. Bishop Wickham did not forgive Gaunt for his loss of office in 
1371, and readily joined the attack on those who had supplanted him in 
the Good Parliament. There was, moreover, a deeper source of clerical 
opposition to Gaunt. The removal of bishop Wickham and his colleagues 
from office had been secured by arousing the latent resentment of the 
laity against clerical wealth and privilege. A notorious speech in 
the parliament of February 1371 had advocated the expropriation of the 
beneficed clergy to pay for the war, and the idea had continual appeal 
to the overtaxed and vaguely anti-clerical laity. Unable to command the 
loyalty or co-operation of many of the more influential clergy, Gaunt 
readily sought to use the threat of invasion of clerical privileges to keep 
them in line. Austin Friars had been used in the parliament of February 
1371 to present a case against the ownership of property by the clergy; 
and later Gaunt retained the services of the vituperative and extremely 
able Oxford don, John Wyclif.? 

It is this ‘anti-clericalism’—tactical on the part of men like Gaunt, 
jealously resentful but increasingly Wycliffite on the part of the general 
run of the laity—that gives the period a special interest to ecclesiastical 
historians, and directs attention to Sudbury’s attitude and policy. 
Although Gaunt’s threat to clerical privilege was bluster and not a matter 
of principle, it could have reacted with the political opposition of leading 
ecclesiastics to ruin that co-operation of Church and State which had 
subsisted in England since 1350. Sudbury, it is perfectly clear, declined 
to take a militant stand against the threats to the clerical order: not for 
him the réle of a Becket, a Winchelsea, or even a Stratford. He maintained 
amicable, or at least working relations with the government throughout 
the period of crisis. And when obliged by papal order to bring Wyclif to 
trial, he let him off with a caution. The explanation of Sudbury’s attitude 
turns upon an estimation of his character. The materials upon which a 
convincing appraisal can be based are not plentiful; but when collected 


1V. H. Galbraith, ‘Articles laid before the Parliament of 1371’, English Historical 
Review, xxxiv. (1919), 579-82; A. Gwynn, The English Austin Friars, Oxford 1940, 214-16. 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF SIMON SUDBURY 


together they create a rather different impression than that which has 
hitherto obtained. 

W. F. Hook, in his Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, held that 
Sudbury’s policy was to be explained by his attachment to the duke of 
Lancaster. He was Gaunt’s partisan, not to say minion.! This simple 
explanation has appealed to some historians, but there is no evidence to 
sustain it.2 Sudbury did not owe his ecclesiastical preferment to Gaunt, 
as Henry Wakefield, bishop of Worcester, or Ralph Ergum, bishop of 
Salisbury, did. There is no evidence that he was ever the recipient of 
Gaunt’s favour or largesse.* The attitude of the chronicler Thomas 
Walsingham is interesting on the point. He was a vigorous and outspoken 
critic of the duke, his policies, and his friends. He was unsympathetic to 
Sudbury: he could not understand the archbishop’s policy, and com- 
plained in consequence of his ‘lethargy’,* but he never numbered him 
among the duke’s adherents or supporters. It is true that Sudbury was 
one of the executors of John of Gaunt’s will;® but he was also a supervisor 
of the execution of the testament of Edmund, earl of March, the leader of 
the aristocratic opposition to Gaunt.® If this testamentary evidence proves 
anything, it proves that Sudbury had successfully detached himself from 
political rivalries. 

Other historians have favoured the view that Sudbury had no stomach 
for a fight, but was merely a pliant tool of the Crown. He has been charac- 
terised as ‘mild’, ‘a gentle, pious man’, ‘weak but well-intentioned’, 
‘irresolute’, ‘a somewhat colourless personality’, or more harshly as ‘time- 
serving’.” It cannot be denied that Sudbury was easy-going, to the point 


1W. F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, iv, London 1865, 244 ff. He 
alleges, without evidence, that Sudbury was ‘at an early period of his life connected 
with the party of the duke of Lancaster’, and that he was always unpopular because 
‘personally John of Gaunt was never liked and to that prince Sudbury was devoted’. 

2 Cf. W. H. Hunt, Dictionary of National Biography: Sudbury was ‘a member of 
Lancaster’s party’ and hence ‘lacked independence of mind’. Professor J. H. Dahmus, 
The Prosecution of John Wyclif, New Haven 1952, frequently refers to Sudbury as ‘Gaunt’s 
friend’ and as always seeking to promote the duke’s interests. 

3 Information on this head is not lacking: John of Gaunt’s registers of letters and 
commissions for the years 1372-6 and 1379-83 have been published by the Camden 
Society. 

4 E.g. Chronicon Angliae, ed. E. M. Thompson, Rolls Series 1874, 117, 209-10. It is 
here assumed that this chronicle is the work of Walsingham, following V. H. Galbraith, 
‘Thomas Walsingham and the St. Alban’s Chronicle’, E.H.R., xlvii (1922), 12-30. 

5 Calendar of Patent Rolls 1367-70, 212; 1370-4, 279; Rymer’s Foedera, Record Com- 

6 Register of Courtenay (Lambeth), fols. 188-189’. Sudbury was a beneficiary under 
the will, receiving ‘a cup with a cover, and a tripod with two lions of silver, chased and 
enamelled’. There were close connexions between Sudbury’s family, one of Suffolk 
merchants, and the house of Clare, into which Edmund earl of March had married: 
W. L. Warren, ‘Simon Sudbury, bishop of London and archbishop of Canterbury’, 
unpublished D.Phil. thesis, Oxford 1956, 9-10. 

? These quotations are taken from, respectively, G. M. Trevelyan, History of England, 
London 1939, 248; J. H. Ramsey, The Genesis of Lancaster, Oxford 1913, 155; V. H. H. 
Green, The Later Plantagenets, London 1955, 217; J. H. Dahmus, op. cit., 29 n. 2; T. F. 
Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, iii, Manchester 1928, 285; T. F. Tout, 
Political History of England, 1216-1377, London 1905, 435. 
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even of complaisance; but it should not be inferred from this that he was 
spiritlessly subservient to the government, a mere figurehead incapable 
of playing any effective part in the history of the period. 

For the low evaluation of Sudbury, the lively but often ignorant 
chronicler Thomas Walsingham is almost wholly responsible. The arch- 
bishop, for instance, cuts a poor figure in the story of the notorious 
violation of sanctuary at Westminster Abbey in 1378; but this is Walsing- 
ham’s fault, not Sudbury’s. The background to this incident is too well 
known to require detailed repetition here.! In brief it was this: two men 
who had been imprisoned in the Tower of London for refusing to sur- 
render at the government’s request a Spanish hostage they were holding 
for ransom, escaped and sought sanctuary in Westminster Abbey. They 
were closely pursued by an armed company led by the Constable of the 
Tower, Sir Alan Buxhill, and a courtier of ill-repute, Sir Ralph Ferrers. 
The pursuers attempted to drag the fugitives from sanctuary, and in the 
process killed one of them and mortally wounded a sacristan who inter- 
vened, while High Mass was being celebrated. To the sharp annoyance 
of the royal court, the abbot of Westminster drew attention to the enormity 
of the crime by closing up the abbey until it should be cleansed from the 
shedding of blood by the pope himself. Both laymen and ecclesiastics 
were touchy on the subject of sanctuary in the fourteenth century: the 
attempts of the secular authority to limit the scope of the protection 
afforded, and to inquire closely into the exercise of the privilege in the 
hope of curtailing it, were strongly resisted by the Church. Sudbury him- 
self was vigorous in his defence of sanctuaries;? but this case presented 
peculiar difficulties. The government itself was involved and showed no 
signs of making amends. The weapon of excommunication was available 
to the ecclesiastical authorities, but no bishop used it with impunity 
against royal officials: there was plenty of sting left in the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. 

According to Walsingham, Sudbury deliberated for a long time with 
his suffragans what they should do, or if, indeed, they dared to do any- 
thing. At length, plucking up courage, ‘though so tardily’, the archbishop 
pronounced excommunication on those guilty, naming Buxhill and 
Ferrers, but specifically excluding from the sentence the infant king 
Richard II, his mother, and the duke of Lancaster.* Although the duke 
of Lancaster was out of the country at the time the sacrilege was com- 
mitted, he was popularly identified with the perpetrators. 

There can be little doubt that Walsingham’s account of Sudbury’s 
reaction is a complete travesty. On the day the violation occurred, 


1E.g. H. B. Workman, John Wyclif, Oxford 1926, i. 313-17. For contemporary 
accounts see Eulogium Historiarum, ed. F. S. Haydon, Rolls Series 1858-63, iii. 342; The 
Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith, Manchester 1927, 121-2; Chronicon Angliae, 
206 ff. 

2 Registrum Simonis de Sudbiria, 1362-75, ed. R. C. Fowler, Canterbury & York Soc. 
1927, 1938, i. 56-8; Reg. Sudbury (Lambeth), fols. 43, 74. 

3 Chronicon Angliae, 210-11. 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF SIMON SUDBURY 


11 August 1378, Sudbury was fifty miles away at the manor of Mayfield 
in Sussex.? It was only three days later that he took action, pronouncing 
a general excommunication on those guilty to be read out in the churches 
of the peculiars of the diocese of Canterbury that lay in and around 
London.? No doubt this was intended to supplement such action as the 
bishop of London, the person most immediately concerned, had taken 
on his own account. The royal council, however, sought to protect its 
ministers; it impugned the protection that the Westminster sanctuary 
could give, and it seized the abbot’s temporalities for refusing to reopen 
his church. In this serious situation Sudbury came up to London himself 
and on 23 August extended his excommunication to the whole province.* 
It is possible that he did this after consultation with those of his suffragans 
who were on hand, and that such a meeting was the one referred to by 
Walsingham. The chronicler was evidently quite unaware of Sudbury’s 
mandate of 14 August, and his assertion that there were specific excep- 
tions from the sentence of excommunication is refuted by all the surviving 
copies of the archbishop’s instructions.* Sudbury’s stand was not without 
effect: on 25 September he was able to inform the bishop of Norwich 
that almost all the perpetrators had sought absolution, and in conse- 
quence, ‘out of respect for our lord the king and at his request’, the de- 
nunciations were to be suspended.® At the parliament which met at 
Gloucester on 20 October the abbot of Westminster sought to rouse the 
Commons to share his grievance; and Sudbury spoke strongly in his 
support before the Lords, beseeching them to intervene on the clergy’s 
behalf with the king, ‘who is young and innocent and guiltless of all evil, 
so please God’, that satisfaction be made to God and Holy Church.® It 
is a sign of the clergy’s revolt that no Convocation was summoned at the 
same time as parliament to grant taxes. To counter the clergy’s challenge 
in parliament, the Crown attempted to divert attention from the par- 
ticular crime to the question of sanctuary in general, and brought in 
experts to present a case against the extension of the privilege to any but 
felons. The clergy demanded time in which to formulate a reply, and the 
matter was probably discussed in the Convocation which met in May 
1379.” What answer they made is not known; but a sufficient epilogue to 
the Westminster incident is to be found in a brief note in the register of 
bishop Arundel of Ely, after a transcription of Sudbury’s mandate 
of 23 August: | 


‘And be it remembered that subsequently at London Sir Alan Buxhill, 
knight, with many others, humbled himself before the bishop of London, 


1 Anonimalle Chronicle, 122; Reg. Sudbury (Lambeth), fols. 40%-50, 125. 

2 Reg. cit., fol. 49’. 3 Tbid., fols. 49'—50. 

4 E.g. Reg. Arundel (Ely), fols. 85-86. ° Reg. Sudbury (Lambeth), fol. 50. 

6 Anonimalle Chronicle, 123; Rotuli Parliamentorum, iii. 37. 

7 The archbishop announced at the opening session that the purpose of the Convoca- 
tion was twofold, ‘una videlicet ad reformandum attempta contra iurisdictionem et 
libertatem ecclesie Anglicane, secunda fuit ad subveniendum regi et regno pro eiusdem 
regni necessaria defensione’: Reg. Sudbury (Lambeth), fol. 35. 
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in acknowledgement of his presence at the said abominable atrocity, and 
he promised that he would humbly perform the penance imposed by 
reason of the premises. And Sir Ralph Ferrers, with many others, humbled 
himself in a similar manner at Gloucester, so that, with them all, he was 
dispensed until he could proceed to the apostolic see to seek absolution 
from the supreme pontiff.’} 


It is true that Sudbury had shown himself not unprepared to be 
accommodating to the royal government. It is improbable that the Crown 
would ever have nominated him for the primacy if it had not been sure 


that such was his disposition. But, contrary to the impression conveyed by . 


Walsingham, he had not been accommodating to the point of subservience. 
And the royal government, in its more reasonable moments, would prob- 
ably have admitted that it would not have wished him to be merely sub- 
servient. For though the Crown was prepared to go to considerable lengths 
to secure the appointment of a primate who would respect its interests, 
it went to this trouble to save itself the far greater trouble of having to 
intervene constantly and hazardously in ecclesiastical affairs. It wanted a 
man who had the personality and ability to control the Church in the 
Crown’s interests, to see that the English clergy did not get too far out 
of line with royal policy, and above all to see that the clergy bore a share 
of the heavy taxation that the French war made necessary. A royal puppet 
in the chair of St. Augustine would have received short shrift from a bench 
of bishops that was far from being composed of time-servers. The day was 
long past when the Crown could be certain of packing the bench: every 
episcopal appointment had to receive the imprimatur of papal provision. 
By a little persuasion applied to an electing chapter, and some judicious 
lobbying at the curia, the Crown could still secure mitres for a number of 
its servants. But life-long ‘curiales’ never constituted a majority on the 
fourteenth-century bench, and the Crown realised that the key to the 
maintenance of its interests lay in the appointment of a primate who 
combined sympathy with the maintenance of amicable relations between 
Church and State, and the capacity to manage men and to command at 
least the respect of the more influential clergy. A Walter Reynolds would 
not serve its purposes. Prima facie, then, it is improbable (unless the Crown 
had made a serious miscalculation) that Sudbury was the pathetic creature 
that current evaluations would have us believe. The episode of the defile- 
ment of Westminster Abbey by royal servants shows that he was not. Far 
from bleating belatedly, half-heartedly, and ineffectually, he manoeuvred 
a nasty and awkward situation to a conclusion that at least saved face all 
round. 


1 Reg. Arundel (Ely), fol. 86: ‘Et memorandum quod postmodum Londonie dominus 
Alanus de Boxhill’ miles cum multis aliis humiliavit se domino Londoniensi episcopo eo 
quod presens in dicto abhominabili flagitio et promisit se penitentiam esse injungendam 
humiliter facturum pro premissis, et dominus Radulphus Ferers miles cum multis aliis 
apud Gloucestriam eodem modo se humiliavit sic quod cum illis omnibus dispensatum 
fuit quousque possent ad sedem apostolicam accedere absolutionem a summo pontifice 
petituri.’ 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF SIMON SUDBURY 


To establish more precisely the qualities that Sudbury brought to an 
archbishop’s unenviable task, it is necessary to pursue him principally in 
ecclesiastical affairs where the evidence is more plentiful. The successive 
primacies of Islip, Langham, and Whittlesey had established during 
Edward III’s reign a quarter century of co-operation between Church 
and State in England. It may be surprising that Sudbury ever conformed 
easily to this tradition: far from being trained to it or even acclimatised 
to it, he had achieved eminence as a high official of the papal curia, and 
the reward of his services had been provision to the see of London in 
1361 over the head of a royal nominee.! He had by then been out of 
England for sixteen years, and had spent twelve of them as an Auditor 
of Causes in the apostolic palace (an Auditor of the Rota, in common 
parlance). It was a post that demanded the highest integrity and juridical 
ability in discharge of some of the highest claims of papal authority.? Still, 
a modus vivendi with the papacy was the corollary of Edward III’s policy 
of remote control of the Church in England, and the transition from the 
Avignon end to the English end was not so very difficult. Indeed, in 
Sudbury’s case a link had been established before he became bishop of 
London. In 1359 Innocent VI sent him to England to persuade the king 
to open negotiations for peace with France. The mission had been un- 
successful, for, in the middle of it, the war had suddenly and unexpectedly 
turned in England’s favour; but Sudbury had created a good impression 
on the king. He wrote to the pope in praise of the way the nuncio had 
deftly set forth (eleganter ostendit) the object of his mission;* and he later 
made use of Sudbury to smooth the way of his own envoys to the curia, 
expressing himself full of confidence in his loyalty and discretion (de 
vestris legalitate et prudentia).* 

During his first months as bishop of London, Sudbury did, in fact, 
display ignorance of the special position of the English Church in its 
relations with the Crown. He excommunicated royal officers who had 
taken a man from sanctuary at Beverley in Yorkshire, and was com- 
manded to retract his sentences;> he pursued a case in his own court 
despite a royal prohibition;* he obstructed royal nominees to benefices 
that were theoretically in his own gift.? But Sudbury was above all a 
realist, and he soon learned to trim his sails to the prevailing wind. It 
was just as well for the Crown that he did: a bishop of London, dean of 
the province of Canterbury, could have done much to disrupt the smooth 
working of co-operation between Church and State. Sudbury had, more- 


1 The election of Simon Langham, the royal treasurer, was quashed by the pope: 
Chronica Johannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis, ed. J. Tait, Manchester 1914, 149. 

2 This period of Sudbury’s career is discussed in Warren, ‘Simon Sudbury’, 60 ff. 

3 Foedera, iii. i. 328. 

4 Tbid., iii. i. 356. 

5 Reg. Sudbury (London), i. 56-8. The bishop was acting in his capacity as one of the 
conservators of the privileges of the friars minor. 

6 Tbid., i. 68-70. 

? Tbid., i. 26-9, 35, 37. 
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over, entrenched himself in his see by personal popularity.1 When it was 
rumoured late in 1363 that Urban V was proposing to translate Sudbury 
to Worcester, the corporation of the City of London despatched an urgent 
petition to the pope begging him not to deprive them of ‘so holy a father, 
so gracious, so affable, and so kind a pastor’. Sudbury, however, did 
more than merely settle down to the special circumstances of English 
ecclesiastical life: he quickly established his usefulness to the Crown. He 
was regularly a member of the royal council from 1364-5 onwards,* and 
although he was appointed to no office under the Crown during his 
episcopate, he was six times employed on important diplomatic missions. 

What probably counted for most in marking Sudbury out for the 
primacy was the way in which he deputised for archbishop Whittlesey 
during the latter’s prolonged illness. He took charge of the two convoca- 
tions of 1371 and 1373 and showed himself prepared to act as the king’s 
agent for the imposition of taxes upon the clergy.® Throughout his archi- 
episcopate he seems to have seen Convocation, as his three immediate 
predecessors had done, primarily as an instrument whereby the clergy 
could be persuaded to contribute to the realm’s necessities. It was no 
longer a forum for the discussion of the Church’s ministry, nor even for 
the publication of ecclesiastical legislation.6 The clergy might express 
grievances in Convocation and ask the king for redress; but the arch- 
bishop is to be seen in the surviving records not as the clergy’s leader, but 
as the Crown’s agent, arguing the king’s needs, dividing the opposition, 
cajoling and browbeating the lower clergy into making an adequate grant 
with the minimum of conditions attached. Despite the political crisis and 
the fears of attacks upon clerical privilege, Sudbury did all that the 
Crown could have expected of him. 

Shortly after Whittlesey died in June 1374, Sudbury can be seen 
acting with an authority and assurance which seems to spring from the 
knowledge that he was the chosen candidate for the succession. During 
the eleven months vacancy, the prior of Canterbury, acting sede vacante 
got himself into difficulties over collecting procurations for the papal 
nuncios at the peace conference at Bruges. He wrote a pitiful letter to 
them, humbly apologising for not sending their procurations on time, and 


1 Hook alleged that Sudbury was a non-resident bishop, but in fact he was assiduous 
in perambulating his diocese. See the itinerary published by R. C. Fowler in Reg. 
Sudbury (London), ii. 144-7, or the much fuller one in Warren, ‘Simon Sudbury’, 460-78. 

2 Corporation of London, Roll of Letters, i., no. 211. 

3 Cf. Calendar of Close Rolls, 1364-8, 114 ff. 

* July-Sept. 1364, to Bruges to negotiate a marriage between the king’s son Edmund 
Mar. 1365, to ’ Flanders, Public Record Office, E101/315/2; Oct.—Nov. 1 1365 to Calas, 
Pa); pe Aang Feb.— ae es os to Calais for peace talks under the chairmanship 


5 Reg. Whittlesey ‘TLembeth), fols. 40°-42', 64-5. 
* From the time of archbishop Islip this was done by means of mandates sent to the 
bishop of London for circulation throughout the province. 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF SIMON SUDBURY 


craving their indulgence for a little while longer.1 Sudbury stepped in to 
lend a hand, and with cool efficiency and professional competence over- 
rode the difficulties and organised the raising of the money. He negotiated 
direct with the papal collector, arranged for himself and a few others to 
go surety with the nuncios’ bankers for the money that was owed, and 
suggested that the prior should instruct each bishop to stand out of the 
money owing from his diocese and recoup himself later from his clergy. 
In addition Sudbury paid a departing papal messenger 300 florins out 
of his own pocket, in order, he said, to avoid a scene (scandalum).? 
Political rivalries intervened to make one of Sudbury’s convocations 
particularly awkward to handle. Bishop Wickham of Winchester had 
exposed himself to the odium of the duke of Lancaster for his participation 
in the humiliation of his friends during the Good Parliament. As part of 
his revanche, as soon as the Good Parliament was over, Gaunt had Wickham 
arraigned before the royal council on a number of trumpery charges, and 
had him sentenced to lose his temporalities and to suffer a ban on ap- 
proaching within twenty miles of the king. In consequence Wickham was 
unable to attend the parliament of January 1377 held at Westminster, 
or the Convocation immediately following it at St. Paul’s, since the king 
was residing at Eltham. At the meeting of parliament the militant ecclesi- 
astics, led by bishop Courtenay of London, had protested against this 
treatment of a cleric by the laity, and they pursued the matter vigorously 
in Convocation. Their political opposition to the duke of Lancaster, and 
their concern for clerical privilege here conveniently coincided and to 
block the grant of a subsidy to the government of the duke was an excel- 
lent way of retaliating. Courtenay succeeded in rousing the assembled 
clergy to feel that the humiliation of Wickham was but the first step in a 
systematic invasion of clerical liberties. Their reaction was to refuse even 
to discuss a grant ‘until they could have the counsel of the said bishop’. 
They got their way: Wickham was sent for by special messenger and ‘joy- 
fully received’. The impression that historians have been inclined to 
draw from the chronicle accounts is that Sudbury had at first feebly 
protested that the royal will must be obeyed and the ban on Wickham 
upheld, but had been forced to capitulate to the tumultuous enthusiasm 
of the assembled clergy in support of Wickham. A close inspection of the 
chronology of the Convocation reveals, however, a somewhat different 
picture.* The archbishop fought hard for over a week to get the assembly 
under control, haranguing his suffragans in private and trying all his 
arts of pacification upon the lower clergy. It was only when it was borne 
in upon the duke of Lancaster that the clergy were in no mood to make 
any grant that it was decided to summon Wickham—and the decision 


1 Christ Church Letters, ed. J. B. Sheppard, Camden Society 1866, 3-4. 

2 Tbid., 4-5. . 

3 Anonimalle Chronicle, 96—101 ; Chronicon Angliae, 106-7, 114.3 Reg. Sudbury (Lambeth), 
fol. 33%. Cf. Tout, Chapters, iii. 310 ff. 

4 A day by day summary is given in Reg. cit., fols. 33°-34. 
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was the duke’s own. Once Wickham had taken his seat, Sudbury secured 
the grant of a subsidy without any attached conditions—and that, after 
all, had been the object of summoning Convocation in the first place. 
To say that ‘the sluggish archbishop was roused to action by Courtenay 
and Despenser’, and was ‘forced to follow his suffragans’ lead’,? strikes a 
distinctly false note. Sudbury may have failed to uphold the stupid ban 
on Wickham’s approaching within twenty miles of the king, but he had 
not made the capitulation of a weak man, nor been bullied into sum- 
moning Wickham by bolder colleagues. 

The fighting words in which bishop Courtenay occasionally indulged 
earned him the favour of contemporary chroniclers, and an honourable 
mention by later writers. What they fail to make clear, though, is that 
Courtenay was nothing like so bold in deeds, and that Sudbury had the 
measure of him. He showed convincingly in 1376 that he would stand no 
nonsense from a suffragan however aristocratic and militant. Courtenay’s 
officers had flagrantly ignored the protection granted by the archbishop’s 
provincial court to the master of St. Bartholomew’s hospital while he 
conducted an appeal at the papal curia. Sudbury, in defence of his court, 
applied to the king for the arrest of Courtenay’s officers as contumacious 
excommunicates, and appears to have held the bishop personally respon- 
sible for his servants’ misconduct. Parliament was in session at the time 
and the dispute became so notorious that the duke of Lancaster, the earl 
of March, the bishop of Winchester and the bishop of St. David’s com- 
bined to urge Courtenay to submit. Sudbury demanded and received an 
abject submission: he had the guilty officers before him on their bended 
knees to apologise, and published a full recital of their guilt, their recanta- 
tion, and their humiliation. 

About the same time, bishop Despenser of Norwich, another out- 
spoken aristocrat, was similarly in danger of Sudbury’s displeasure. His 
officers trespassed upon the archbishop’s testamentary jurisdiction, and 
brought on their heads a heavy barrage of archiepiscopal monitions. 
They stood their ground, however, and were finally ordered to appear 
before the archbishop himself within fifteen days.* But before the day of 
reckoning arrived, Despenser, acting more circumspectly than Courtenay, 
approached Sudbury personally about the matter during a meeting of 
Convocation, and Sudbury forgave him the trespass, ‘out of courtesy’.® 

One begins to see why Sudbury was the sort of man the Crown 
wanted as archbishop of Canterbury. He was eminently capable and 
efficient; he was fully alive to the Crown’s requirements; and he was far 
more the master of his suffragans than historians have imagined. When 
his position was not made impossible, as it had been in February 1377, 


1 Anonimalle Chronicle, 101. 2 Tout, Chapters, iii. 319. 

3 Reg. Sudbury (Lambeth), fols. 27°28. * Reg. Sudbury (Lambeth), fol. 26. 

5 The archbishop’s generosity is recorded in a marginal note, ibid., fol. 26: ‘Dominus 
in convocatione ...ad supplicationem domini Norwicensis episcopi revocavit istud 
mandatum et relaxavit salvo jure ecclesie sue Cantuariensis in consimilibus et hoc fecit 
quod curialitate sua ut dixit. 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF SIMON SUDBURY 


he had Convocation well under control. His suffragans evidently learned 
to respect him, and the reason seems to be that Sudbury was able to 
combine a toughness and resilience with flexibility and an amiable 
generosity. 

There is an episode which occurred whi!* he was bishop of London 
which, though trivial in itself, may be held to epitomise Sudbury’s 
character. In 1374 he celebrated an obit for the soul of Humphrey, the 
late earl of Hereford and Essex, at the abbey of Walden. Ten shillings 
that were due to him as an oblation from the abbey on this occasion were 
paid into the hands of one of his servants but were immediately snatched 
away again. Sudbury seems at first to have made light of this rather 
ridiculous episode, and contented himself with informal requests that the 
money be paid. But when the abbot persisted in refusal Sudbury became 
adamant. He despatched an imperious mandate, that was to serve as the 
first, second, third and peremptory warnings, with thirty days in which 
to pay up, unless the abbey could claim any privilege which excused it, 
‘which we doubt’, he added. The abbot thereupon sent along an Austin 
friar with twenty shillings. This was twice the fee owed but was intended 
to purchase the bishop’s goodwill and not in discharge of the obligation 
(non sub nomine oblationis . . . set pro bono pacis). Sudbury would have none 
of it, and returned the money by one of his own servants. Six days before 
the end of the period of grace the abbot himself appeared before the 
bishop. He had thought, he said contritely, that to make the payment 
would have prejudiced his house, but now, ‘ied by saner counsel’, he 
recognised that he owed it as an oblation. Having thus got his way 
Sudbury made a characteristic gesture: he ‘generously remitted and 
forgave the said abbot the said money’. 

Though he could be resolute when flouted, no one could deny that 
Sudbury was notable for a peace-loving amicability. His registrar wrote 
at the head of a section of his register devoted to elections to religious 
houses: ‘in these as in all other matters he showed himself magnanimous, 
and does not make himself very difficult.’? There are few such intimate 
remarks to be found in the episcopal registers of the period. Indeed, 
personal characteristics, which must have been readily apparent to con- 
temporaries, all too rarely leave any traces in archival sources. But Sud- 
bury’s amicability was too well marked to pass unnoticed. A Chichester 
cartulary tells of a porpoise that was one day washed up by the sea at 
Wittering in Sussex and floated up river to be stranded at Selsey ferry. 
It was carted away by the servants of the bishop of Chichester as his 


1 Reg. Sudbury (London), i. 203-5. There are other instances of Sudbury remitting 
payments. He returned a procuration proferred by the prior of St. Gregory’s, Canter- 
bury, after he had conducted a visitation, ‘ex liberalitate’: Reg. Sudbury (Lambeth), 
fol. 31’. Sizailarly he declined an oblation tendered by the prior of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, 
after celebrating mass there on All Saints Day 1378, ‘out of generosity and on account 
of their poverty’: ibid., fol. 50%. 

2 Reg. Sudbury (London), i. 86: ‘In negotiis hujusmodi et in aliis se omnibus exhibuit 
generosum nec multum difficilem reddit.’ 
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perquisite. But the officious steward of the archiepiscopal lordship of 
Pagham sent urgently to Sudbury to tell him to claim the porpoise as his 
own. Bishop Reade of Chichester, however, was not to be done out of his | 
prize: when a claim from Sudbury arrived he summoned his clerks and 
dictated an appeal to the papal curia, ‘determined to fight the case while 
he had a penny to spend. So the archbishop left him in peace.’! 

How deftly Sudbury could handle a powerful suffragan is suggested 
by the fragments of an interesting correspondence preserved in the 
register of bishop Wickham of Winchester. It was the task of the bishop 
of London, as dean of the province of Canterbury, to circulate items of 
provincial business to the other diocesans. Sudbury’s translation to the 
primacy unfortunately left the see of London vacant at a time when 
demands for procurations for the papal nuncios at the peace conference 
at Bruges were arriving in England with burdensome frequency. In the 
circumstances, Sudbury asked the bishop of Winchester, as sub-dean of 
the province, to circulate one such demand. But Wickham refused. His 
council, he said, had advised him that if the see of London was vacant, 


the prior of the cathedral church of Canterbury ought to perform the | 


duty.? Sudbury must at the time have been harassed by other affairs: he 
had only recently returned from the Bruges conference himself, and was 
about to depart thence again. His short stay in England was occupied 
by a brisk tour of archiepiscopal manors, and a mass of business con- 
cerning his new see. He had no time to argue with Wickham: he was 
not going to concede the point, but he wanted to get the job done. But 
instead of replying to Wickham’s refusal formally or even peremptorily, 
he chose to pen a bantering and personal reply, writing hurriedly, he 
said, and in his own hand (scriptum festinanter manu propria inepta). He had 
always thought, he said, that it was an honour for the church of Win- 
chester to be ranked next after London, and more honourable to com- 
mand than to be ordered about by inferiors, but he perceived ‘that you 
have been otherwise informed’. The bishop should know that he would 
not have dreamt of doing anything to displease him, and certainly nothing 
contrary to his honour. The point that he had raised would be considered 
in due time, but further delay in the matter would be irksome because 
of his imminent crossing over to Flanders, ‘where they clamour impor- 
tunately for their procurations’. He did not wish to have a canon of 
St. Paul’s, acting sede vacante, ordering the diocesans about, so he would 
circularise them himself. Unfortunately, a few days before the arch- 
bishop was due to sail, a demand arrived for the collection of a papal 
1 Chartulary of the High Church of Chichester, ed. W. D. Peckham, Sussex Record Society, 
XIvl, 272-3. 

2 Tt bs pity that the arguments used to support this contention have not survived, 
for one would have thought that the position of the bishop of Winchester as deputy to 
the dean of the province was well established by the later fourteenth century. Cf. Irene 
J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, London 1933, i. 355-9- 

® The original is to be found in Reg. Wickham (Winchester), ii. fol. 132, and a 


somewhat inaccurate transcription in Wykeham’s Register, ed. T..F. Kirby, Hampshire 
Record Society 1899, ii. 239-40. 
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» of | subsidy that would also have to be circulated. Sudbury had no time to 
his | attend to this himself, so again he passed it to Wickham, with a postscript 
F his | asking him to perform the task this once, without prejudice to the rights 
and | of either the church of Canterbury or that of Winchester. A little later 
hile | he wrote to confirm the postscript, but he need not have bothered for 
Wickham had already sent out the necessary mandates.! 

sted It is not known if Sudbury ever settled the specific issue raised by 
the . Wickham. It would have been like him not to have bothered further 
hop | when the problem was shelved by the translation of Courtenay from the 
s of _ see of Hereford to London. As his registrar acutely observed, he was 
the disinclined to make himself very difficult. This should not, however, be 
hen | equated with mildness or weakness. If other people made trouble for him 
nce | he could be resolute; but he was never provocative or vindictive. It must 
the | be admitted, however, that he was less concerned with his church’s 
1 of 5 Liberty than with its liberties, in the sense of its privileges. 

Bis His inclination to avoid trouble if possible was manifested in his lenient 
ant, treatment of Wyclif. Wyclif was still not a heretic when brought before 
the | Sudbury, and the archbishop perhaps felt that he was dangerous only 
he | because of the men who patronised him. In letting him off with a caution 
he was refusing to provoke his patrons and minimising the danger. 


pee In declining to be drawn out by the bogy of ‘anti-clericalism’, Sudbury 
on- __ successfully maintained the principle of co-operation between Church 
was and State through the period of political stress. Indeed, he must be 
But counted second only to Simon Islip as an architect of a tradition in this 
ily, respect which persisted until the Reformation, and of course beyond. 
he Whether it was a worthy object of his efforts is not here under discussion. 
had To achieve it required considerable strength of character and qualities of 
in- tact and diplomacy with which Sudbury has not hitherto been credited. 
m- 1 Had he a greater ambition? When the rival political factions had 
you fought each other to a standstill, the Commons in the parliament of 
uld January 1380 demanded an end of government by council and a radical 
ing reconstruction of the administration. Sudbury, who had remained out of 
red the political limelight since 1377 and occupied with pastoral duties in 
“se his diocese,” offered himself as chancellor. He was eagerly welcomed by 
or- | the Commons, presumably because he, more than anyone, represented 
of freedom from factional strife. They were so sanguine about the future 
ald that, on hearing of his appointment, they not only relaxed their demand 
-h- for a complete overhaul of the administration, but actually asked that no 
val further changes be made, at least until the next parliament.® It cannot 
ty, } 1 Wykeham’s Register, ii. 241-2. For Wickham’s receipt of Sudbury’s mandate and 
ed action upon it, cf. Reg. Arundel (Ely), fols. 8-9. Wickham protected his interests by 
4 saying in his covering letter to the other diocesans that he was acting ‘ad specialem 
sti rogatum’ of the archbishop. ; 
2 Between July 1377 and January 1380 his stays in London are for the most part 
he connected with meetings of parliament, convocation, or the Great Council. He made 


prolonged sojourns in his diocese. See the itinerary in Warren, ‘Simon Sudbury’, 484-9. 
3 Rot. Parl., iii. 74; Tout, Chapters, iii. 353. 
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be said that he accomplished very much as chancellor; but, to be fair, | 
he had only eighteen months in which to prove himself before being : 
murdered in the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 as a symbol of hated authority. 
For all his virtues it is unlikely that he would have made a Hubert 
Walter. Still, he was a courageous man to have undertaken the task of | 
saving the country from political chaos, and this fact alone should dis- 

credit the customary view of him as timorous and pusillanimous. 
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Jean Mabillon 


by Dom M. D. KNOWLES, O.S.B. 


Regius Professor of Modern History, University of Cambridge 





he absence of any adequate modern biography of Mabillon has 

long left a deplorable gap in the history of French scholarship. 

Almost immediately after his death his intimate disciple, Dom 
Thierry Ruinart, wrote a short life’ which must always remain essential 
for any estimate of its subject’s character, and a more formal notice found 
its place in Dom Tassin’s history of the Maurists.? After that, no work of 
any originality or insight appeared until 1879, when a well-documented 
study of Mabillon’s early life and some of his work was published in a 
most inaccessible fashion by H. Jadart,* who continued his patient investi- 
gations for another thirty years. Then, in 1888, Emmanuel de Broglie* 
produced his classical picture of the society of St. Germain-des-Prés and 
the journeys of Mabillon which, though a work of genuine scholarship 
and high literary charm, was extremely selective and made no attempt to 
cover the whole of Mabillon’s life and work. De Broglie’s volumes, how- 
ever, soon followed by a similar work on Montfaucon,® by their very 
excellence deterred would-be biographers until in the early years of the 
present century Dom P. Denis began to make preparatory soundings 
among the mass of Maurist documents with a view to writing a formal 
history, which must have contained a long account of Mabillon. His 
labours issued in a number of valuable articles in the Revue Mabillon, but 
he died with his main task unaccomplished. Meanwhile Dom Henri 
Leclercq contributed to the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 


1T. Ruinart, Abrégé de la vie de Dom Jean Mabillon, Paris 1709. This book, now very 
rare, was translated by Dom Claude de Vic into Latin as Vita Joannis Mabillonit, Padua 
1714. A reprint of the French original, with the title Mabillon, appeared in 1933 (Mared- 
sous: collection Pax, xxxv). 

2 Histoire littéraire de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur, Brussels 1770, 205-70. Mention 
may also be made of the Histoire de la Congrégation de Saint-Maur, by Dom E. Marténe, 
which remained unpublished till the edition of Dom G. Charvin in 9 vols., Ligugé 1928- 
43. For a short account of the Maurists, see an article “The Maurists’ by the present 
writer in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5 ser., ix (1959). 

3 Dom Jean Mabillon, Reims 1879; a reprint of 300 copies from Travaux de I’ Académie 
de Reims I\xiv. , 

4 Mabillon [et la Société de l’ abbaye de Saint-Germain-des-Prés a la fin du dix-septiéme siécle], 
2 vols., Paris 1888. 

5 Bernard de Montfaucon et les Bernardines, 2 vols., Paris 1891. 
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an article,t as long as a short book, on Mabillon, as well as numerous 
other articles on topics connected with his works, but it was not generally 
known that during the last years of his life, in what time that indefatigable 
worker could steal from compiling single-handed the last volumes of his 
great Dictionnaire, he had written what was at least the first draft of a 


full-scale biography. He succeeded, as is well known, in finishing his | 


encyclopedia a few months before his death, and he also despatched the 
manuscript on Mabillon to his Paris publisher, but, for an unexplained 
reason, publication was long delayed and it was only a year ago that the 
second volume appeared. It is nowhere stated what editorial changes 
have been made, though it is implied that there has been some abbrevia- 
tion.” 

These volumes will undoubtedly rank for very many years as the 


~ 


standard life. Dom Leclercq, as his other writings and the foreword to the | 


present work show, had always felt a great attraction, amounting indeed 
to a personal devotion, to the greatest of the Maurists, and he can have 
had no rival in his combined knowledge both of Maurist scholarship and 
of the many subjects of historical and archeological interest with which 
Mabillon was concerned. Those who knew Leclercq’s writings, and 
especially some of his work outside the Dictionnaire, might reasonably have 
feared that a certain fluidity and facility of writing, not to say a super- 
ficiality of judgment, based on a wide and rapid rather than on a deep 
and pondered reading, might have neutralised the qualifications just 
mentioned. It is, indeed, true that these lengthy volumes lack the ultimate 
cohesion and inspiration of the greatest biographies. The reader receives 
the impression that every chapter was written apart from the rest zn vacuo, 
and that either the author’s temperament or his realisation that his time 
was short prevented the attainment of a final fusion and synthesis.* More- 
over, no attempt is made to show the development of Mabillon’s mind 
and character, and almost all the pages dealing with the monk and the 
man take the form of long extracts from Ruinart or Marténe. Neverthe- 
less, the book is so wide in its scope, and the documentation is so extensive 
and complete that the specialist and the historian alike will probably find, 
over the years, that these advantages counterbalance any literary or 
biographical limitations, and the careful reader will certainly be able to 
extract for himself a vivid picture of ‘le douce Mabillon’, the most learned 
and the most humble of the subjects of Louis XIV. 


1 D.A.C.L., x. 427 ff. Mention should also be made of the bicentenary volume 
Mélanges [et documents, etc.], in Archives de la France monastique, Paris and Ligugé 1908. 
This contains fourteen articles, many of them of unusual merit, by scholars of the calibre 
of Besse, Cabrol, Delisle, Jadart, Levillain, Omont, etc. 

2 Mabillon, 2 vols., Paris 1953, 1957. The publishers, in a prefatory note, say that 
they are publishing ‘les meilleures pages de son étude’; the phrase is ambiguous, but 
it is difficult to believe that they have jettisoned very much. There are a few, but only 
a few, traces of editorial work. 

3 Particularly in the later chapters, where sub-editing has left references to an 


—— 


= 


intended treatment of a subject ‘later’ when in fact it has been dealt with on a previous 


page. 
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JEAN MABILLON 


Those unfamiliar with the history of the Maurists, or those who have 
read only the pages devoted to them by Henri Bremond, might well 
suppose that Mabillon’s life would make monotonous reading and be 
devoid of incident. He was indeed an exemplary monk and delighted to 
refer to himself as a ‘solitaire’. Nevertheless, the close relations between 
the Maurists and all the learning and much of the grandeur of Paris and 
France at the height of le grand siécle, the journeys and contacts made by 
Mabillon throughout his life, and the numerous controversies in which he 
was engaged, combine to make the story of his life a varied and vivid one, 
while the distinction of his mind and character illuminate and elevate 
every theme of his work and every phase of his activity. It is with the 
hope of conveying something of this variety and distinction to those who 
lack the opportunity of reading the full story of his life that the pages 
that follow have been written. 

Jean Mabillon was born in 1632 at the upland village of Saint- 
Pierremont, on the borders of Champagne and the Argonne.! His parents 
were in modest but not necessitous circumstances, and occupied a house 
of three or four rooms, which still exists, near the village church, where 
the child was baptised and in due course served at the altar. His mother 
died young, but his father, whose own father had lived to be 116, reached 
the respectable age of 108, leaving. his second wife to equal exactly the 
tale of years of her father-in-law. Mabillon himself, for all his capacity 
for spare living and hard work, was constitutionally delicate and his life 
and activities were punctuated by serious illnesses. He remained to the 
end of his days a countryman, thriving on the open air, walking long 
distances and welcoming withdrawals from Paris, and he repeatedly 
visited his home when his travels took him to Rheims, traversing the 
familiar fields and woods to the oak that long bore his name. Distinguished 
from childhood by his intelligence, he was educated first by a priest-uncle 
of unedifying conversation, and then at the Collége des Bons-Enfants at 
Rheims, whence he passed to the diocesan seminary, but before ordination 
he felt the call to the monastic life at the celebrated abbey of St. Remy de 
Reims, which had become a Maurist house twenty-five years earlier 
through the influence of its titular abbot, the English Benedictine arch- 
bishop of Rheims, William Gifford. Mabillon always retained his affection 
for St. Remy, though his stay there was short, and several of his closest 
associates in later life, among them his biographer Thierry Ruinart, were 
in origin monks of the house. Members of the congregation of St. Maur 
could be moved, like friars or Jesuits, from house to house, and Frére Jean, 
whose health broke down seriously, was soon sent to Nogent, a country 
priory on a famous site inhabited by a few old men, where, we are told, 
he wept at the remembrance of past happiness and was put in charge of 


1 Saint-Pierremont is in the modern department of les Ardennes. The fullest account 
of Mabillon’s early years, based on the work of H. Jadart, especially his ‘L’Origine de 
Dom Mabillon 4 Saint-Pierremont’ in Mélanges, 1-47, is by Dom Leclercq in D.A.C.L., 
x. 427 ff. 
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the poultry, though he soon showed where his tastes lay by excavating 
the abbey church in the hope of finding the tomb of the celebrated abbot 
Guibert. From Nogent, now a priest, he was sent to another home with 
a famous name, Corbie, where his health remained poor and he was 
appointed cellarer. Throughout these years his sole desire was for monastic 
solitude, and for the first and last time in his life he begged for a change 
of occupation; his request was granted, and he was sent to St. Denis, the 
royal abbey on the outskirts of Paris, where he was appointed keeper and 
showman of the abbey’s treasures. 

In spite of his bad health, the young monk had managed to do a great 
deal of reading in the Fathers and monastic writers and chroniclers, and 
his intellectual distinction at the age of thirty-two must have been obvious 
to any reasonably intelligent acquaintance. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when the invalid Luc d’Achery was looking about for a new assistant 
his choice should have fallen on Mabillon, who crossed Paris on foot and 
entered the abbey of St. Germain des Prés in July 1664. Four months later 
Dom Claude Chantelou, d’Achery’s lieutenant, died, and the new arrival 
took his place. 

Admiration has often been expressed at the immediate burst of 
literary blossom that took place, beginning with the first volume of the 
Acta Sanctorum O.S.B., little more than three years after Mabillon’s arrival 
(1668), and continuing with the Opera omnia Bernardi, copiously anno- 
tated, in 1669. It was indeed a notable achievement, but we must not 
lose sight of the surroundings and the circumstances. D’Achery, a scholar 
of genius, had been for years accumulating material, assisted by others as 
well as by the meritorious Dom Chantelou, who had himself produced 
an excellent collection of miscellaneous texts in 1661 and had published 
a volume of St. Bernard’s sermons in 1662. Moreover, it was not the 
edition of 1669 that became and still remains standard, but the revised 
version of 1690, for which Mabillon used a number of additional and 
excellent manuscripts. In this, its final form, the edition was indeed an 
achievement, and it is difficult to think of another edition of a celebrated 
and widely read author which has remained standard for nearly three 
centuries. Yet, even so, the science of textual criticism has advanced since 
the seventeenth century, and the edition of Bernard by Dom Jean Leclercq 





——— 


and his colleagues will present a text differing considerably from that of | 


Mabillon. When all these reservations have been made, however, the 
edition of St. Bernard is in its final form a masterpiece of permanent value. 
Of all the many historians, Cistercian and Benedictine, catholic and non- 
catholic, clerical and lay, who have written of St. Bernard, Mabillon still 
stands supreme for the justice and ripeness of his judgments. 

Two years after the appearance of Bernard came the works of Pierre 
de la Celle, friend and patron of John of Salisbury. Mabillon’s share in 
the edition, which neither the title-page nor older bibliographies disclose, 
was made clear fifty years ago by Léopold Delisle.1 Among other con- 

1 ‘Dom Jean Mabillon, sa probité d’historien’, in Mélanges, 93-103. 
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tributions, Mabillon provided an account of the life and work of abbot 
Peter. As printed, however, this is shorter by two-thirds than Mabillon’s 
original composition, which has survived. The missing sections describe 
Peter’s character and virtues, and it appears from a letter of Mabillon 
that his superiors refused permission for one of the sixteen sections to be 
printed, that in which Peter’s denunciation of contemporary evils in the 
monastic order was retailed. The authorities feared a scandal; Mabillon 
bowed to their command, but cut out also all the other sections dealing 
with Peter’s character and in a dignified letter made it clear that the 
historian must tell all or none of the story.? 

Meanwhile the Acta Sanctorum were steadily passing into print. Vol. I 
had come in 1668 (to A.D. 600). Vol. II (600-700) in 1669, vols. III and 
IV (700-800) in 1672, vol. V in 1677 and vol. VI in 1680 (800—g00).? 
This undertaking, planned before Mabillon’s arrival at St. Germain, may 
have been suggested by the work of the Bollandists but it was in no sense 
a rival. The Bollandists followed the calendar, and after three centuries 
have not come to the end of the year. The Maurists’ volumes were 
chronological and confined to monastic saints. No doubt there were a few 
overlappings, but they were not significant. Besides printing the lives, 
many of which had been lying ready in d’Achery’s cupboards, Mabillon 
made the volumes memorable by adding numerous appendices on points 
of history, liturgy and monastic custom, and by supplying general prefaces 
giving a survey of each century. In these, as in the similar prefaces to the 
later Annals, he displayed more clearly than in any other of his works his 
gifts as an historian. While in the appendices he dealt critically, fully and 
magisterially with a series of historical problems, such as the diffusion of 
the Rule of St. Benedict, the discipline of the last anointing, and the 
practice of Communion under both kinds, in the prefaces he displayed the 
characteristics and trends of the age in a broad sweep, not hesitating to 
express a firm judgment on men and events. Mabillon commanded a 
Latin prose style of exceptional purity and clarity. Contemporaries did 
not hesitate to compare his mastery of Latin with the genius of M. de 
Meaux in the vernacular, and they could give no higher praise. Medie- 
valists of to-day would be none the worse for taking a course of the 
prefaces of Mabillon. 

Besides lives of saints d’Achery and his team had assembled texts of 
every kind; of these they had printed twelve volumes with the title of 
Spicilegium. These are the principal monument to d’Achery’s name to-day, 
for in them are found what were until recently, or are still, the standard 
texts of numerous works such as the monastic constitutions of Lanfranc; 
several were reprinted by Migne. When Mabillon was convalescing from 
one of his recurrent attacks of illness he spent the time in preparing a 
similar volume from his ¢rouvailles; it was the first volume of Vetera Analecta, 


1 Dom. P. Denis, ‘Dom Mabillon et sa méthode historique’, in Revue Mabillon, vi 
(1910), 1-64. 
2 Leclercq, Mabillon, 78 ff. 
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and was followed by three others (1675, 1676, 1682, 1685).1 The pieces 
printed had either been found by Mabillon or sent to him by friends and 





copyists, and nowadays most of them would have been printed in a | 


learned periodical with a short introduction. Those who have wished to 
trace the various documents printed by a scholar such as Dom Wilmart 
or Dom Morin may well think that the older fashion was the more 
convenient. 

The notes and acknowledgements in the Vetera Analecta show clearly 
for the first time two of the great sources of material that made Mabillon’s 
wide range of work a possibility: learned correspondence and foreign 
travel. These features of his life, so characteristic of his age and country, 
have received fuller treatment and wider recognition in the past than 
have any other aspect of his life; it will therefore suffice to give them only 
brief mention here.? Behind both lay the basic advantages of St. Ger- 
main’s, which are assumed as known to the readers of these pages: the 
magnificent library, the groups of workers and the meetings each week 
of the most eminent scholars of the capital in d’Achery’s room; with 
Baluze and Du Cange ‘on tap’, so to say, one could dispense with a row 
of encyclopedias. 

As for Mabillon’s correspondents, there were, first in time and in 
importance, the innumerable Maurists throughout France who had been 
alerted by the prospectuses of d’Achery and Mabillon, and who poured 
in a vast and steady stream of documents, memorials and notes; but as 
Mabillon’s fame grew and his journeys multiplied personal contacts, 
almost all the historians, antiquaries and virtuosi of France, Italy and 
South Germany became his correspondents and potential assistants. The 
1856 letters calendared by Dom Leclercq represent only a fraction of the 
correspondence that passed between Mabillon and his friends and helpers, 
and it is one of the many wonders of his life that the great scholar, un- 
assisted by shorthand-typists, should have managed to find any time for 
his own work after acknowledging the gifts and answering the queries 
that streamed in on him for almost forty years. 

As for his journeys, they are still more characteristic of the age.* In 
the days before national, municipal and academic libraries were avail- 
able for scholars the Maurists were at a very great advantage in having 
in Paris not only an excellent library of their own, but the enirée to the 
royal library* and that of Colbert, and to the cabinets of such men as 
Baluze; all these contained manuscripts, inscriptions and coins as well as 
printed books. Even so, the number of essential manuscripts and original 
documents in situ in religious houses, in family archives, or in foreign 


1 Leclercq, Mabillon, 234 ff. 

2 De Broglie (followed by Leclercq) deals fully and well with these. 

3 For these again see de Broglie. 

4 Mabillon’s journey to Italy was financed by the king, and he travelled ostensibly 
as ‘buyer’ for the royal library. Cf. “Mabillon et la bibliothéque du Roi’, by H. Omont 
in Mélanges, 107-23. 
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countries, was overwhelmingly great; moreover, many still awaited dis- 
covery or identification at the hands of a competent scholar. The Bol- 
landists in 1660 had realised the necessity and reaped the harvest of an 
extended voyage littéraire; Mabillon’s first journey, a modest tour in 
Flanders, came in 1667. This was followed by a visit to Louvain (1680), 
a tour of Burgundy (1682), a long journey in Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria (1683), a visit to Normandy (1684), the long and celebrated 
fifteen months’ sojourn in Italy (1685-6), a long tour in Lorraine and 
Alsace (1696) and a final visit to Champagne and Burgundy in 1703.4 
Apart from these there were many lesser journeys, some of them scarcely 
recorded, and visits to such friends as Bossuet at Meaux and archbishop 
Le Tellier at Rheims, with journeys to meetings of general chapters 
thrown in. Mabillon even projected, but unfortunately never executed, 
a visit to the England of Hickes and archbishop Wake. On all these tours 
he was accompanied by one of his assistants, almost invariably one of the 
three intimate friends and distinguished scholars who succeeded one 
another at his side, Dom Claude Estiennot, Dom Michel Germain and 
Dom Thierry Ruinart. Mabillon wrote an account of the German tour? 
and later wrote and published the well-known Iter Italicum; for the rest 
we depend upon the voluminous correspondence of the travellers, the 
letters of those they left behind at St. Germain, and the later accounts of 
Ruinart and Marténe. 

Meanwhile the fame which Mabillon had won with Bernard and the 
Acta Sanctorum became universal with the work, usually held to be his 
masterpiece, that appeared in 1681.% Like many another great work, 
including at least one other of his own, it was a livre d’ occasion originating 
in a learned controversy. In the seventeenth century historians and 
antiquaries began for the first time to use and to criticise the charters and 
diplomas of the early middle ages. It was soon common knowledge that 
many of them were wholly or in part unreliable; some were falsifications 
of the medieval centuries, others were copies, more or less inaccurate and 
interpolated, of genuine originals now lost, while some sot-disant medieval 
pieces were in fact forgeries of the modern world. The last class owed its 
origin to the use made of medieval documents in disputes over property 
and still more to the efforts of noble families in France and ancient abbeys 
in Germany, to establish the precedence and prestige and rights that were 
due to extreme antiquity. In default of adequate training and wide 
experience critics of these documents were quite at sea, or at best depen- 
dent upon subjective impressions or guesswork, and while many interested 
parties were lax in their criteria, others tended towards an excessive and 


1 Leclercq deals with all these; de Broglie gives full acounts only of the German 
and Italian tours. 

2 “Iter Germanicum’ in Vetera Analecta iv (1685), 3 ff. Colbert arranged the German 
tour, which was paid for by the royal treasury. Archbishop Le Tellier of Rheims 
organised the Italian expedition. 

3 The best analysis of De Re Diplomatica is that of L. Levillain, ‘Le ‘““De Re Diplo- 
matica”’, in Mélanges, 195-252. Cf. also Leclercq, Mabillon, 154-80. 
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unwarranted scepticism that reached the extremes of nihilism in the 
vagaries of Hardouin, or, with Sir John Marsham in England, denied 
that charters had been composed before the tenth century and resisted 
ocular proof that papyrus could have survived so long, and in consequence 
denied authenticity to all documents earlier than the particular date they 
chose as a baseline. The first attempt to formulate rules of criticism was 
made by the great Bollandist Daniel Papebroch who devoted part of the 
introduction to vol. ii of the April Acta (1675) to a discussion of the 
subject.! Papebroch, following the German Conring, had grasped the fact 
that theoretical principles were useless, and that the first touchstone for 
a questionable charter must be an authentic one of like date and pro- 
venance, but he was unlucky in his choice of examples. He had moreover 
impugned the authenticity of some earlier charters of the abbey of 
St. Denis. Mabillon, with all his fairness of mind, never wholly lost his 
monastic esprit de famille, and it is probably to this that we owe his treatise 
De Re Diplomatica (1681). When once roused he worked rapidly in a vast 
field, and as he worked he saw the necessity and the possibility of con- 
structing a new discipline, if not a new science. In the sequel the De Re 
Diplomatica provided at once a description, a critique and a textbook of 
the new expertise. Mabillon frankly admitted that the authenticity of a 
charter could not be proved by any metaphysical or a priort argument; a 
decision could be reached only after the expert had examin.d a whole 
series of different indications—the material used, the seal, the signature, 
the grammar and orthography, the modes of address, the plausibility of 
the dating, the intrinsic consistency of the whole document. In conse- 
quence, the certainty attainable in a favourable case could be no more 
than a moral certainty, but this was very different from doubt or com- 
plete scepticism. To round off his treatise he printed a series of facsimiles 
of charters to serve as demonstrations of the art. 

The De Re Diplomatica made the name of Mabillon famous throughout 
Europe. It was the occasion of the most familiar incident of Mabillon’s 
life. Papebroch and his methods had been treated very courteously in the 
book, but he had been hit hard. He felt the blow, and retired to his corner 
for more than a year. Then, at last, he replied with a frankness worthy 
of the scholar who came nearest to being the rival of Mabillon: ‘I was 
indeed at first pained by your book, where I saw myself refuted beyond 
hope of reply, but in the end the value and the beauty of such a precious 
work overcame my weakness, and I was filled with delight at seeing the 
truth presented in its most attractive shape. . . . Count me as your friend, 
I beg of you. I am not a learned man, but I desire to be taught.’ Mabillon 
replied in a letter in which his style and his character were seen to full 
advantage: ‘Pray for me that God may grant that I, who seek to imitate 
you in the scientific excellence of the Acta Sanctorum, may imitate you also 
in the paths of Christian humility’. Mabillon never forgot a friend, and 


1 Leclercq, Mabillon, 161-3; A. Poncelet, ‘Mabillon et Papebroch’, in Mélanges, 
170-5; de Broglie, Mabillon, i. 116-18. 
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it is pleasant to remember that when Papebroch was in trouble at Rome 
for his forthright attack on legend, at a time when no love was being lost 
between Maurists and Jesuits, Mabillon wrote repeatedly and insistently, 
both to the Maurist procurator and to friends in the Curia, in support 
of the Bollandist. 

It was probably also about this time that Mabillon was summoned to 
Versailles to receive the recognition due to one who had, as a back-room 
boy, done his duty as a subject of the Grand Monarque. He was presented 
by Le Tellier, the haughty archbishop of Rheims, and the great Bossuet, 
regarded by all as the most learned divine of the Gallican Church. 
Le Tellier introduced Mabillon to the king as ‘the most learned man 
in your kingdom’. M. de Meaux, suspecting an insult in the precise 
superlative, rejoined: ‘His Grace should have added “and the most 
humble”’’.* 

Four years after the publication of the De Re Diplomatica Mabillon 
showed himself a pioneer and a master in yet another field, that of litur- 
gical study. In the course of his journey through Burgundy in 1683 he 
had visited the monastery of Luxeuil and there had ‘leapt with joy’ at the 
discovery of the so-called ‘Luxeuil lectionary’, now generally regarded as 
having originated at Langres, which he recognised at once as a monu- 
ment without peer of the ancient Gallican liturgy. In his study of the 
subject in De liturgia gallica he once more produced what was both a 
pioneer and a definitive work. His account of the pre-Carolingian Mass 
and Office, though naturally requiring revision in detail, remains in 
essentials a classic. Four years later again, after his Italian journey, which 
he celebrated in his Jter Jtalicum (1687), he re-entered the field of liturgy 
with his Museum Italicum (also 1687), two volumes of texts and studies 
based on manuscripts copied in Italy. The first volume was rendered 
notable by the publication of the so-called Bobbio Missal, which he had 
discovered in the monastery of that name, the second by the collection 
of fifteen Ordines Romani (some of which had been previously published) 
in which he traced the development of the liturgy at Rome from the age 
of Gelasius I to the fifteenth century.” 

Alongside of his major publications and his critical and historical 
works, great and small, more than one controversial issue in which he 
took a leading part drew Mabillon into the public eye and into the 
treacherous waters of ecclesiastical politics. If the emergence of a series 
of intellectual or spiritual disputes, conducted by men of high mental 
attainments and followed passionately by a great part of the educated 
public of the day, is an indication of a great era in a nation’s life, the age 


1 De Broglie, Mabillon, i. 126-7, gives the words of the two prelates as follows. Le 
Tellier: ‘Sire, j’ai ’honneur de présenter 4 Votre Majesté le plus savant homme de 
votre royaume’. Bossuet: ‘M. l’archevéque de Reims devrait ajouter: “‘et le plus 
humble’’’. 

2 Leclercq, Mabillon, x. 288-93, 465-71; F. Cabrol, ‘Mabillon et les études litur- 
giques’, in Mélanges, 147-67. 
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of Louis XIV in France must be pronounced to have been an excep- 
tionally great age. During more than sixty years a series of intellectual 
causes célébres succeeded one another—the battle of the great Arnauld’s 
Fréquente Communion merging into the first and most brilliant phase of the 
Jansenist controversy, the disputes on morality which produced the 
Lettres Provinciales, the Gallican issue illuminated by the genius of Bossuet, 
the affaire Guyon with Bossuet again and Fénelon as principals, and the 
eternal literary debate between ancient and modern are all controversies 
that are part of the heritage of Europe, and they did not stand alone. 
Among the controversies that had a less universal theme, but which 
nevertheless captured the imagination of the educated world, was that 
over the lawfulness of study for monks initiated by Armand de Rancé, 
abbot of La Trappe, and taken up by Mabillon on behalf of the other 
monks of France. The debate has been repeatedly recounted, and needs 
no more than a mention here.’ Rancé, greatly gifted as he had always 
been, and admirable as he was after his spectacular conversion, was by 
temperament authoritarian, limited in vision and abounding in his own 
sense; he was withal a publicist and propagandist of the highest skill, 
without a vestige of diffidence or self-knowledge. He had published in 
1683 a large work De la sainteté et les devoirs de la vie monastique, a réchauffé 
of conferences delivered to his monks, in which he presented the Trappist 
practice of extreme austerity, perpetual silence and mute, unlearned 
docility as the only defensible version of the Benedictine ideal. The book, 
warmly approved by Bossuet and other authorities, not unnaturally 
fluttered all the monastic dovecotes of the land, and Mabillon, urged on 
by his superiors, proposed a few gentle and well deserved criticisms, which 
Rancé brushed impatiently aside. In 1685 M. de la Trappe followed up 
his previous success with another weighty volume which by its title pro- 
fessed to enlighten those who had found difficulties in the earlier work. 
This was in essence a polemic against any kind of intellectual occupation 
for monks. It drew from Dom Mége, Mabillon’s ancient adversary, a 
lively riposte which was censured at the instance of Bossuet by the Maurist 
authorities. Nevertheless, Rancé once more overcame his loudly expressed 
reluctance to break silence and dislike of publicity by putting out a trans- 
lation of the Rule of St. Benedict (1689) with a commentary directed 
towards exposing its true spirit, in which the Maurist ideal was once 
more violently attacked. Meanwhile Mabillon had been slowly maturing 
a reply to Rancé’s main contention; this appeared in 1691 as a Traité des 
études monastiques. It was a long and sober account of the place learning 
had always held in the monastic life, and a weighty defence of this prac- 
tice; it ended with a long reading-list for young monks. Studiously 


1 Cf. Sainte-Beuve, Port Royal, iv. vi. (ed. 1848, iii. 555-61); H. Didio, ‘La querelle 
de Mabillon et de l’abbé de Rancé’, in Revue des sciences eccléstastiques, |xiii-lxvi (1891-2) ; 
and H. Bremond, L’ Abbé tempéte, Paris 1929; English trans., The Thundering Abbot, 
London 1933. 
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temperate in language and tone, it was addressed professedly to his own 
brethren, to confirm them in their own interpretation of the Rule. Though 
written in Latin, it had all the comprehensive sweep and clarity that 
marked Mabillon’s best work, and it was hailed with delight not only in 
monastic circles but throughout cultivated French society and even in 
Rome, where Rancé’s extravagances were not appreciated. As for the 
abbot, he did not lose a moment, and, in March 1692, he was ready with 
his Réponse aux Etudes, a direct attack on Mabillon’s arguments in which 
he did not hesitate to hint that Mabillon was too learned to believe all 
he had said. The dispute had now caught the attention of Europe; 
cardinals in Rome and Leibniz in Germany were following its phases, and 
in France every feeling of passion or amusement was engaged. Bossuet, 
the friend and admirer of both champions, was finding the fence upon 
which he had seated himself more and more uncomfortable, and did his best 
to persuade Mabillon not to play the ball that Rancé had volleyed into 
his court. Mabillon, however, had been provoked both by Rancé’s un- 
willingness to see reason and by his hint of Mabillon’s lack of candour, 
and had his answer out by June of the same year. This time he wrote in 
French, addressed Rancé directly and threw back his points in order with 
a brilliant mixture of erudition and urbanity. Readers throughout Europe 
had no doubt that he had won game and set. The great Arnauld and the 
prudent Nicole agreed that the abbot had ventured too far out on the 
branch. Nevertheless, Rancé would not be beaten, and soon had another 
large book ready for the printer, with the title ‘Examination of the Reflec- 
tions of Mabillon upon the Answer to the Treatise’. There seemed no 
reason why the controversy should ever end. End it did, however, some- 
what unexpectedly. Among the friends and admirers of Rancé was Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, daughter of Gaston d’Orléans and now dowager duchess 
de Guise. She had tried before, but without success, to end the controversy 
by bringing the combatants to a meeting. Now, it so happened that in 
May 1693 Mabillon was passing not far from La Trappe on his way back 
from a meeting of the chapter-general at Marmoutier, and he accepted 
an invitation to visit the abbey. His simplicity, courtesy, piety and trans- 
parent sincerity completely won the tempestuous abbot, and the two 
embraced on their knees with expressions of mutual esteem. Rancé 
decided not to publish his latest book, though he carefully put it on ice 
for the benefit of posterity, and though he never publicly withdrew from 
any of his positions, the controversy came to an edifying end. Rancé was 
always incalculable, but with all his obstinacy he was a good man and 
not unintelligent, and he may well have felt that he was making himself 
ridiculous by his attacks on the most learned man in France, who was in 
addition an estimable and a peaceable monk. 

Mabillon’s Reflexions had won him a position in the cultured world 
equal to that he already held among the learned; he was now acclaimed 
also as the champion of his order. Henceforward he was the obvious 
‘trouble-shooter’ to whom superiors turned in need, and it was not long 
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before another and a still more acrimonious controversy broke out.! The 
Maurists had recently all but completed what was perhaps the most 
notable single enterprise in their history, the edition of St. Augustine. It 
had been accomplished principally by three eminent scholars, Doms 
Blampin, Constant and Guesnié, but they had been helped by a small 
team of assistants, and Mabillon had more than once lent a hand. The 
explosive nature of the material had been recognised from the start. The 
climate of opinion that ultimately resolved itself into Jansenism had from 
the beginning a strong Augustinian character, and the storm had been 
polarised by the Augustinus of Antoine Arnauld. In the endless theological 
debates that ensued, and that had rekindled the smothered fires of earlier 
contests, St. Augustine had been cited and annotated a l’envi. The in- 
veterate opponents of Jansenism, the Jesuits, had a theology of grace 
which made a more sparing use of Augustine; they were therefore ready 
to brand as crypto-Jansenists (as they had a century before branded as 
crypto-Calvinists) all who based their opinions on St. Augustine as inter- 
preted in the traditional sense of St. Thomas and the great Spanish 
Thomists of the sixteenth century. Though the Maurists as a body were 
by no means full-blooded Thomists, they were decisively anti-Molinist, 
and might conceivably, if not reasonably, be represented as followers of 
the Port Royal interpretation of the Doctor of Grace. St. Augustine, there- 
fore, was a living force, and a pure text of all his works greatly desirable, 
but his works were a dangerous minefield in which to become engaged. 
The Maurists were not Jansenists in 1690, but their way of life, austere 
and sombre, gave them a sympathy for the spirituality of Port Royal, and 
in the event, after Mabillon’s death, there was a strong Jansenist con- 
tingent among the monks. As party feeling hardened, they found them- 
selves in the opposite camp to the Jesuits, and each body was prepared 
to believe the worst of the other. Nevertheless, the publication of Augustine 
had proceeded from 1679 to 1690, and had reached the tenth volume; it 
only remained to produce a final volume of indices. There had been 
incidents, but no explosion. Now, at the very end of 1698, an anonymous 
letter appeared, attacking the latest volume as favouring Jansenism. 
There was an immediate flare-up. The Jesuits supported the letter while 
officially denying (as the monks thought, deceitfully) that a Jesuit was 
its author, and despite the efforts of Maurist superiors, assisted by 
Mabillon, a bitter war of letters and pamphlets began, while at Rome a 
long series of intrigues developed, the Jesuits hoping to secure the con- 
demnation of the edition, while the monks hoped for a similar fate for 
the letters written against it. The two main charges against the Maurist 
editors were of having adopted readings that favoured a Jansenist inter- 


Leclercq, Mabillon, 628-58; A. M. P. Ingold, Histoire de ledition bénédictine de 
S. Augustin, Paris 1903; Leclercq, D.A.C.L., x. 619 ff. Mabillon wrote the dedicatory 
epistle to Louis XIV ‘du soir au matin’; it is a sober but glowing tribute to the king’s 
statesmanship. 
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pretation of a few crucial passages,! and of having added marginal com- 
mentaries in a similar sense. Feeling ran high; the editor-in-chief, Dom 
Blampin, was immunised by appointment to an administrative post, and 
the monks did all they could to secure Bossuet as an advocate to offset 
Pére de la Chaise at court. Finally, in August 1699, the superiors of the 
congregation decided to entrust the defence of their cause to Mabillon. 
He went to work rapidly, and in ten days had produced a draft of forty 
pages to form the basis of a general introduction to the edition. He was 
not by training or temperament a speculative theologian, but he had an 
old familiarity with the works of Augustine, and once again his judicious 
moderation and clarity of thought and expression produced a short 
masterpiece in which the teaching of Augustine on grace was set out with 
lapidary precision and in which principles were established for its tech- 
nical expression. Endless discussions took place, and Mabillon was 
requested to lengthen his preface considerably and to re-write it again 
and again till he wept with frustration and fatigue. Finally, in 1700 a 
decree of the Holy Office appeared, impartially condemning the whole 
dossier of pamphlets on both sides; this in effect quashed the attack on 
the Maurist editors, and the eleventh volume appeared with Mabillon’s 
preface. Six years later the matter was clinched by a brief of Clement XI 
praising the Maurist editions of the Fathers and bestowing a medal on 
Mabillon. 

Meanwhile Mabillon himself had been responsible for a third episode 
of controversy.2, When in Rome he had visited the catacombs and re- 
marked on the traffic in relics obtained from the new groups of galleries 
that had been discovered less than a century previously, and that had 
since been undergoing a systematic excavation under the direction of the 
papal officials who were endeavouring to meet the many requests for 
relics of the martyrs from all over the Catholic world. It was assumed by 
those concerned that the remains in all these galleries were those of 
Christians of the pre-Constantinian era, and that the persecutions had 
enriched the Roman church with an inexhaustible store of martyrs’ bones. 
These, it was currently thought, could be identified either by the palm- 
leaf, often inscribed on gravestones in the galleries, or still more surely 
by the small ampullae with a red-stained sediment often found in niches 
in the tombs, but it was far from certain that the relics despatched from 
Rome had even these degrees of authentification. Mabillon and his 
confrére were themselves presented with a skeleton apiece in the catacombs, 
and were expected to complete the process of excavation and cleansing 
the moist remains for themselves. The Maurist historian was well aware 


1 Such, e.g., as the celebrated sentence in the Enchiridion, c. 95 (R. de Journel, 
Enchiridion Patristicum, ed. 1922, no. 1925): ‘Nec utique Deus injuste noluit salvos fieri, 
cum possent salvi esse, si vellent [var. lect. vellet]’. 

2 Leclercq, Mabillon, 132-8. 

3 Dom Germain (cited by Leclercq, Mabillon, 912): ‘J’ai eu toutes les peines du 
monde 4 le tirer de terre, parce qu’elle étoit toute humide. ... Je suis encore tout 
rompu de cette fatigue’. 
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that as early as the eighth century the bones of acknowledged martyrs in 
the catacombs had been removed to shrines within the City and that in 
the ninth century popes had transferred the bodies of the Christians en 
masse from the neglected catacombs to graves within the walls. He was 
therefore justified in doubting whether any relics of martyrs remained in 
the original tombs, and was convinced that in any case no dependable 
criteria were used in the selection of relics for export. Nevertheless, he let 
the matter rest for several years, and was only stirred to action when he 
heard that a Paris church had received from Rome and duly honoured 
the reputed head of a martyr which had proved on examination to be 
nothing of the kind. He felt he could be silent no longer, and wrote a 
dissertation on the subject in 1691 which he passed to a few friends but 
did not publish. In 1696 he made the further move of sending it, in the 
form of a letter, to his friend cardinal Colloredo in Rome. He had used 
all his familiar moderation of language, and the authorities in Rome and 
the Congregation of Rites were treated with the utmost deference, but 
even so the cardinal counselled silence. Mabillon yielded for the moment, 
but it seems that his hand was forced by the threat of a pirated edition, 
and in 1698 he printed the letter in Paris with the title Eusebit Romani ad 
Theophilum Gallum Epistola de cultu sanctorum ignotorum. The book had an 
immediate vogue; five printings were called for and two French trans- 
lations appeared. At Rome enlightened opinion was sympathetic, but it 
was the very moment when Papebroch was being silenced by the ob- 
scurantists, and a strenuous effort was made by interested persons and the 
enemies of the Maurists to get the book on the Index. Mabillon’s guiding 
principle, that historical truth could never in the last resort be prejudicial 
to the Church, was not appreciated; even the pope drew attention to the 
acts of piety evoked by relics accepted in good faith, and was apprehensive 
that earlier recipients might be plunged into a state of doubt by Mabillon’s 
arguments. In the event, the Epistola was put into the hands of the Holy 
Office and would probably have been condemned but for the intervention 
of pope Clement XI, Mabillon’s friend, who rescued it with the proviso 
that a new edition must be produced in which certain points were pre- 
sented less directly. Mabillon was by nature firm, but never difficult; he 
made the requested changes with singular adroitness and without con- 
ceding a principle, and the new edition was duly approved by the pope. 
Time has wholly vindicated Mabillon in this affair, but his contentions 
were not finally accepted till the conclusions of De Buck and de Rossi 
settled the matter in the nineteenth century. , 

Meanwhile Mabillon had been hard at work on his last great achieve- 
ment, the Annals of the Benedictine Order. As early as 1670 or 
thereabouts he had planned these as the crown of his work upon the Bene- 


1 Mabillon to cardinal Colloredo in Ouvrages posthumes, i (1724), 359. The printed 
text omits the offending phrases. 

2 Leclercq, Mabillon, 751-9; M. Lecomte, ‘La publication des Annales O.S.B.’, in 
Meélanges, 255-78. 
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dictine centuries, and Dom Estiennot and Dom Germain had expended 
much time and labour in collecting materials, some of which were used 
in the proposed, but long delayed, Monasticum Gallicanum (1687-1870), but 
Mabillon did not actually begin composition till July 1693; thence- 
forward he proceeded steadily with a satisfaction that surprised him. The 
first volume was not published till ten years later (July 1703), but thence- 
forward the march was steady and the volumes appeared as follows: 
i (down to A.D. 700) 1703; ii (to 849) 1704; iii (to 980) 1705; iv (to 1066) 
1707. The last-named appeared six months before the death of the writer, 
who had left the material in an advanced state of preparation down to 
the death of St. Bernard. The work was carried on by the faithful Ruinart; 
he died in 1709, but he had left vol. v all but ready (to 1116), though it 
did not appear till 1713. His successors, who had a harder task before 
them, fell off in one way or another, and it was left to Mabillon’s protégé 
of other years, the distinguished liturgist Dom Edmund Marténe, to 
complete the sixth volume (to 1167), though he died some weeks before 
its appearance in 1739. 

The Annals must take rank along with the Acta, the De Re Diplomatica, 
and the two pieces of the Rancé controversy among Mabillon’s master- 
pieces, and, as a work of ‘straight’ history, it is perhaps the finest fruit of 
his genius. It still remains to-day the only full and connected survey of 
the history of the monastic order in Europe from the earliest time to the 
death of St. Bernard, and at first or second remove it has lain behind all 
subsequent accounts. The prefaces in particular are exemplary specimens 
of critical and judicial assessment which every medievalist may read and 
ponder with profit; they are composed in Mabillon’s dignified Latin. Had 
they been written in French they might have been among the classics of 
the language alongside the funeral orations of Bossuet.1 Mabillon had 
prayed that he might carry the story down to the death of St. Bernard, 
ever his patron next only to St. Benedict, and his prayer was granted. 
His diadochi had hoped to carry the story down the centuries to their own 
day, but though the Maurists were accustomed both to plan and to 
execute in the grand manner, this task was beyond them. They divided 
Mabillon’s empire into many parts, some of which they surveyed in print, 
while for others all that remains is a quarry of material which others from 
their day to our own have gratefully used. 

Mabillon has been acclaimed by an eminent scholar of our own time 
as the greatest of monastic historians,? and proud though the claim is, it 
would be hard to defend a rival. Wherein, then, does his greatness lie? 
To the casual acquaintance, the first impression is one of immense 
industry; the tale of folios is truly overwhelming. Beyond this, there is the 


1 The present writer remembers that his first appearance in print, now forty years 
since, was as a translator of Mabillon; cf. ‘A preface of Mabillon’, in Downside Review, 
xxxvili (1919), 53-7. , 

2G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, Cambridge 1921, i. 3: “There is no 
monastic historian who for learning and impartiality comes even into the same class as 
Mabillon’. 
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weight of learning. Never before, and perhaps never since, has a single 
mind mastered and retained such a vast array of sources, literary and 
diplomatic, in so many fields of Church history and medieval society 
between the age of Augustine and that of St. Bernard, and retained them 
so as to be able to survey any topic from above, with a wealth of illus- 
tration. Yet there were many industrious and erudite scholars in the 
Europe of his day who remain names only, if indeed so much as names, 
to historians of to-day. Mabillon stands out from his contemporaries as 
one of the world’s greatest scholar-historians by reason of the vision, the 
intuition, the creative quality of his mind, by reason of his critical powers, 
and by reason of his intimate sense of the dignity and obligations of his 
calling. His creative quality, by which he was able to impose order upon 
chaos and shed light in dark places, shows at its brightest in his work on 
diplomatic and liturgy. In both these fields, then practically virgin, he 
created a method and established principles which were, in their own 
sphere, as valid and as fruitful as the principles established by his con- 
temporaries in mathematics and natural sciences. After this, his critical 
power is his most obvious excellence. It is apparent in almost every piece 
of work, and in this he is eminently a ‘modern’ historian. When he takes 
up a problem, great or small, he shakes it out and holds it up, and then 
applies to it tests of every kind from every angle. Whether it is Augustine’s 
teaching on grace, the meaning of a word in the Rule, the Eucharistic 
practice of the early Church, the order of succession of bishops and abbots, 
or the date of a charter, Mabillon brings to bear upon it the same acute- 
ness of observation, the same wealth of information, the same sanity of 
judgment, the same lucidity of exposition. When he has done with it, the 
matter is, in four cases out of five, settled for good. Finally, there is the 
higher wisdom of the great historian, the seeker after truth who believes 
that truth can be attained and that the historian, in his particular field 
and trade, is autonomous. Mabillon is unique among those of his age in 
giving us more than once a manifesto of his cause and a statement of his 
credo in the demonstrative value of history.1 One example may suffice; 
it is from the apologia written at the command of his ‘superiors when he 
was attacked early in his career by some of his confréres; it is scarcely 
doubtful that it, or some similar passages, served as food, two hundred 
years later, for the meditations of Lord Acton. 


‘A judge (Mabillon wrote) is a public functionary appointed to give 
everyone his due . . . Such is also the function of the historian, to whom, 


1 Mabillon has no ‘philosophy of history’. He shows no trace of the Augustinian 
concept of world-history, and never moves into the realm of a Vico, a Hegel, a Marx 
or a Croce, though he was not without a philosophy in general—that of Descartes, as 
modified by Malebranche. His concept of history was that of the common man, viz., 
that it was the discovery and presentation of what had happened in the past, and there- 
fore a pursuit comparable to that of a judge summing up a case for the jury, though 
Mabillon laid the accent on the revelation of the past, while Acton emphasised the 
moral judgment pronounced on the criminal. 
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on behalf of the rest of the world, is committed the examination of past 
actions. For since all cannot make this inquest for themselves, the rest 
must accept his judgment; he is therefore guilty of deception unless he 
has a candour of mind which prompts him to say frankly and openly what 
he knows to be true. ... If he is honest, therefore, he must present as 
certain things certain, as false things false, and as doubtful, things 
doubtful; he must not seek to hide facts that tell for or against either party 
to an issue. Piety and truth must never be considered as separable, for 
honest and genuine piety will never come into conflict with truth.’! 


Twenty years later Rancé’s hint that Mabillon had written some 
passages with diplomatic insincerity drew from him the only retort in 
his reply: 


‘I may fall into error, like other men; I may even fall into inconsistency; 
but that I should write against my conviction—that, I trust, by the grace 
of God shall never happen to me.”? 


We may believe the man who writes thus, and his life and works are 
a standing proof of his high resolve and honesty. But Mabillon, as he 
says, was fallible like the rest of us, and a glance at some of his mistakes 
may serve at once as a warning and a consolation to lesser folk.® 

Vast and meritorious as were his labours as an editor, he was capable 
of the occasional misjudgment or omission; he could transcribe an inscrip- 
tion faultily, and miscalculate a date. He could even—not write against 
his conviction, but—allow his affection for his order to temper the 
severity of his approach, as in the matter of the antiquity of the abbey 
of St. Denis, and in the still more regrettable affair of the Holy Tear of 
Vendome. He could, as in the curious controversy as to the author of the 
Imitation of Christ, come heavily down in favour of what recent scholarship 
has shown to be, not only the wrong side, but a mare’s nest.* He was not 
infallible even in his own speciality: he had propounded correct principles 
in the De Re Diplomatica, but the technique of the subject was still in its 
infancy, and he could mistake a manuscript of the late fifteenth century, 
written in an archaic hand, for one three centuries older. Finally, he came 
a resounding cropper in the matter of the origins of the house of La Tour 
d’Auvergne.® There is more than a touch of irony in the affair. He had 


1 Cited by L. Delisle, ‘Dom Jean Mabillon, sa probité d’historien’, in Mélanges, 93- 
103. Cf. Dom. P. Denis, ‘Dom Mabillon et sa méthode historique’, in Revue Mabillon, 
vi (1910), 1-64. The last sentence quoted above reads in Latin: ‘Non debet a veritate 
sejungi pietas: neque haec, si vera ac sincera sit, veritati unquam adversari’. 

2 Cited by Leclercq, Mabillon, 562. 

® For Mabillon’s errors, see especially Leclercq, op. cit., 237-48, 826-7. 

4 Ibid., 119-31. : 

5 Ibid., 680-711; J. Depoin, ‘Une expertise de Mabillon: La filiation des La Tour 
d’Auvergne’, in Mélanges, 126-43, and A. de Boislisle, ‘Le cardinal de Bouillon, Baluze 
et le procés des faussaires’, editorial note to Saint-Simon, Mémoires, xiv. (1899), 533-58. 
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already, in 1703, exposed the fabricated charters of the Carmelite Father 
Andrew, in a model memorandum which later fell into the forger’s hand, 
and was taken by him to heart with such good effect that he was able 
with a subsequent fabrication to have his revenge by planting one of his 
forgeries on the editors of the Gallia Christiana and another on Mabillon 
himself. This, however, was nothing when compared to the master’s 
strange complacency in the great genealogical case of the house of La 
Tour, when Baluze, Ruinart and himself, solemnly called in as referees, 
gave a certificate of authenticity to a charter skilfully forged by a sub- 
librarian who ended his days in the Bastille. The episode is a curious one, 
and it is difficult not to suppose that for once deference to the reputation 
of Baluze and a certain loyalty of friendship swayed his judgment, but he 
held to his opinion even after the accused had confessed. It is indeed 
possible that on the point of historical fact Mabillon (and the forger) 
were in the right, and that the fabrication was sufficiently skilful to deceive 
one who considered principally the matter and the script. 

Baluze paid for the mistake by exile, as did cardinal de Bouillon, but 
Mabillon’s endorsement did nothing to obscure his fame, and he was 
shortly afterwards admitted, at the king’s order and with an unexpected 
colleague, Pére de la Chaise, into the newly created Académie des Inscrip- 
tions. Nor did this and his other mistakes do anything to lessen the respect 


and admiration that all who knew him had for his character. He appears, | 


indeed, even to those who know him only from the written record, as a 
very admirable and a very lovable man. Gentleness and humility, qualities 
not always associated with the tribe of scholars, seemed to his contem- 
poraries to be eminently his. Throughout his life he behaved as the 
simplest monk of the house, refusing all privileged treatment, whether of 
diet or of accommodation, as he refused the pension offered him by 
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Colbert or the dignified abbacy that could have been his in later life. His | 


intimate companions tell us that when on a journey he kept the strict 
monastic abstinence from meat, and observed as far as possible the litur- 
gical hours of recitation of the Office. Yet he was never a guest who made 


others feel ill at ease. He accepted the invitations of the great at Rome, | 


and we hear even of his dining out in Paris and making frequent visits to 
the country priory of Faron for rest or convalescence. His letters show a 
mind that is sober, indeed, but also keenly aware of natural beauty 
(saving only for mountain scenery, which had to wait for Romantics and 
the Goths for appreciation) and caught all the associations of the past; 
he had a vein of amused irony in the cross-currents of controversy. Above 
all, he was a very warm-hearted man. From first to last Mabillon’s life 
at St. Germain was full of friendships. He was the friend of innumerable 
scholars and great ecclesiastics, as well as of the multitude of others, great 


' 
i 


and small, who had come to know him, but there were always a few in | 


his life with a deeper intimacy, those who were among the inner group 
of scholars, the ‘petit dortoir’, those who were ‘du dedans’. He had entered 
St. Germain as the protégé of d’Achery, and ever regarded him as a father, 
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JEAN MABILLON 


deferring to him in their common work and nursing him in his illnesses. 
When he, in his turn, chose his assistants the bond of affection was quickly 
formed. A whole group counted themselves as his disciples, among them 
Edmond Marténe—‘le bon Emond’, ‘le saint homme Emond’—and 
Bernard de Montfaucon. But there was an inner succession of three whom 
we know well from their letters, Claude Estiennot, Michel Germain and 
Thierry Ruinart, who were his constant companions at home and on his 
journeys. Claude Estiennot, ‘Stephanotius noster’, of Varennes (1639-94), 
his first travelling companion, historian of the Vexin and indefatigable 
collector of documents, spent twelve years in sweeping the monastic 
archives of France. He was a man of tact, judgment and energy, and was 
taken from his researches to fill the post of procurator in the Curia; there 
he died relatively early.1 Michel Germain (1645-94), a Picard and pro- 
fessed monk of Rheims, large of habit, vivacious, impulsive and out- 
spoken, was his companion in the German tour and on the long journey 
to Italy. The historian of the abbey of Soissons, he was also largely 
responsible for the fourth book of De Diplomatica. His letters are a primary 
source during his years of close association with Mabillon. He died sud- 
denly in January 1694, and Mabillon mourned him long and deeply.? 
The third and most intimately linked of all was Thierry Ruinart (1657- 
1709), another Remois, by birth as well as by profession. Ruinart, whose 
Acta sincera martyrum is one of the most precious jewels in the Maurist 
crown, was in every way a contrast to Dom Germain.* Sober, a little 
serious—‘tachez de vous tenir gay’, wrote Mabillon more than once— 
ready to give and ready to receive affection, he became the beloved 
disciple of Mabillon. He survived his master by only two years; it was 
time enough for him to write, but not to see in print, the Life that is the 
most authentic source of our knowledge of Mabillon’s character, and is 
likewise one of the most fragrant flowers of French biography, recalling 
our own Izaak Walton’s life of Herbert. There was yet another, of whom 
Mabillon might have written ‘tu Marcellus eris’. Brother Denys de la 
Campagne was the relative of an old friend, and Mabillon had marked 
him out and begun to train him as a future companion and assistant. 
Nowhere else does Mabillon appear as a bad judge of character, but 
something serious went wrong with brother Denys; he may have been 
treated harshly or stupidly; in any case, he threw his habit off and reap- 
peared in Paris a few months later in poverty and debt. Whatever we 
may think of Mabillon’s judgment in the matter, his heart and his loyalty 
were never seen more clearly than in what followed. He raised money 
to pay the truant’s debts, welcomed him back to St. Germain, obtained 
the gentlest possible treatment for him and took him on one of his short 

1 For Dom Estiennot see Leclercq, Mabillon, 262-6, and A. Vidier, ‘Un ami de 
Mabillon, Dom Claude Estiennot’, in Mélanges, 281-312. 

2 Leclercq, Mabillon, 267-9; E. de Broglie should also be consulted. 

3 Leclercq, op. cit., 269-75; H. Jadart, ‘Dom Thierry Ruinart’, in Travaux de 


Académie nationale de Reims, \xxvii (1884-5). 
4 Leclercq, Mabillon, 578-605. 
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journeys. All was in vain. Brother Denys, frail or neurotic or both, once 
more borrowed the key of the garden gate’ and left his habit among the 
nettles. This time there was no indulgence; he was arrested and sent for 
fifteen years’ solitary imprisonment in the redoubtable cells of Mont 
St. Michel, that ‘Bastille super Mare’. Mabillon, profoundly shocked as 
he was by this second fall, might well have bidden the errant brother 
good riddance. Instead, he moved heaven and earth—superior-general 
and cardinals—to obtain at least a mitigation of the sentence. The whole 
affair cost him, as he wrote, more anguish than any other event of his 
life, but the anguish was all at the thought that one whom he had sup- 
posed to be destined to a life given wholly to God’s service should now 
be driven to despair or insanity by cruel treatment. Meanwhile, Brother 
Denys, who would seem to have been more able to take care of himself 
than Mabillon realised, succeeded in breaking prison;? he was retaken 
and put in irons, which his faithful advocate duly persuaded the autho- 
rities to remove, only to be rewarded by a second and more successful 
escape of the slippery brother, who this time disappeared from Maurist 
history to the great relief, as we gather, of the superior-general. Mabillon, 
however, never forgot him, and we owe to Brother Denys his Réflextons 
sur les prisons des ordres religieux, in which, after a masterly survey of 
monastic punishment and imprisonment throughout the ages, he de- 
nounced in dignified but scathing language the folly, futility and lack of 
Christian charity that was revealed by the harsh and cruel punishments 
still current in his days among religious, and gave an outline of remedial 
and rehabilitating treatment for delinquents which any reformer of the 
nineteenth century would have been proud to claim as his own. That 
was not quite the end. Mabillon, who had, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, made something of a nuisance of himself to those in authority, 
was taken severely to task by the unsympathetic prior of the day, a worldly 
man who actually endeavoured to remove both Mabillon and Mont- 
faucon from the house; he was damaging discipline by his over-indulgence. 
He fell ill about this time, and while ill, asked pardon and did penance 
for what he conceived to have been his fault. The whole episode, which 
must draw from many a reader a smile that is near neighbour to tears, 
brings us perhaps more closely than any other to the essential simplicity 
of Mabillon’s character. 

There is one last occasional piece that only Mabillon could have 
written. This is La Mort chrétienne, a collection, made for his own reading, 
of accounts of the last days of saints and others that he had collected from 
his medieval sources. It is a worthy pendant to the more celebrated 
relations by the abbot of La Trappe of the edifying deaths of his religious. 

1 Leclercq, Mabillon, 583. ‘Parmi ses confréres . . . d’autres chandsonnérent: 

Frére Denis de la Campagne 
A donc pris le clef des champs.’ 
The play on the family name defies translation. 


2 Mabillon’s comment was: ‘Je ne comte pas cela pour une faute, n’y ayant rien de 
plus naturel 4 un misérable que de tascher a sortir de sa misére’. Leclercq, Mabillon, 584. 
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Mabillon dedicated his booklet to the ex-queen of England, who had 
recently lost her husband. Shortly after the appearance of the book, the 
writer himself gave an example of a monk’s last days as moving as any 
that he had extracted from the records of the past. Dom Ruinart, who 
was at his side during the last weeks, devoted a book of his Life to a detailed 
account which should be read in its entirety, with all its record of physical 
pain and mental serenity, by all those who admire Mabillon. He died on 
the feast of his patron, St. John the Evangelist, 27 December 1707. 
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Joseph Milner’s Evangelical Church 
History 


by J. D. WALSH 
Jesus College, Oxford 





he Church History of Joseph Milner is one of those books which 
may perish with some revolution of the moral and religious 
character of the English race, but hardly otherwise.’! Sir James 
Stephen’s prophecy reads alarmingly to-day when the book has vanished 
even from the dustiest and highest shelf of the rectory library. But it was 
of Milner’s History that Cowper also wrote enthusiastically ‘the facts are 
incontestible, the grand observations upon them are all irrefragible, and 
the style, in my judgment, incomparably better than that of Robertson 
or Gibbon’.? Translated into German, Swedish and Spanish, relayed to 
Grundtwigian pietist circles through the histories of Rasmus Sgrensen, 
Milner was read as far north as Greenland and as far east as the Volga.® 
His book was instrumental in converting half a dozen Members of 
Parliament.‘ It was long considered—as Milner intended it to be—as the 
replacement of Mosheim’s famous History, and as such it was prescribed 
reading in the educated Evangelical home and beyond. In 1847 Julius 
Hare regarded it as still ‘the main, if not the sole, source from which a 
large portion of our Church derive their notions of ecclesiastical history’.® 
Ironically, it was from Milner’s soundly Evangelical pages that young 
Newman got his first love of the Fathers.* The History of the Church of Christ 
must thus be reckoned as a book of first importance in the religious 
history of early nineteenth-century England. Yet, save for a few pages in 
Abbey and Overton (still the most reliable survey of Evangelicalism, 
after eighty years) Milner’s book is now unknown.’ But it is easy to see 
why it went into edition after edition, abridged, continued, translated by 


1 J. Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, 1849, ii. 158. 

2 J. Bull, John Newton, 1868, 170. 

3M. Milner, Life of Isaac Milner, 1842, 334-5; K. Banning, En Landsbylaerer. 
Skolelaerer Rasmus Sorensens ungdom og laerergerning, 1958, 923. 

4 J. Scott, Vindication of the Rev. 7. Milner, 1834, 44-5. 

tf Hare, The Means of Unity: a Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Lewes, 
1847, Note A, p. 47. 

* J.de. Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, Everyman edn., 33. 

7C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, The English Church in the pe Century, 1878, ii. 
209-13. 
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JOSEPH MILNER’S EVANGELICAL CHURCH HISTORY 


different hands. It provided the whole Evangelical movement with a 
satisfying interpretation of the tortuous and often distressingly ungodly 
course of Church History. Reading Milner everything fell into place, the 
providential pattern emerged, the perplexed Evangelical found himself 
equipped with a historical justification of his position against the con- 
temptuous infidel, the cavilling Dissenter, the learned High Churchman 
and the Roman Catholic with his inevitable but searching question, 
‘Where was your religion before Luther ?” 

It has often been said that the early Evangelicals took no interest in 
Church History. But this needs qualification. Following the Puritan 
tradition they had cultivated the most successful of Puritan art forms, the 
biography and autobiography of the saint. See, for instance, A short Account 
of God’s Dealings with the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield (title and theme are 
lifted straight from the seventeenth century) or Erasmus Middleton’s 
Biographia Evangelica (1786) or the biographies in Wesley’s Christian 
Library or in the evangelical periodicals. As much as the Puritans the 
Evangelicals were interested in holy lives and happy deaths, and believers 
in the ‘Duty and Advantage of remembering Deceased Ministers’. But 
there were also longer Church Histories. By 1800 we have John Wesley’s 
abridgement of Mosheim, A Concise Ecclesiastical History, a typical example 
of Wesley’s talent for pious plagiarism; John Newton’s little Review of 
Ecclesiastical History; Thomas Taylor’s History of the Waldenses and Albigenses ; 
Milner’s History of the Church of Christ and Thomas Haweis’s Impartial and 
Succint History of the Church of Christ. 

For Evangelicals did not generally despise the study of history, profane 
as well as sacred. On the contrary, said Milner, there was ‘no literary 
employment of the human mind so free from the danger of abuse’.? 
History was more than a branch of polite learning; it led to more than 
‘mere conclusions respecting civil government, civil liberty and certain 
improvements of human society’.? For God was at work in his world 
to-day as in biblical times: in the pages of secular history one could see 
the world still under Providence and Judgment. The contemporary use 
of vague generalities like ‘chance’ and ‘nature’ had tended to obscure 
from men’s minds the fact that God’s moral government of the universe 
proceeded on laws as plain as those which governed the physical creation.* 
And if history taught us much of the character of God, it showed even 
more clearly the character of man; it forcibly disproved the optimistic 
view of human nature current among eighteenth-century philosophers. 
Some writers, said Milner, following the Epicureans, had looked at man’s 
senses and called him a beast: others, following the Stoics had looked at 
his reason and called him a God, but the Bible alone showed us post- 
lapsarian man as he really was, in all his glory and shame, a creature 


1T.. Scott, The Duty and Advantage of Remembering Deceased Ministers, 1808. 
2 J. Milner, Practical Sermons, iii. 1823, 408. 

3 J. Milner, Selection of Tracts and Essays, 1810, 442. 

4 Ibid., 456. 
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retaining tragic remains of pristine greatness ‘in the beauty and force of 
his intellectual endowments’, but by the fatal legacy of the Fall corrupted 
with a moral taint that brought the grandest of his schemes to ruin. Like 
Professor Butterfield, Joseph Milner believed in the gravitational pull of 
Original Sin in history.1 The continual failure of huge enterprises like 
those of Alexander, Caesar, and Peter the Great, showed us the same truth 
about man’s complex character: ‘greatness without a uniform plan, 
selfishness and vice, everywhere deform the annals of mankind’.? These 
truths he who runs might read. But how much more visible were they to 
the evangelical believer who knew experimentally for himself through 
conversion the meaning of the Fall and the Redemption. He had a key 
which opened for him the dark pages of history just as it had opened those 

of Scripture. He saw the biblical prophecies confirmed, the evidences of 
revealed religion strengthened, he had in front of him a shining armoury 

of weapons to use against the unbeliever. And if this was true of secular 

history, how much more of ecclesiastical. If in secular history we saw the 

Fall, in Church History we saw the Redemption of man, God’s effectual 

calling of his saints, his preservation of his Church in every age, his use 

even of heresies to testify to his eternal truth, and to prevent the quenching 

of the smoking flax. This was the chief purpose of Milner’s History of the 

Church of Christ. 

The gestation period of the History was long. Born of poor parents in 
Leeds in 1774, Milner had early revealed himself as a prodigy, and had 
been sent up to Catharine Hall, Cambridge. There he lost his early 
evangelical views and ‘reasoned himself out of the doctrine of Justification 
by faith’ by reading the works of Locke, William King and Samuel Clarke, 
and by studying ‘Cambridge metaphysics’. As Master of Hull Grammar 
School and Lecturer at Hull parish church, Milner went through a deep 
and prolonged conversion experience between 1770 and 1772, from which 
he emerged a dedicated opponent of the ‘profane philosophy’ which had 
misled him.* Interested in history as soon as he could read, the idea of 
writing a Church History of his own had been put into his head by reading 
Newton’s Review of Ecclesiastical History, the leading themes of which he 
developed in his own work.* Though he began work on the project in the 
early seventies, it was not until 1794 that the first volume appeared, and 
in 1797, when he died, the fourth volume was not ready for publication. 
The fourth, fifth and sixth volumes were prepared for the press from 
Joseph Milner’s notes by his brother Isaac, President of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. 

The plan of the History was outlined in the Introduction to the first 
volume. It was to be a history ‘of REAL not merely NOMINAL 


1 See H. Butterfield, Christianity and History, 1949. 

2 J. Milner, Selection of Tracts and Essays, 447-53. 

3 J. Milner, Account of the Rev. 7. Milner, new ed. 1804; J. Milner, Practical Sermons 
on the Epistle to the Seven Churches, 1830, viii. 

41. Milner, Account, v; J. Bull, Zohn Newton, 169; J. Milner, History, i. xii. 
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JOSEPH MILNER’S EVANGELICAL CHURCH HISTORY 


Christians’ which would focus on the life of true evangelical piety within 
the Church. Heresies and dissensions which had preoccupied so many 
previous Church historians—Mosheim among them—were to be omitted 
since they were not pertinent to the study of the Church of Christ: ‘as 
absurd were it to suppose an history of the highwaymen that have infested 
this country to be an history of England’. As the title showed, this was a 
history of the Church of Christ as the Evangelicals understood it: the 
invisible body of true believers to which alone they could apply the 
adjectives one, holy and catholic. It was not the history of any particular 
ecclesiastical institution. Though this plan was described as new, it had 
in fact been taken from Newton and originally suggested by Thomas 
Haweis, who was later to become a critic of the brothers Milner.1 Newton, 
too, had been concerned with the second theme of Milner’s History, the 
related task of tracing historically the doctrine of Justification by Faith 
alone, as the Evangelicals understood it. The touchstone of orthodoxy, 
the qualification for inclusion among Milner’s list of the really Christian, 
was the degree of clarity with which a man held this articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclestae. Working by this convenient compass Milner was enabled 
to cut a neat, if narrow, swath through the tangle of Christian history. 
These two constricting canons of interpretation did not hinder him from 
claiming that he had escaped from the narrow circle of his own habits of 
thought. In reading the Fathers, he said, ‘we must forget our OWN times, 
spirit, taste and manner: we must transplant ourselves into those of the 
author, and make allowances for his modes both of thinking and speaking, 
which are extremely different from our own’.? And he had not much doubt 
that he had made this long-jump of the historical imagination. His judg- 
ments were based on ‘original evidences, and not on the opinions and 
reasonings of any modern whatever’. In this age of historiographical self- 
consciousness nobody would allow this claim. But as far as he failed—and 
it was by no means a total failure—it was a useful failure. If his History 
can no longer be recommended as a history of primitive and medieval 
Christianity, it still repays study as a mirror of the late eighteenth-century 
Evangelical Weltanschauung. 

For, in addition to providing an unbiased history, Milner intended his 
work as an Evangelical apologia. To an age which distorted or neglected 
the doctrine of grace, which professed to revere the Reformation but 
remained ignorant of its fundamental principles, Milner would reveal 
the evangelical Gospel in its historical context. A typical Moderate 
Calvinist, he sought always to show the moderation and practicality of 
his creed; he stressed Justification by Faith alone as the fundamental 
doctrine of the Gospel, he treated Predestined Election sparingly, as a 
non-essential, and he expressly denied the idea, dear to contemporary 


1 J. Bull, John Newton, 120;.A. Skevington Wood, ‘John Newton’s Church History’ 
in Evangelical Quarterly, xxiii, 54-5. 

2 J. Milner, History, ii. 459. 

3 Tbid., 466. 
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high Calvinists, that Christ died only for the elect. Luther and not Calvin 
(who was not treated in the History) is the hero of the Reformation. With 
almost painful repetition Milner tried to prove that his Gospel did not 
undermine the practice of good works, and showed the connexion between 
faith and holiness, free grace and Christian duty.? Especially was he con- 
cerned to prove the validity of the Evangelical doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
which more than any other tenet, shocked Orthodox churchmen. He had 
already published the most detailed and vigorous treatise on the Holy 
Spirit produced by his party in the eighteenth century, and the History 
was intended as a further defence of the doctrine in historical terms.* 
‘The history of the Church is properly nothing else than a history of the 
effusions of the Spirit of God, and of the effects which they produce in 
the world.’* If the Spirit no longer produced miracles as in Apostolic 
times, yet his inspiration was still perceptible in the conversion of 
sinners and the sanctification of saints, and in the refreshment of the 
Church of Christ in her dry seasons by providential ‘effusions of the Spirit’. 
This was a pattern that he saw running through Christian history. 
Periodically the stream of evangelical religion would burst its banks to 
flood the parched lands about it: in time the effusion would be dissipated 
by human perversity—to be succeeded in turn by a new innundation of 
grace. 

The chief enemy of the Spirit lay, Milner believed, in self-righteousness. 
And nothing had been more calculated to make men self-righteous than 
‘profane philosophy’. Another recurrent theme in history was the running 
battle between pagan philosophical moralism, and the experimental 
doctrines of grace. ‘Il faut écrire l’histoire en philosophe’ had been 
Voltaire’s maxim: to write history in terms of the Holy Spirit was Joseph 
Milner’s. The History of the Church of Christ was dominated by Milner’s 
own revulsion against ‘profane philosophy’. As early as 1781 he had had a 
sharp brush with Gibbon over the unflattering picture of the early 
Christians in the Decline and Fall.* The primitive Christians had been good 
evangelicals. But from the end of the third century there followed a 
period of corruption similar to that in the Church of England during and 
after the reign of Charles II.6 A major factor in this was the Hellenisation 
of the Church, the disastrous attempt to fuse Platonism and Natural 
Religion with the Gospel. Milner hated those like Origen who furthered 
the practice of allegorising the Scriptures, or those like Justin Martyr who 


1 J. Milner, History, ii. 506. 

2 Ibid., 319. 

3 J. Milner, Essays on Several Religious Subjects, Chiefly Tending to Illustrate the Scripture- 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 1789. 

4 J. Milner, op. cit., 167. 

5 J. Milner, Gibbon’s Account of Christianity considered: together with some Strictures on 
Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, 1781. 

6 J. Milner, History, i. 533. Milner puts the declension of primitive Christianity at a 
rather earlier date than the reign of Constantine, the usual landmark in protestant 
histories of the Early Church. 
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tried to incorporate the doctrine of the Good Life with the doctrine of 
grace. Starting from his belief in the antithesis of the order of nature with 
that of grace, Milner could not concede to pagan systems of morality even 
Augustine’s epithet of splendida vitia: for him the Greek ideal of the Good 
Life was ‘an abstruse and metaphysical opinion which... differs... 
very little if at all from downright atheism’. Socrates was a mere idolater; 
Stoicism another word for self-sufficiency, which was another name for 
pride. ‘Virtue in Pliny’s writings, and virtue in St. Paul’s mean not the 
same thing.’? Through the misguided efforts of ‘mystics and heretics and 
platonising Christians’ the Trojan horse of pagan philosophy had been 
taken into the Christian citadel. ‘We seem to have’, said Milner grimly, 
‘the beginning of the decay of the first spiritual outpouring among the 
Gentiles.’* In this and succeeding volumes he lost no opportunity to show 
the bar sinister in the scutcheon of eighteenth-century heresies. The 
doctrines of Dr. Samuel Clarke were only a republication of ancient 
Arianism; the Ebionites were much the same as the eighteenth-century 
Socinians; Julian the Apostate had his modern counterpart in Hume. 
The struggle of evangelical religion and rationalistic philosophy had been 
renewed again and again in new guises: Augustine against Pelagius, 
Bernard against Abelard. The moderns comically deluded themselves on 
the modernity of their views: it was not new philosophy they propagated 
but ancient heresy. 

In his search for the tradition of ‘real Christianity’, Milner showed 
considerable ingenuity in discovering Evangelicals in unlikely corners of 
Church History. To recognise proto-Protestants among the later medieval 
heretics had been a commonplace of protestant history, but Milner spotted 
them among the dignitaries of the Church, even among the popes. One of 
his greatest heroes was Cyprian, who, if not clear on Election, had 
experienced ‘the essential doctrines of justification and regeneration’. 
Then there was Ambrose (rather remarkably, since he could well have 
been construed as an arch-allegoriser), and of course the giant figure of 
Augustine, raised up by a great effusion of the Spirit to restore light to a 
darkened Church. ‘For a thousand years and upwards, the light of divine 
grace, which shone here and there in individuals during the dreary night 
of superstition, was nourished by his writings, which, next to the sacred 
Scriptures, were the guides of men who feared God.’ * Jerome received 
qualified approval and Gregory the Great over seventy pages of eulogy 
for his high conception of the pastoral office, his authorship of some of the 
Collects in the Book of Common Prayer, and his despatch of missionaries 
to England.® In the Dark Ages Milner was hard put to it to discover 
signs of real piety save in propagation of Christianity among the heathen 
by missionaries like Augustine and Aidan in England, Boniface and 
Willibrord in Germany. Yet even in these gloomy days he hazarded a 


1 J. Milner, History, i. 220-1; i. (2nd ed.), 228 n. 

* Op. cit., 1. 163, 223. 3 Op. cit., i. 220-1. 

4 Op. cit., ii. 501. 5 Op. cit., iii. 35 ff. 
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cautious opinion that the Paulicians were possibly evangelical, and 
Claudius of Turin the first Reformer.’ With evident relief he arrived in 
the twelfth century with Anselm, who understood the Epistle to the 
Romans, and Bernard, who despite his mistaken austerities earned 100 
pages in the History. Milner thought Bernard tragically misinformed about 
the true nature of the twelfth-century ‘heretics’, like the Cathari and the 
Waldenses, who kept alight some of the doctrines of grace. Had Bernard 
been a man “at large in the world’ and not an abbot, Milner conjectured, 
he might have become head of the Cathari. At any rate ‘there is not an 
essential doctrine of the Gospel which he did not embrace with zeal, 
defend by argument, and adorn by life’.2 In the thirteenth century, 
having dismissed Aquinas with a curt nod as a semi-Pelagian, Milner 
recognised Louis [IX and Grosseteste as two of his burning and shining 
lights. In the fourteenth century goats were still more evident than 
sheep, and the Children of God, considered as a society, seemed to exist 
only among the Waldenses and the Lollards, though among individuals 
Marsilius of Padua was singled out as a possible evangelical and Brad- 
wardine more properly recognised as a precursor of the Reformers. For 
the Conciliar Movement Milner had little praise to spare. Its leaders 
were not Reformers since they had no intention of basing the reform of 
the Church on its only possible foundation, evangelical doctrine.* And, 
curiously, he was grudging in his recognition of Wycliffe and Hus, 
usually greeted as the Morning Stars of the Reformation. The Hussites 
were on the right track but led astray by militarism: Wycliffe was correct 
in his assertion of the sufficiency of the Scriptures for salvation, and in his 
teaching on Election, but erred in his wild views on property. Though 
Milner had spent a great deal of trouble on his study of Wycliffe, he was 
sad to discover that he could not ‘join with the popular cry in ranking 
this man among the highest Worthies of the Church’.4 The sixteenth- 
century Reformers did not build on Wycliffe, who was ‘so defective, 
so obscure, and so scholastical’.5 Milner did not share the hero-worship 
of Wycliffe by English nationalists like Foxe the martyrologist, or 
Milton.® 

A Moderate Calvinist, writing in eighteenth-century Hull, Milner was 
precluded from deep imaginative understanding of the medieval mind. 
But he showed an appreciation of some aspects of medieval piety which 
one might not have expected from an Evangelical, and which compare 
favourably with the more perfunctory judgments of greater historians of 
his age. He did not dismiss the Middle Ages as an epoch of Gothic gloom, 
barbarity and superstitition which merited study primarily as the Tunnel 

1 Op. cit., iii. 223-4, 233, 269. 

2 Op. cit., ili. 403 ff; 433. See T. Taylor (a Methodist Preacher), History of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses, 1793. 

3 J. Milner, History, iv. 180 ff. 

*Tbid., 104-5. 5 Ibid., 119. 

8 See W. Haller, ‘John Foxe and the Puritan Revolution’ in The Seventeenth Century . . . 
by R. F. Jones and others writing in his honour, 1951. 
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Period between Roman grandeur and eighteenth-century Enlightenment.* 
In his work was little of the contrast between la misére du passé and le 
bonheur du présent which characterised Voltaire and Hume. Hume had 
condemned Popery for its superstition and much of Protestantism for its 
Enthusiasm: Milner, whom the rationalisers singled out as an arch- 
Enthusiast proceeded to throw a protective arm over much of medieval 
‘superstition’.2 He had no great belief in his own age as an apogee of 
civilisation. ‘Certain it is’, he complained, ‘that much of the present age 
is remarkable for a selfish and narrow mode of conception, and a contempt 
of antiquity.’ * Christians of ancient and medieval times had their short- 
comings, but they were generally less dangerous than those of the 
eighteenth century: superstition was better than profanity and commercial 
greed.* A modern student of divinity had much to learn from the Fathers. 
Many of them showed a pastoral energy that put the worldly eighteenth- 
century clergy to shame, and most of them, however misguided in other 
ways, held the orthodox doctrine of the divinity of Christ with a clarity 
seldom found in the present age.> Rome and the unreformed Church 
were not to be dismissed lightly. We should not be prejudiced against the 
real Church ‘because she then wore a Roman garb’.* Milner fell out with 
Mosheim and Warner over their indiscriminate contempt for the bishops 
of Rome, which he felt was carrying Protestantism to the point of bigotry. 
Gregory I was a saint: only to Gregory II and his successors did he concede 
the title of Antichrist, and he had uncomfortable doubts about the 
depravity of Eugenius III and Celestine V.? When it came to miracles 
and martyrology Milner was not prepared to accept much Roman 
Catholic history, but here he prevented himself from moving too far 
the other way; it was his aim to keep an even course between Gibbon and 
Fleury. ‘Indiscriminate incredulity’ is ‘as blind a thing as indiscriminate 
belief’. More remarkable is Milner’s sympathy for early monasticism, 
especially for Basil of Caesarea. “The enormous evils of monasticism are 
to be ascribed to its degeneracy in after times, not to its first institution.’ 9 
The early monastic communities held the flower of the Church and their 
seclusion from the world was probably justified by the low state of society 
around them. Had there been more godliness abroad they might have 
been able to live in the world while remaining above it: as it was, by their 
immolation, they preserved the Gospel from near extinction, gathering 
into barns the grain which could later be scattered forth as seed. Here 
Milner’s sympathy is understandable. His own creed instilled into him 


1 See J. B. Black, The Art of History, 1926; T. P. Peardon, The Transition in English 
Historical Writing, 1760-1830, 1933. 

2D. Hume, The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Revolution in 
1688, new ed. 1778, iv. 38. 

3 J. Milner, History, ii. 294. 4 Ibid., 294, 466. 

5 Thid., 448, 523. 6 Op. cit:, iii. iv, 91. 

7 Op. cit., iii, 137, 171 ff., 366, 517; iv. 9, 36. 

8 Op. cit., i. 503. 

® Op. cit., ii. 102. 
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the same sense of the duality of World and Church, Flesh and Spirit; he | 


moved in the same broad Augustinian tradition which had remained a 


traceable thread through the medieval Church, and his own temperament | 








inclined him, in eighteenth-century Hull, to a similar self-imposed isola- | 


tion from a wicked world. His sermons are full of phrases which could 
have come out of the Civitas Dei: he, too, saw the Christian as peregrinus, ‘a 
pilgrim, a stranger, travelling to his heavenly home’.! 

The apogee of the History was the last volume on Luther, completed by 
Isaac Milner from his brother’s notes. The Milners were agreed in a huge, 
though not uncritical, admiration for the Reformer. Luther, they believed, 


had been sadly misrepresented by modern historians. Infidel writers had | 


followed the Roman lead in questioning the purity of his motives: others, 
like Robertson, treated him merely as an ecclesiastical reformer protesting 


against the corruption of the medieval Church, or concentrated their | 


attention on the political repercussions of the Reformation.? This was 
true enough. When analysing secular and external pressures in the origins 
of the Reformation, historians of the Enlightenment had shown much 
insight. But from Hume or Robertson one got no conception of the 


Reformation as a spiritual movement and a doctrinal revolution. Robert- | 


son catalogued the causes of the Reformation at length: the fourteenth- 
century schisms, the immorality, wealth and privilege of the clergy, the 
intellectual ferment of the Renaissance, the discovery of printing. In 
conclusion he gave his opinion that ‘there was scarcely any opinion or 
practice of the Roman Church which Luther endeavoured to reform, 
but what had previously been animadverted upon by Erasmus’.* Of 
Justification by Faith there was little mention, save for a passing reference 
to the fact that Luther ‘was obliged to inquire into the true cause of our 
justification and acceptance with God’.4 Hume and Robertson gave one 
the impression that it was the boldness and the obstinate temerity of 
Luther alone which led to his spiritual leadership in Germany. It was not 
only the historians who inculcated this one-sided conception of the 
Reformation, or possessed the ability to conceal or forget the uncom- 
fortable Enthusiasm of its doctrines. For many churchmen Protestantism 
was something negative in essence, the negation of Rome. As Francis 
Blackburne remarked (with approval) ‘the general and perhaps the most 
commonly received idea of the Protestant religion is that of a religion 


1 J. Milner, Sermons on Colossians, 1841, 58-9. Milner’s judgment on Benedict is 
curiously harsh, so too his opinion of Francis and Dominic. One might have imagined 
that he would recognise in the simple, popular piety of the Friars some resemblance to 
other medieval cults (e.g. the Waldenses) which have attracted protestant historians. 
But no. He writes of the ‘pride and deceit’ of Francis, of Dominic’s lack of humility and 
the way in which their followers buttressed the papal Antichrist and completed the 
‘MECHANICAL’ scheme of Roman devotion: History, iv. 5-27. 

2 J. Milner, History, iv. Preface. 

3 W. Robertson, History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V, 1769, ii. 78 ff., 118. 

4 Ibid., ii. 99. To be fair to Robertson, he covers himself by claiming that doctrinal 
topics are not his concern, but are left to the ecclesiastical historian. See Wilberforce on 
Robertson’s ‘phlegmatic’ account of the Reformation: A Practical View, 1797, 386-7. 
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which is opposite to popery’.! Others saw the grand foundation of the 
Reformation in ‘the Liberty of Private Judgement, that Natural Right of 
Man’.? To restate the Reformation as a religious and doctrinal movement 
—this was one of the main aims and achievements of the brothers Milner. 
‘The real distemper of the Church in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was CORRUPTION OF EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE.’® 
By a great effusion of grace Martin Luther had been raised up to restore 
the forensic doctrine of Justification by Faith to the centre of Christian 
belief. Here alone was the key to Luther’s career. His opposition to the 
papacy rested on his relentless pursuit of the doctrine of Justification to 
its ecclesiastical conclusions: ‘he was convinced that this fundamental 
doctrine could be established ONLY on the RUINS of Popery’. The 
experience and the doctrine which enshrined it were primary: the 
ecclesiastical reformation secondary. The Milners delighted in showing 
how the ‘new’ and ‘enthusiastic’ teaching for which Evangelicals were 
ridiculed was in reality that of the Reformer whom Englishmen had been 
brought up to admire. The History of the Church of Christ was thus an 
important English restatement of Reformation history, and a perceptible 
step, back towards the sense of protestant ecumenicity which, often 
strong in the seventeenth century, had faded in the eighteenth. Arch- 
bishop Yngve Brilioth recognised in the Milners’ work ‘one of the most 
important monuments we possess of Lutheran influence on English 
ground’.¢ 

But it was not only Socinians and Evangelicals that the Milners saw 
thinly disguised in every period of Church History. When discussing—as 
they occasionally felt compelled to discuss—ancient schisms and eccle- 
siastical rebellions, they had one eye cocked on the eighteenth-century 
English Dissenter. The History was published during the first alarums of 
the French Revolution, when the phenomenal growth of Dissenting 
chapels seemed to threaten the Establishment and the liberalism of 
Dissenting politics to threaten the ancient constitution of the State. Like 
most of their Evangelical colleagues, the brothers Milner were strong 
Tories, and swerved away from their Dissenting brothers in the Gospel 
during the Jacobin scare. The History of the Church of Christ was full of 
asides on the contemporary ecclesiastical scene: a defence of episcopacy, 
of infant baptism, a huge digression on ecclesiastical establishments. No 
occasion was let fall to point out parallels between historical events under 
review and the conduct of the Nonconformists. Of course, the Milners 
could not deny that ‘sectaries’ too could be powerfully affected by effusions 
of the Spirit. Theirs was, after all, a history of real and not nominal 


1 F, Blackburne, Works, 1805, iv. 382. 

2 P, Peckard, Sermon Preached at the Visitation of the Rev. Archdeacon Cholwell, 1772, 11-12. 
German protestants during the Aufkidrung were capable of similar judgments: see 
H. Bornkamm, Luther im Spiegel der deutschen Geistesgeschichte, 1955, 14-16. 

3 J. Milner, History, iv. xii. 

4 Y. Brilioth, The Anglican Revival, 1925, 35. 
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Christians; conversion not ecclesiastical allegiance was the mark of true 
religion.’ Yet there was a mean between ‘the despotism of idolatrous Rome 
and the extreme licentiousness of modern ecclesiastical polity’—and 
Joseph Milner did more than hint that it was to the latter evil that most 
Dissenters inclined.? Schism he deplored. He defended, for example, 
Cyprian’s strong words against the Novatians, ‘the first body of Christians 
who ought to be called “DISSENTERS” ’, and went on to compare the 
tenderness of the Novatians to their mother Church with the bitterness 
of the modern Dissenter.* Only from a Church rotten with corruption 


was separation ever justified. He refused to allow the Waldenses as a | 


comforting parallel for the modern sectary: ‘we have seen how obedient 
they were to established governments; and that separation from a church 
so corrupt as that of Rome was with them only a matter of necessity. The 
best and wisest in all ages have acted in the same manner, and have 
dreaded the evils of schism more than those of a defect in discipline’. ¢ 
The Hussites acted with similar justification. And Luther himself was no 
example of ‘turbulence and temerity’. Though the provocation was 
immense, it was with hesitation that he had broken with the papal 
Antichrist. Thereafter—in contrast to Zwingli’s ‘republican’ incitement 
to resistance against the emperor, of which the Milners evidently dis- 
approved—he had preached most cautiously on the right of resistance.® 
The Milners’ interpretation of Luther on civil obedience stands in marked 
contrast to that of Milton in his famous Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
a plea for organised resistance to tyrants.® 

The Milners’ asides on Dissent drew the first of the many criticisms 
of the History. Nonconformity took exception to the remarks on schism, 
and so did the handful of irregular Evangelical clergymen like Rowland 
Hill and Thomas Haweis.’? On the other hand the History was roughly 
handled by the High Churchmen, displeased by Milner’s narrow plan 
and his conception of the Church as the invisible body of the elect. 


1 ‘Tt is of no consequence with respect to my plan, nor of much importance I believe 
in its own nature, to what EXTERNAL Church (real Christians) belonged’: J. Milner, 
History, i. ix. 

2 J. Milner, History, i. (and ed.), 427 ff. 

3 Tbid., 400 ff. 

4 Op. cit., iii. 497. Alexander Kilham cited the Waldenses to justify breaking from 
Methodism in 1796: Methodist Monitor, 1796, ii. 232 ff. 

5 J. Milner, op. cit., iv. 1051-2, 1103. 

® See Merritt Y. Hughes, ‘Milton’s Treatment of Reformation History in the 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates’, in R. F. Jones (and others) The Seventeenth Century. 

7E.g. J. Cockin, Reflections after Reading, 1843, 135, on Milner’s ‘SPIRIT OF 
CHURCHISM’; R. Hill, Journey through the North of England, 1799, 9; T. Haweis, 
Impartial and Succint History of the Church of Christ, 1800. Haweis’s title perhaps shows an 
intention to correct the bias of the Milner brothers to, the Establishment of which he 
disapproved. Haweis’s History is a good deal less kind to medieval religion and a good 
deal more approving of early schismatics. Compare Milner’s approval of Cyprian 
quoted above, with Haweis’s ‘I would rather be under the curses with Novatian than 
utter them with Cyprian’; History, i. 246. See A. Skevington Wood, Thomas Haweis, 1956, 
for a good survey of Haweis’s History. In two pamphlets Isaac Milner vigorously combated 
Haweis’s criticism of the Anglican bias of Joseph Milnex’s History. 
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Alexander Knox complained of the way in which he read into the Fathers 
the forensic doctrine of the Atonement and not the moral interpretation 
which Knox believed them to have held. Milner viewed history from the 
wrong end. ‘Instead of trying modern truth and piety by their agreement 
with ancient truth and piety, he inverts the rule; and appreciates the 
ancients ... by their agreement with the moderns.’ An Anglo-Catholic 
like W. H. Proby, writing in 1888, blamed Milner for the work he had 
done in helping to confirm the Evangelical party in its heresy on the 
nature of the Church, ‘making not one Church, holy, catholic, and 


| apostolic, but two Churches, one visible and one invisible, one (apparently) 


delusive and one real’.? 

But what really forced Milner’s History into oblivion was the new 
standard set by nineteenth-century historical scholarship. Milner could 
not hold his own in the age of Milman, Thirlwall and Newman. His 
historical carpentry looked ludicrously clumsy to Tractarians and Liberal 
Anglicans. Newman himself, for all his debt to Milner, did not take him 
very seriously as a Church historian. ‘It is melancholy to say it,’ he wrote 
in his Essay on Development, ‘but the chief, perhaps the only English writer 
who has any claim to be considered as an ecclesiastical historian, is the 
infidel Gibbon.’* The Liberal Anglicans, like Hare and Milman, put 
forward a theory of development and progressive revelation and a relativism 
antithetical to Milner’s procrustean plan.* Milner had been concerned 
with continuity: like the run of eighteenth-century historians, he had no 
real conception of change or adaptation. For him ‘Christ, his Gospel and 
human nature are the same in all ages’.> Despite his belief that he had 
made allowance for the individuality of other ages, the orthodoxies, 
problems and viewpoints of ancient and medieval Christendom were the 
same as those of the eighteenth-century: Evangelicals, Philosophers and 
Dissenters much the same then as now.® The gulf between him and the 
Liberal Anglicans can be seen when one juxtaposes the prefaces of 
Milner’s History and Milman’s History of Christianity. Milman writes, 
‘rather as an historian than as a religious Instructor’.? While Milner 
searches for his Moderate Calvinists, Milman tries to ‘trace all the 
modifications of Christianity, by which it accommodated itself to the 
spirit of successive ages ... to portray the genius of the Christianity of 
each successive age . . . rather than directly to confute error or to establish 
truth; in short, to exhibit the reciprocal influence of civilisation on 


1 A, Knox, Remains, 1834-7, i. 256 ff.; iv. 252. 

2 W. H. Proby, Annals of the Low Church Party, 1888, i. 203. 

3 J. H. Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 1845, 5. 

4 See D. Forbes, The Liberal Anglican Idea of History, 1952. 

5 J. Milner, Practical Sermons, ii. 1821, 147. 

6 Here Milner’s History has similarities with Gottfried Arnold’s famous Ketzer 
Historie: ‘Es wird immer einerley Comédie oder Tragédie auf der Welt gespielt, nur dass 
immer andere Personen dabey seyn.’ See Erich Seeberg, ‘Gottfried Arnold’s Anschauung 
von der Geschichte’ in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xxxviii. 288. 

7H. H. Milman, History of Christianity, 1840, i. vi. 
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Christianity, or Christianity on civilisation’. Starting from his narrow 
conception of the ‘Gospel scheme’, Milner could not share Milman’s 
interest in Christianity as a developing organism moulding and being 
moulded by successive European cultures, or enter into his historical 
relativism. And if Milman and Hare showed up the failings of Milner’s 
canons of interpretation, it was left to the High Churchman, S. R. 
Maitland, to expose the many weaknesses of his scholarship. Mercilessly— 
for his exposé of Milner was also an attack on the narrowness of the 
Evangelical party as a whole—Maitland showed up the second-hand 
character of Milner’s sources, the weakness of his History compared with 
that of Mosheim.? ‘So far from its being worked out from original sources’, 
concluded Maitland, ‘in such a way as to correci the errors of supply, 
the defects of modern historians, it is little, if anything at all, more than a 
series of extracts from modern writers—principally from three modern 
historians, two out of three being Papists, and the third, perhaps: in 
Milner’s estimation (if he knew anything of him) very little better’.* 
Evangelical champions sprang hotly forward to defend their hero, but in 
vain.* After half a century of publication the last edition of Milner’s 
History appeared in 1847. 

In spite of its shortcomings Milner’s book had played an important 
part in the education of the early Evangelicals. In one respect it had 
helped to constrict their outlook: Milner’s round condemnation of 
‘philosophy’ probably confirmed the conspicuous intellectual narrowness 
of Evangelicalism. Yet the History had widened the horizon of the early 
Evangelicals in other ways. It had provided them with a pedigree. It had 
confirmed their belief that their doctrines, far from being new heresy, 
were ancient orthodoxy, held (if in forms sometimes distorted) by saints 
through the centuries of ancient and medieval Christendom. It was one 
of the ingredients of that burst of self-confidence which marked the 
Evangelical movement in the seventeen-nineties and helped its fusion 
into a formidable Church party by the early nineteenth century. In 1750 
the Evangelicals had been a congeries of scattered individuals: by 1800 
they were a group with collective self-consciousness and esprit de corps. 
They had always been confident in their appeal to Scripture: Milner 
helped to strengthen their appeal to history—an appeal they did not fail 
to use in their altercation with High Churchmen like Daubeny. Milner 
had provided his party with a rough but useful philosophy of history. 
It was, perhaps, in some ways a more sombre interpretation than that of 

1H. H. Milman, History of Christianity, 47. 

2S. R. Maitland, Facts and Documents illustrative of the History of the ancient Albigenses 
and Waldenses, 1832; A Letter to the Rev. H. F. Rose, 1834. A Second Letter to the Rev. H. F. Rose, 
1835; A Leiter to the Rev. 7. King, 1835; Remarks on that Part of the Rev. 7. King’s Pamphlet 
Entitled ‘Maitland Not Authorised to Censure Milner’, 1836. See Macaulay on ‘that stupid 
beast, Joseph Milner’: G. O. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 2nd. ed., 1877, 
ii. 285. See also J. Hare, The Means of Unity, 47-8. 

3S. R. Maitland, Second Letter to the Rev. H. F. Rose, 83 ff. 


4 J. Scott, Vindication of the Rev. F. Milner; J. King, Maitland not authorised to censure 
Milner, 1835. 
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JOSEPH MILNER’S EVANGELICAL CHURCH HISTORY 


some of the younger men of his time, who saw in the upheavals of the 
French Revolution signs of impending apocalypse and in the new 
missionary societies hope for the universal spread of the Gospel. Milner 
was a pessimist about revivals. Individual saints, he had shown, existed in 
all ages. By periodic effusions of the Spirit their numbers might so rise 
that the Children of God would exist as a vigorous society. But this seldom 
lasted long. Zeal gave way to lukewarmness; orthodoxy to error. Revivals 
seldom lasted more than forty years.! Real Christians remained a mere 
handful, a few lights shining in a murky world, a few saints among a 
perverse and crooked generation. 


1 J. Milner, History, iii. 120. Milner’s concept of history had much in common with 
that of the Puritans. See A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty, 1938, 50: ‘ 
deterioration is its note, but deterioration relieved by sudden interventions of God in 
behalf of truth and righteousness, as seen in the prophets of old, preéminently in the 
earthly ministry of Christ, and recently, after twelve hundred years of increasing dark- 
ness, in the Reformation’. This was the direct antithesis of Burke’s view. For the Puritans 
‘history is not “‘the known march of the ordinary providence of God”’: it is protracted 
wandering from the way, relieved by sudden interventions of God’s extraordinary 
providence’. 











The Revival of an Active Convocation of 
Canterbury (1852-1855) 


by P. J. WELCH 





or well over a hundred years, the convocation of Canterbury pre- 

sented one of those curiosities which give England so much of her 

charm. It was summoned to transact business, and, as soon as it 
met, it was prorogued before it could transact any business at all, apart 
from the pure formality of agreeing to an address to the sovereign.? It 
remained prorogued until the sovereign dissolved parliament. This state 
of affairs originated in 1717, when an immediate prorogation precluded 
the lower house of convocation from censuring the latitudinarian sermons 
of Hoadly. 





| 


Voices had frequently been raised against this continued silencing of | 


clerical opinion. Atterbury, in his Letter to a Convocation Man, tried to 
establish the complete independence of the lower house of convocation. 
It was not, he claimed, subordinate to the upper house at all, and there- 
fore the archbishop and his suffragans could hardly dictate the course of 
its proceedings. He adduced in support of his argument the relationship 
between the two houses of parliament, but as Wake conclusively showed, 
this was a false analogy.” Dr. Johnson made much of the contrast between 
the presbyterian kirk of Scotland, which had its general assembly, and the 
Anglican Church, which was denied an effective convocation. Lord 
Henley put the revival of convocation in the forefront of his plans for 
Church reform. A few years later, William Selwyn, deploring the attacks 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission on capitular property, lamented especi- 
ally that there was no ‘active Convocation’ to speak for the Church as a 
whole.* Bishop Denison of Salisbury deplored in 1843 ‘the enforced 
incapacity of the Church for consultation’* and looked forward to a time 
when convocation might discharge in an orderly way ‘those functions 
which rightfully appertain to the Church’.® Phillpotts was saying much 
the same thing to Croker,* and in 1844 Borthwick in the House of Com- 


1 There was one unimportant exception: in 1741-2 it was allowed time for a short 
discussion. 

2 N. Sykes, William Wake, i. 109-14 passim. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 44355 fol. 178: W. Selwyn to Gladstone, 31 January 1837. 

4 E. Denison, A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Salisbury, 1843, 34. 

5 Tbid., 35. 

6 G. C. B. Davies, Henry Phillpotts, Gambridge 1953, 177. 
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THE REVIVAL OF AN ACTIVE CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY 


mons spoke in favour of a revived convocation.! Whately and Blomfield 
were on the same side, although they both entered caveats against an 
exclusively clerical body. In 1847 the last convocation over which 
Howley presided embodied in the customary address to the Crown a 
petition for the restoration of full synodical powers. 

There were of course many people quite content with things as they 
were, and even some of those ardent for the revival of convocation recog- 
nised in the prejudices and suspicions of the laity their most formidable 
obstacle. Some churchmen were also very suspicious. Prominent among 
them was John Sinclair, vicar of Kensington, appointed in 1843 arch- 
deacon of Middlesex. He recognised in his Charge of 1845 that there was 
a ‘cry for a national synod, co-extensive with the Church’, It was ‘easy 
to conceive the general turmoil, the strife, the jealousy, the exasperation 
likely to follow any legislative interference with... existing arrange- 
ments’. Contention was the only certain result, whatever else happened.°® 
Sinclair, in a later Charge, was fearful of ‘the warmth, the irritability, 
the impatience’ which an active convocation would engender. The 
advantages so confidently expected from it were illusory’: the Church 
was already in a position of great authority and privilege®; and the com- 
position and powers of a revived convocation would arouse the keenest 
controversies. Would, for example, the province of York submit to be 
subordinated to that of Canterbury? Would the laity accept an entirely 
clerical synod? And were the clergy of 12,000 parishes and ecclesiastical 
districts fairly represented by 42 members, whilst official members and 
proctors of cathedral chapters amounted to 104?1° 

Sinclair’s arguments did not go unrefuted,44 but they commanded 
respect, not only because Sinclair had a deserved reputation for moderate 
churchmanship,}? but because he gave fair attention to arguments on the 
other side. He conceded that the system of indefinite prorogation for over 
a century was an arbitrary exercise of the royal prerogative. It was also 
somewhat insulting to imply that the Anglican Church was unfit to 
function as a deliberative assembly: Churches in Scotland and America 
were allowed to legislate. It was especially disheartening to be unable to 
give authoritative guidance when disputes arose over doctrine, worship 
and discipline.1® Convocation might do much important, if modest, work: 


1 Hansard, Third Series, Ixxiv, cols. 228-33. 

2 E. J. Whately, The Life and Correspondence of Archbishop Whately, London 1866, 279, 
note i; G. Biber, Bishop Blomfield and his Times, London 1858, 390. 

3 Chronicle of Convocation, 3. 

4E. B. Wheatley, Queries on the Revival of Convocation, London 1853 (privately 


printed), 4. 
5 W. Sinclair, Thirty-Two Years of the Church of England, London 1874, 42. 
6 Tbid., 200. 7 [bid., 204-13. 8 Tbid., 201-3. 
® Ibid., 216-18. 1° Tbid., 217. 


11 See especially: Presbyter, Synodal Action in the Church of England Seasonable and Safe, 
London 1852. 

12 B.M. Add. MS. 40535 fol. 35: Blomfield to Peel, 7 November 1843. 

18 W., Sinclair, op. cit., 198-200. 
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it might revise the rubrics, authorise a collection of psalms and hymns, 
and absolve the clergy from the obligation to use the burial service for 
deceased persons for whom it was not originally designed. If the Crown 
consented, it might even go on to the very difficult task of revising the 
canons and adapting them to modern use.! Sinclair would certainly be 
glad to see convocation give the Church an opportunity of protesting 
vigorously against the corruptions and encroachments of ‘the Roman 
system’.* 

These alarmed churchmen, especially in 1850, when Wiseman’s pro- 
nouncement provoked cries of papal aggression and the anxious visualised 
a ‘papal synod’ in England for the first time since the Reformation.* The 
Gorham judgment added to the general uneasiness, because it showed 
unmistakably that a lay tribunal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, could give the final decision even on points of doctrine. Blom- 
field’s efforts to remedy this and establish a new court on the lines of the 
old Court of Delegates were a failure. Only four bishops voted in favour 
of his bill of 1850, and the House of Lords refused it a second reading by 
84 votes to 51.4 Unfortunately, party feeling in the Church was running 
too high for such proposals to be considered on their merits. Many of 
Blomfield’s supporters were high churchmen and some of them were 
avowed Tractarians. That was quite enough to ensure the determined 
hostility of the evangelical party. 

The same attitude precluded a calm and fruitful discussion of the 
revival of an active convocation. There was the same alignment of forces: 
with a few exceptions, the high church party wanted to see convocation 
sitting long enough to discuss church matters, to appoint committees to 
consider difficult questions, and to give general guidance to the clergy 
amid the perplexities of the time. All this seemed to evangelical clergymen 
most dangerous, and they made the most of their influence to ensure that 
it remained no more than a paper project. In 1850-51 they were very 
influential. The Court was on their side; they had the ear of the Russell 
government; and they could exploit lay suspicions of the Tractarians, 
who were in the main anxious to see a vigorous convocation at work. 
The Times showed quite clearly where it stood. It could not imagine a 
body more useless than convocation for any of the purposes of peace, 
order or good government. Unfortunately, its uselessness would be no 
guarantee of its inaction. Though powerless for good, it would be able 
to do much harm. ‘We have not resisted the claims of Papal Infallibility 
to bend before a tribunal of our own raising.’® 

But it took more than this to daunt the advocates of a revived con- 
vocation. A Society for the Revival of Convocation was formed, and a 
resolution from a large meeting in the Freemasons’ Hall declared that the 
Anglican Church should deal with papal aggression, ‘in her corporate 


1W. Sinclair, op. cit., 215. 2 Ibid., 66-7. 
3 Presbyter, op. cit., 22. * Hansard, Third Series, cxi, col. 674. 
5 The Times, 16 January 1851. 
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capacity in her national synod’. This resolution formed the basis of an 
address to the queen and a petition to convocation. On 11 July, Lord 
Redesdale pleaded in the House of Lords for the revival of convocation. 
Although archbishop Sumner and the government spokesman, Lans- 
downe, were most unsympathetic, Blomfield and Lord Lyttelton strongly 
supported Lord Redesdale.? Altogether, the campaign was well under 
way, and by the autumn of 1851 the Guardian was quite confident. “The 
facts of the last few months are sufficient, in our judgment, to show that 
Convocation will meet again. . . . Nobody can prevent it. . . . There have 
been the debate in the House of Lords, the Synod of Exeter, the meeting 
at Derby, and the Charges of the Bishops of Salisbury and Gloucester.’ 
Nobody who knew the bishop of Salisbury’s sense and caution would 
think that he had committed himself to the revival of the ancient functions 
of convocation, unless he were sure that the change was practical and 
expedient.*® 

Convocation met on 4 February 1852. Samuel Wilberforce imme- 
diately presented a petition that convocation should be enabled to act as 
a deliberative assembly. The queen’s advocate, Sir John Dodson, inter- 
posed, and asserted that such a proceeding was unprecedented. He 
quoted the statute of 25 Henry VIII c. 19, which prohibited convocation 
from doing business without the express sanction of the Crown. Phillpotts 
dissented from this opinion, but archbishop Sumner decided that it would 
be highly improper for convocation to appear to oppose the Crown. He 
prorogued the meeting until 19 August, but on 1 July parliament was 
dissolved and consequently convocation too. 

The campaign for a revived convocation would have run much more 
smoothly had J. B. Sumner not been archbishop of Canterbury. Much 
disparaged in his lifetime and since, he must have had considerable 
strength of character to stand up to George IV and win the respect of 
that difficult king. His very virtues, combined with the authority naturally 
attaching to a chairman’s position, made his opposition to the idea of a 
powerful convocation especially infuriating. Samuel Wilberforce, in the 
course of a jeremiad to Gladstone on the ‘miserable and humiliating 
position of the Church’, asks in despair what can be done with ‘a Primate, 
so mischievously good’.® To the Guardian J. B. Sumner was ‘an alien and 
an intruder’ in the line of archbishops of Canterbury,® but the Guardian 
is hardly an impartial judge of the character and attainments of evan- 
gelical clergymen, although the exacting Thirlwall thought highly of the 
accuracy of its reports of proceedings of convocation.’ 

1 G. Biber, op. cit., 391. 

2 Hansard, Third Series, cxviii, cols. 516-50. 


3 Guardian, 22 October 1851. 
4 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, The Life of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, London 


1881, ii, 137-9. ; 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 44343 fol. 137: Samuel Wilberforce to Gladstone, 26 December 
1851. 

6 Guardian, 14 September 1853. 

7 A. P. Stanley (ed.), Letters to a Friend, London 1881, 65. 
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After the February prorogation, Samuel Wilberforce was very busy. 
With a passion for organisation more common in this century than in 
the nineteenth, he threw himself unsparingly into the struggle for an 
active convocation, meeting at regular intervals and transacting Church 
affairs in a businesslike way. He was genuinely convinced that the millen- 
nium would be on the way if system and discipline took firm possession 
of spiritual things. He rejoiced to find that three eminent lawyers, Thesiger, 
Page Wood and Phillimore, all doubted the legality of J. B. Sumner’s 
prorogation sine consensu fratrum and agreed that convocation could 
transact business, although it could not make or alter canons.! In his own 
diocese, Samuel Wilberforce did his best to enlist the support of all the 
clergy: at a very well-attended meeting of them he spoke of the revival 
of convocation as an urgent necessity. Some independent corporate action 
was becoming every year more necessary for the Church.? 

Samuel Wilberforce was not the only propagandist. J. B. Mozley was 
urging Gladstone to write to the Christian Remembrancer a letter on the 
precise functions which a convocation might be expected to discharge. 
Mozley accepted the possibility that the Church would free herself from 
the overriding veto of the State only by foregoing her temporalities. But 
limited synodical action, which was what the Church asked for, surely 
did not entail such a sacrifice?* Wheatley suggested that convocation 
should represent the clergy exclusively as spiritual persons and should 
deal with spiritual matters primarily and in themselves as ‘questions of 
law divine or of spiritual learning’, without regard to their bearing on 
matters temporal.® To allay natural fears and prejudices, those asking 
for an active convocation should state explicitly what powers they de- 
manded for convocation, and, equally important, what powers they did 
not demand.® 

Before convocation could meet again, the tories under Lord Derby 
replaced the whigs, and although, according to Samuel Wilberforce, the 
new government contained only two supporters of a revived convoca- 
tion,’ the Record spread the rumour that the new prime minister would 
advise the queen to allow convocation to act as a deliberative assembly.® 
That evangelical organ suspected that Derby’s arch-counsellor in ecclesi- 
astical affairs was Blomfield, of whom it was very suspicious. That bishop, 
it considered, could so easily assume the réle of a safe and moderate man, 
speaking ‘smoothly as well as harshly to men of all shades and parties’. 
In reality, this dangerous man differed from the evangelical party in 
principle, from the tractarian party only in degree.® But the Record 


1 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 142. 

2 Guardian, 28 July 1852. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 44372 fol. 47: Mozley to Gladstone, 21 May 1852. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 44372 “ Piet Mozley to Gladstone, 13 June 1852. 

5 E. B. Wheatley, op. cit., 6 Thid., 4. 

7 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, Op. Cit., li. 155. The two were Derby himself 
and Walpole, the Home Secretary. 

8 Record, 1 November 1852. ® Record, 18 October 1852. 
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warned Derby to be careful: the demand for an active convocation came 
not from the Church as a whole, but from proctors ‘drawn from the busy- 
body class of clergymen’. If Derby listened to them, he would split the 
Church from top to bottom.! The Guardian, of course, was full of advice 
to the opposite effect. The tories should take steps to revive convocation. 
‘Let them set the stone rolling,’ commanded the Guardian, ‘we should like 
to see who will stop it.’? 

But everything depended upon what happened at the next meeting 
of convocation and each party was laying its plans for this most thought- 
fully. As early as March 1852 the Society for the Revival of Convocation 
had issued a circular drawing attention to the election of proctors,* and 
two months later Sinclair delivered a Charge which was designed to 
hearten the other side.* Inspired by this, a number of London clergy 
signed a petition praying that convocation should not meet to transact 
business.5 Bishop Sumner of Winchester was even more opposed to the 
revival of convocation than was his brother the archbishop, and seventy- 
eight clergy in his diocese issued a circular re-echoing the views of their 
bishop. The Guardian did not fail to point out that more than half of these 
were enjoying episcopal patronage.® Samuel Wilberforce was discussing 
with Gladstone the policy most expedient for him and his friends to 
follow. The eventful decision was:to move for the appointment of com- 
mittees to consider any necessary reforms in the constitution and member- 
ship of convocation. For this no royal licence would be needed: the only 
possible snag was that J. B. Sumner might forestall such a motion by 
prorogation. It was doubtful whether the archbishop could legally do 
this; but, at any rate, Samuel Wilberforce preferred not to make more 
demands upon the government than were absolutely necessary.’ 

At the meeting of convocation on 12 November, Samuel Wilberforce 
moved an amendment to the customary address to the sovereign. This 
amendment did not exactly ask for a royal licence to resume the powers 
of convocation, but it pointed out that such a resumption was considered 
desirable and beneficial. The amendment, slightly modified at the sug- 
gestion of the bishop of Salisbury,® was carried. Samuel Wilberforce also 
successfully moved that convocation should present an address to the 
queen, requesting permission to draft in outline a Clergy Discipline Bill.® 
The lower house of convocation was even more venturesome. There was 
a three-day debate, ‘the first real debate for 150 years’,!° on a resolution 
moved by Dr. Spry and seconded by archdeacon Hare which recorded 
approval of ‘a memorable paper’ drawn up at Willis’s Rooms. This 
expressed the desirability of reviving the long-suspended functions of 


1 Record, 14. October 1852. 2 Guardian, 14 July 1852. 

3 Guardian, 24 March 1852. 4 Guardian, 26 May 1852. 

5 Record, 25 October 1852. ‘ Guardian, 6 October 1852. 
7 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 143-6. 

8 Chronicle of Convocation, 45-6. : Ibid., 15-17 


10 R. Seymour, Diocesan Synods : a Letter to the Lord Bishop uf St. David’s, London 1867, 7. 
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convocation. Dr. Spry’s resolution was adopted and sent to the upper 
house. 

Convocation could adjourn until 16 February 1853, leaving its sup- 
porters with the feeling that much ground had been gained. True, arch- 








bishop Sumner still asserted his right to prorogue convocation whenever , 


he thought fit but he went so far as to undertake not to do this unless 
proceedings became disorderly,? and the Guardian was quite right to 
point out that in 1852 there was no sign of this.* The evangelical party 
was really alarmed, and Derby had to assure Shaftesbury in the lords 
that the government had no intention of advising the queen to bring 
convocation to life again. It was quite true that convocation had taken 
three days to debate an address to the Crown, but, as Derby said, this 
was not the first time since 1717 that an address to the Crown had been 
a subject for debate. There were also precedents for a three-day debate 
on an amendment to such an address.* 

What Derby said or did was soon to count for little and in December 
1852 his minority government gave place to a coalition headed by Aber- 
deen. Samuel Wilberforce lost little time in approaching the new prime 
minister. In January he ‘had much talk’ with Arthur Gordon, Aberdeen’s 
son and private secretary. The subject was convocation, but the discussion 
cannot have been very cheering, for Samuel Wilberforce came away ‘very 
fearful’.® A further interview was ‘utterly dispiriting’.6 Aberdeen ap- 
parently had been in favour of reviving convocation, but his enthusiasm 
was evaporating at a most disappointing rate. He even went so far as to 
say that any but formal meetings of convocation were dangerous innova- 
tions. He was not going to allow them just because Samuel Wilberforce 
and his friends thought that they could bully J. B. Sumner. Convocation 
might meet on 16 February and debate until midnight if it liked, but 
there was to be no adjournment. The country was in his view ‘dead 
against’ those wanting a revival of convocation. So were ‘half the clergy’. 
The Anglican Church was in reality two churches, held together by 


_ 


we 


unnatural forces. A complete rupture would result, if Samuel Wilberforce | 


and his friends insisted on having their way.’ 

But the prime minister did not seem to realise how persistent and 
indefatigable Samuel Wilberforce could be. That bishop invoked the 
authority and experience of bishop Blomfield*; he made the most of his 
remaining influence at Court and used all his persuasive charm in an 
earnest after-breakfast conversation with the prince consort. He even took 
Stockmar into his confidence.® But much of this activity was fruitless—at 
any rate, immediately. It no doubt suited the meddlesome Stockmar to 


1R. Seymour, Diocesan Synods: a Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, London, 1867, 


7-8 


2 Chronicle of Convocation, 41-2. 3 Guardian, 24. and 17 November 1852. 
4 Hansard, Third Series, cxxiii, cols. 277-9. 

5 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 158. 

6 Tbid., ii. 160. 7 Tbid., ii. 161-2. 

8 Tbid., ii. 162. ® Tbid., ii. 165. 
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know at first-hand what was going on, but as Arthur Gordon told Samuel 
Wilberforce, it was a sad mistake to suppose that he was in the least 
degree sympathetic. It is most likely that the prince consort agreed with 
Stockmar: he was always suspicious of clerical pretensions, and Samuel 
Wilberforce’s influence at Court had much diminished since the Hampden 
affair. So Aberdeen and the archbishop had their way: convocation met 
on 16 February and finished all its business on the same day. The Guardian 
had to take what comfort it could from the observation that convocation 
was prorogued by ecclesiastical power alone. No state official intervened.* 

Samuel Wilberforce now directed his energies to the apparently un- 
promising task of winning over the archbishop. If J. B. Sumner could be 
induced to ask for an extended session, it would of course be much more 
difficult for the government to remain inexorable. At first, however, the 
archbishop seemed as little open to persuasion as ever. Even as late as 
August 1853, when the war of attrition had been in progress for some 
time, he wrote to Samuel Wilberforce: ‘I am afraid that there are subjects 
on which our views do not coincide and that convocation is and will be 
one of them, as long as you desire its revival and I oppose it.’® But a little 
later, the archbishop was somewhat less unbending. He explained that he 
did not mean that his suffragans were never to have an opportunity of 
considering matters concerning the Church at any meeting of convoca- 
tion: all he wanted was to prevent such a discussion at the meeting on 
18 August, when he intended proceedings to be merely formal.* The 
archbishop was no doubt equally hard pressed by his evangelical friends. 
Archdeacon Wigram was still asserting that it was ‘a delusion and a suicidal 
act’ for the clergy to ask for more responsibility.® 

Samuel Wilberforce had not relaxed his pressure upon Aberdeen, and 
in January 1854 he found him much more amenable. Aberdeen was now 
undertaking that the government would not object to convocation’s sitting 
for two consecutive days, if the amount of business necessitated this.* Nor 
would the government interfere with any adjournment, provided this was 
to some distant date.? Arthur Gordon also told Samuel Wilberforce that 
his father would assuredly be ‘able to reduce the archbishop to reason’.® 
Whether this happened, or whether J. B. Sumner’s conversion was a 
result of Blomfield’s representations,® it was arranged that the February 
meeting of convocation in 1854 should either last long enough for all 
business to be dealt with at one sitting or should be adjourned for this 
purpose. Russell and the evangelical clergy, like dean Elliott of Bristol, 
were astonished by the archbishop’s compliance. It was the last develop- 
ment that they expected. !° Abuse of J. B. Sumner was their only consolation. 


1 Tbid., ii. 169. 2 Guardian, 23 February 1853. 
3 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 199. 

4 Tbid., ii. 200-1. 5 Guardian, 14 September 1853. 
6 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 227-8. 

7 Thid., ii. 228. 8 Tbid., ii. 229. 


® A. Blomfield, A Memoir of Bishop Blomfield, London 1861, 329. 
10 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 230-1. 
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The most important item of business at the February meeting of 
convocation was the appointment of committees. These committees, unlike 
those of either house of parliament, continued their meetings after con- 
vocation was prorogued, and that is why those opposing the revival of 
real synodical action disliked them so intensely. Bethell, the solicitor- 
general, who was an avowed opponent, asserted that they were illegal,! 
but this did not deter convocation from establishing them. The first com- 
mittee was to discuss the expediency of any reforms in the constitution of 
convocation and make appropriate recommendations. Blomfield moved 
and Thirlwall seconded the resolution establishing this committee,? and 
to everyone’s astonishment, bishop Sumner spoke strongly in support.® 
This was not the only reason for Samuel Wilberforce’s satisfaction. He had 
heard that the proceedings of this meeting of convocation had most 
favourably impressed Aberdeen.* 

The meeting on 20 July 1854 lent further support to the view that 
convocation could do much useful work. Blomfield, when he presented 
the reports of the two committees over which he presided, remarked upon 
the harmonious atmosphere in which he and his colleagues had worked. 
The sole desire had been to reach agreement. This seemed to him a happy 
augury: if the Crown permitted a revival of convocation, there would be 
none of the acrimony that so many people expected and feared. The same 
amicable tone prevailed when convocation itself discussed the reports. 
Both were received, after their adoption had been moved and seconded.*® 
Blomfield also succeeded in persuading convocation to appoint two joint 
committees of the upper and lower house to discuss respectively church 
rates and ecclesiastical discipline.* Samuel Wilberforce commented that 
‘all passed most amicably’, although bishop Sumner of Winchester had a 
tendency to be difficult and the archbishop’s ‘extreme gentleness’ made 
an exact estimate of his inner feelings impossible.’ 

But archbishop Sumner had really made up his mind. He represented 
to Aberdeen that a prolonged session of convocation was a necessity, 
because convocation was now transacting business that any other institu- 
tion would be incapable of transacting. Aberdeen asked whether it was 
really a fact that convocation was doing anything that the diocesan 
bishops could not do by themselves. The archbishop’s reply was that there 
were many rulings that the clergy would accept from convocation but 
not from an individual bishop. Aberdeen did not at first commit himself, 
but he gave J. B. Sumner to understand that he would not withhold a 
sanction which so moderate a churchman as the archbishop desired. He 
would like the request put in writing, partly to strengthen his hand in 
the Cabinet, and partly for ammunition in a parliamentary debate. 

1 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 191-2. 

2 Chronicle of Convocation, 119-20, for Blomfield’s speech. 

3 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 232. 

4 Tbid., ii. 233. 

5 Chronicle of Convocation, 157-8 and 162-5. 6 Tbid., 165. 

7 A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilberforce, op. cit., ii. 262. 
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THE REVIVAL OF AN ACTIVE CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY 


Samuel Wilberforce considered that the important thing was to make 
sure of such a letter before Sumner of Winchester had a chance to dis- 
suade his brother from writing it. It was Blomfield who obtained the 
letter, which the archbishop wrote on 22 January 1855. On the same day, 
the dean of Ely, the prolocutor of the lower house, wrote to Aberdeen, 
at the suggestion of Blomfield and Samuel Wilberforce. Both letters were 
to the same effect: that a period of two to three days was indispensable 
for convocation to transact its necessary business efficiently, and that no 
descent into personalities or rancorous disputes need be feared. 

The battle was now over: convocation met on 6 February 1855 and 
sat until 9 February, doing a great deal of useful work. Even Sumner of 
Winchester was helpful.? In October 1855 the archbishop told Samuel 
Wilberforce that as far as he was concerned, the lower house might sit 
for as long as was necessary to deal adequately with the problem of 
spiritual provision for the people.* Admittedly, there were subsequent 
disappointments and shortcomings, but ‘the Church once more possessed 
a sacred synod for the making of Canons, Rules, and Acts; and Convoca- 
tion became, what it was by ancient custom, a part of the Constitution 
of the Realm.’* It seems ungenerous to qualify Tait’s handsome tribute 
to Samuel Wilberforce for his part in the fight,® and if committees meeting 
at regular intervals have little to do with piety and scholarship, we must 
in fairness remember how bewildered and leaderless the Anglican Church 
appeared to many of its members before the revival of the convocation 
of Canterbury. 


1 Tbid., ii. 270. 2 Tbid., ii. 280-1. 3 Ibid., ii. 287. 
4A. F. Smethurst, The Convocation of Canterbury, London, 1949, 17-18. 
5 R. T. Davidson and W. Benham, The Life of A. C. Tait, London 1891, ii. 540. 














BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
A Bibliography of the Works of 
Johannes Scottus Eriugena’ 


by I. P. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 





gena’s Periphyseon (De diutsione naturae) for the series, Scriptores latini 
Hiberniae, published by the Dublin Institute of Advanced Studies. 
It supplements the shorter one contained in J. F. Kenney’s Sources for the 
Early History of Ireland, i: Ecclesiastical (New York 1929), and, except in 


lhis bibliography is part of the preparation of an edition of Eriu- 





~ 


the lists of MSS., does not repeat what is contained there. The letter K | 


against a MS. indicates that it is mentioned by Kenney. Dom Maieul 
Cappuyns’s study,” published in 1933, would have afforded a broader and 
sounder foundation to build upon, but its bibliographical material, 
though ample, is not systematically arranged. Kenney supplies the form, 
Cappuyns the greater part of the matter, the rest of which derives from 
researches carried out since he wrote. 


~— 


In the light of these researches Eriugena is shown to be the author of | 


the following: 


1. De Praedestinatione (851). 

2. Acommentary on the De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurtt of Martianus 
Capella (859/860). 

3. A commentary on Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy iii, met. 9 
(between 859 and 862). 

4. A translation of the works of Dionysius the Areopagite (between 
860 and 862). 

5. A translation of the Ambigua of Maximus the Confessor (between 
862 and 864). 

6. A translation of the De hominis opificio of Gregory of Nyssa (De 
Imagine) (between 862 and 864). 

7. A translation of the De fide of Epiphanius. 

8. Periphyseon (De diuisione naturae) (between 864 and 866). 

9. Expositiones super Ierarchiam caelestem (between 865 and 870). 

10. A revised version of the translation of Dionysius (between 865 and 


875). 


1 T should like to acknowledge the debt I owe to Dr. R. W. Hunt, Keeper of Western 
MSS. at the Bodleian Library, for constant help and encouragement and for the particu- 
lar kindness of offering to read through the typescript. 

2 Fean Scot Erigéne: sa vie, son euvre, sa pensée, Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis, 
Dissertationes . . . ser. II, xxvi. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


11. A homily on the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel. 
12. A commentary on St. John’s Gospel. 

13. Tractatus de uisione Dei. 

14. Poems. 


Of these fourteen works eight are included in Floss’s edition in P.L., 
cxxii: De Praedestinatione, the translation of Dionysius (the earlier version, 
emended to some extent from the later), the translation of Maximus 
(incomplete), Periphyseon, Expositiones (incomplete), the homily and three 
of the four extant fragments of the commentary on the Fourth Gospel, 
and the poems (incomplete). A new and complete edition of the poems was 
published by Traube in 1896, and in recent years editions have appeared 
of the Boethius commentary, the missing portion of the Expositiones, and 
a commentary on Martianus Capella in which parts, at least, of Eriugena’s 
work are included. The MSS. of the De Imagine and the rest of the trans- 
lation of the Ambigua have been identified by Cappuyns (as, with less 
certainty, a fourth fragment of the commentary on St. John) but have not 
been published. The translation of Epiphanius and the Tractatus have not 
been discovered. 


I 
De Praedestinatione 
Commissioned by Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, and his suffragan 
Pardulus, bishop of Laon; published, with a dedicatory epistle to the two 
bishops, early in 851.4 


MS. 


[K] Paris Bibl. Nat. 13386 (S. Germ. 1314 olim 634), s. ix, ff. 103-58 
(the second of four MSS. bound up together), from Corbie. This is the 
only known MS., but another is mentioned in the twelfth-century cata- 
logue of Cluny.? 


Editions 


[K] Maugin, Veterum auctorum qui ix seculo de praedestinatione et gratia scrip- 
serunt opera et fragmenta, i, Paris 1650, 109 ff. 

[K] Floss, P.L., cxxii. 355A-440A (Mauguin’s edition inadequately 
emended from the MS.). 

[K] E. Dimmler, M.G.H., Epist. v, Berlin 1899, 630 (Dedicatory epistle 
only). 


References 
Prudentius of Troyes, De Praedestinatione, P.L., cxv. 1009 ff. (a reply). 
Florus of Lyon, Libellus aduersus cuiusdam uanissimi hominis qui cognominatur 


1H. Schrérs, Hinkmar Erzbischof von Rheims, Fribourg 1884, 115 n. 24; cf. 117 n. 30. 
2 L. Delisle, Le cabinet des MSS de la Bibl. Nat., ii. Paris 1874, 465, n. 199. 
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Toannes ineptias et errores de praedestinatione...P.L., cxix. 102 ff. Liber de 
tribus epistolis, P.L., cxxi. 985-1068. Mansi, Concil. Collect. Ampliss. xv, 
Venice 1770, 1-13 (Council of Valence); 537-40 (Council of Langres),. 





Kenney, op. cit., 381, 575-7 and authorities cited at 382-5. Cappuyns, 
op. cit., 102-27. 


2 
The Commentary on Martianus Capella 


Much study was devoted in the ninth century to the De Nupitiis, 
especially by the group of Irish scholars at Laon, of whom the two most 
eminent were Eriugena and Martin the Irishman. There is strong evidence 
that each of these wrote a commentary on Martianus’s work; but the 
most popular commentary, to judge by the wide distribution of its MSS., 
was that of Remigius of Auxerre, who was a pupil of Martin. This is 
mainly based on earlier commentaries, principally the commentary once 
ascribed, on very slender evidence, to Dunchad,! but which is in all 
probability Martin’s.2, A secondary source was the commentary of | 
Eriugena, whom Remigius occasionally cites by name, Iohannes Scottus. 
The glosses in which he does so appear in a commentary preserved in 
two MSS., one at Paris, the other at Oxford, which presumably, therefore, 
in some measure, represents the Commentary of Eriugena. It is not, how- 
ever, the full text of this commentary: in some glosses it is clear that 
Remigius used a more complete version, and Books ii to ix are treated in 
a much more cursory fashion than the first book, which, perhaps, alone 
fully reproduces the original version. Books ii to ix, as they appear in these 
two MSS., derive from one or more epitomes—in some MSS. of Remigius 
the full text is replaced by shortened versions in the same way, and in two 
of these, the shortened version of Books vi—ix is identical with that of the 
two Eriugena MSS. On the other hand, for Book i, in which we have 
something approaching Eriugena’s full text, the two extant MSS. present 
different versions. That Eriugena wrote a commentary on Martianus 
Capella, and that this is related to the commentary preserved in the Paris 
and Oxford MSS., is amply demonstrated by the authorities given below: 
the precise nature of the relationship is still a matter of uncertainty. 

Two astronomical references in the text would, if taken at their face 
value, prove that Eriugena’s commentary was written in 859/860.° | 
Unfortunately, neither occurs in Book i, and each is better recorded by 
Remigius than in the Paris-Oxford commentary, so that their trust- 
worthiness is diminished. But the second appears to be a true record of 
what Eriugena actually wrote,* and is consistent with his having written 


~ 





— 


| 


1M. Esposito, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, ix (1913), 159-63. 

2 Jean G. Préaux, ‘Le commentaire de Martin de Laon sur l’ceuvre de Martianus 
Capella’, Latomus xii (1953), 437-59- 

3 Cornelia C. Coulter, review of Dr. Lutz’s edition of the Annotationes in the American 
Historical Review, xlvi (1940), 109-11; id., “The Date of John the Scot’s Annotationes in 
Marcianum., Speculum xvi (1941), 487-8. : 
4 Lutz, art. cit., Med. Stud., xix. 
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iton Monday, 21 August 859, a date which is acceptable on other grounds. 
It would, of course, have been too early for Remigius. 


MSS. 


[K] Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12960 (St. Ger. 1110), s. ix. ff. govb. (begin- 
ning at line 18) and 47-115, from Corbie.1 The MS. also contains a 
fragment of the Periphyseon, to be mentioned later (ff. 31-8), Books iv 
and v of the ‘Dunchad’ Commentary attributed to Martin of Laon, 
in which the final glosses of Book v are supplied from the ‘Eriugena’ 
Commentary (ff. 25-30), and an incomplete copy of the Remigius Commen- 
tary (ff. 39-46). The text under discussion is entitled: Annotations in Maret- 
anum. Oxford Bodl. Auct. T IT 19, s. ix—x, a small codex of 168 ff. from the 
Monastery of St. Vincent at Metz. The text ends at the fifth line of f. 166¥, 
the last two folios being blank. Incipiunt glosae Martian. Berne 331. Books 
vi-ix only. Books i-v are from the Remigius Commentary. Paris Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 8675: a twelfth-century MS., in which the contents are as 
follows: Books i-v of Remigius; Books vi-ix of ‘Eriugena’; Book ix of 
Remigius (incomplete). Explicit commentum Remigii in libros Martiant. Paris 
Bibl. Nat. nouv. acqu. 340, f. 40°, line 17: gloss in a version of Remigius: 
‘Vindico secundum Iohannem Scotum ad uindictam, uendico uero ad 
acquisitionem’. It does not appear in either MS. of the ‘Eriugena’ 
commentary, and in the other Remigius MSS. the author’s name is 
omitted. 


Editions 


[K] B. Hauréau, ‘Commentaire de Jean Scot Erigéne sur Martianus 
Capella, Manuscrit de St-Germain-des-Prés, No. 1110, Notices et extraits 
des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque impériale de France . . ., xx. Paris 1865, pt. 2, 
1-39. An edition of the longer of the two commentaries on Book iv from 
the Paris MS. 

[K] M. Manitius, ‘Zu Dunchads und Johannes Scottus’ Martiankom- 
mentar’, Didaskaleion, i. Turin 1912, 139-72; id., ‘Zu Johannes Scottus 
und Remigius’, Didask., ii. 1913, 43-57. A selection of glosses from Books 
i, ii, and iii from the Paris MS. 

Cora E. Lutz, Johannis Scotti Annotationes in Marcianum, Mediaeval 
Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. From the Paris MS. 

(M. Mélandre intended an edition,” but this never appeared.) 


References 
Floss, P.L., cxxii. pp. xviii-xix. Hauréau, op. cit.; id., Histoire de la philo- 
sophie scolastique, i. Paris 1872, 109. Valentine Rose, ‘Die lat. Meerman- 
Handschriften des Scr. Th. Phillipps i. d. kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin’, 


1 It bears the Corbie pressmark and is probably the MS. described in the twelfth- 
century catalogue: Martiani expositio e Iohanne Scoto excerpta. 
2 ‘Tépa ou Scot Erigéne’, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, vi 


(1931), p. 279. 
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Bollettino di bibliografia (1892), 396. E. K. Rand, ‘Johannes Scottus’, 
Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, Munich 
1906, 11, 81, 82. Kenney, 379 (pp. 574, 575) and authorities cited. 
H. Liebeschiitz, Fulgentius Metaforalis, Leipzig 1926, 15. M. Mélandre, 





‘Iépa ou Scot Erigéne, Archives d@’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 
vi (1931), 277-86. Cappuyns, op. cit., 75, 76. E. von Erhardt-Siebold 
and R. Erhardt, Cosmology in the Annotationes in Marcianum: more Light on 
Erigena’s Astronomy, Baltimore 1940. E. K. Rand, ‘How much of the 
Annotationes in Marcianum is the Work of John the Scot ?’, Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Ixxi (1940), 504-17. 
C. C. Coulter, Review of Dr. Lutz’s edition in the American Historical | 
Review, xlvi (1940), 109-11; id., ‘The Date of John the Scot’s Annota- 

tiones in Marcianum’, Speculum, xvi (1941), 487-8. E. K. Rand, Review 


of Dr. Lutz’s edition, ibid., 129-31. L. Labowsky, ‘A New Version of } 


Scotus Eriugena’s Commentary on Martianus Capella’, Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Studies, i. fasc. 2, Warburg Institute 1943, 187-93: on the 
Oxford MS. Jean G. Préaux, ‘Le commentaire de Martin de Laon sur 
Yoeuvre de Martianus Capella’, Latomus, xii (1953), 437-59. Cora E. 
Lutz, Dunchad, Glosae in Martianum, Lancaster 1944; id., ‘Remigius’ | 
Ideas on the Origin of the Seven Liberal Arts’, Mediaevalia et Humanistica, } 
x (1956), 32-49; id., ‘Remigius’ Ideas on the Classification of the Seven 
Liberal Arts’, Traditio, xii (1956), 65-86; id., “The Commentary of Regi- 
gius of Auxerre on Martianus Capella’, Mediaeval Studies, xix (1957), 
137-56. Claudio Leonardi, ‘Illustrazioni e glosse in un codice di Marzi- 


(1956-7), pt. ii, 39-60. 





3 


The Commentary on Boethius, de Cons. Phil., iii met. 9. 

Various attempts have been made to prove that Eriugena wrote a 
commentary on the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius, who was one of 
his principal Latin sources, but only of this passage (to which particular 
importance was attached in the Middle Ages) has any commentary of 
his come to light. This was discovered in 1952 by H. Silvestre, who 
supposes it to have been written between 859 and 862. 


MS. 


Brussels Bibl. Roy 10066-10077, ff. 157-158". The contents of the 
codex date from the eleventh and twelfth centuries: the present text | 
belongs to the earlier date. 


1 The MS. is described by J. van den Gheyn, Catalogue des MSS de la Bibl. Roy. de 
Belgique, ii. Brussels 1902, no. 977, 49-50; and C. Gasar and F. Lyra, Les principaux 
MSS. a peintures de la Bibl. Roy. de Belgique, i. Paris 1937, 21-6. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Edition 
H. Silvestre, ‘Le commentaire inédit de Jean Scot Erigéne au métre ix 


du livre iii du De Consolatione Philosophiae de Boéce’, Revue d’ histoire 
ecclésiastique, xlvii (1952), 44-122. 


4 
The Translation of the Works of Dionysius the Areopagite 
(First Version) 


Eriugena’s first translation, from the Greek codex (Paris Bibl. Nat. gr. 
4371) presented in 827 by Michael the Stammerer, emperor of the East, 
to Louis the Pious, emperor of the West, is not likely to have been made 
before the year 860, in which Hincmar of Rheims wrote his De Prae- 
destinatione, for when, in this work, the author has occasion to quote 
Dionysius he uses the earlier version of Hilduin: he would certainly have 
used Eriugena’s, which was the better version and had been royally 
commissioned, had it existed at the time. On the other hand, Eriugena 
makes use of his own version in the Pertphyseon, of which the first recension 
at least must have been written before 866, and between the composition 
of this long work and the Versio Dionysti must be placed Eriugena’s other 
translations from the Greek: the Versio Dionysit is not likely to have been 
written much later than 862. 

Eriugena supplied his translation with a dedicatory epistle to Charles 
the Bald and the two poems, Hanc libam . . ., which precedes the epistle, 
and Lumine sidereo . . ., which follows it. This early version no longer exists 
in its pure form. It was superseded by an improved version, and the MSS. 
of both show a continuous process of correction from Greek MSS. which 
offered a better text than that of Eriugena’s exemplar. The MS. traditions 
of the two versions are so intimately connected that it is impossible to 
treat them separately. Moreover, the recognition that there were two 
distinct versions is a recent discovery, and is, therefore, ignored by the 
editors and all but the latest authorities. The MSS. and editions of both 
versions have therefore been listed together, and will be found at the end 
of the section dealing with the later version. 


5 

The Translation of the Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor. 

The translation of the ITepi €xdorov ra&v aroppnbévtwy tyiv KeBadaiwy ev 
tots Tod wyiov Ipyyopiov tod Oeoddyou Adyots,? a copy of which must have 
found its way into the libraries of Gaul, was also commissioned by 
the king. The translator’s dedicatory epistle records this, and also, by 
referring to the Versio Dionysiit, shows that the Ambigua was the later 


1H. Omont, ‘Le manuscrit des ceuvres de saint Denys l’Aréopagite envoyé de 
Constantinople 4 Louis le Débonnaire en 827’, Revue des études grecques, xvii (1904), 230- 
236; P. G. Théry, O.P., Etudes dionysiennes, i. Paris 1932, 63-100. 

2 P. G., xci. 1061-1418 (from Oehler’s edition, Anecdota, i. Halle 1857). 
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translation. Almost certainly, therefore, it was made later than 862, but 
since it also is quoted in the Pertphyseon, it could not have been much later; 
probably not after 864. In addition to the dedicatory epistle the translator 


included three of his poems: Kyrrie caeligenae..., Quisquis rhetorico..., | 


Quisquis amat.... 


MSS. 


[K] Paris Arsenal 237 (378 T.L.), s. ix, from Cluny. At present it | 


contains 184 ff., but three folios are missing at the end, and the text ends 
with the words: ludit enim uerbum excellens in speciebus uariis iudicans ut 








uul(t) mundum seculum hic et illic. nun(quid) . . .1. Of these three folios, | 


which would just contain the rest of the text, the second is now f. 9 of 
MS. Vat. Reg. lat. 596, published by C. Grieth (who printed the verso 
before the recto) as a fragment of an unknown work by Eriugena. 

[K] Paris Mazarine 561, a complete and contemporary copy of the 
Arsenal MS., 220 ff., of which the text occupies 216. It formed part of the 
library of Wulfad, the friend to whom Eriugena dedicated the Periphyseon. 
A list headed ‘Bibli Vulfadi’ on f. 219 includes Eriugena’s Versio Dionysit, 
the Periphyseon, and ‘Scoliarum maximi’, by which is probably: meant this 
MS. Ff. 217’-219' contain an unpublished fragment of Eriugena’s Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Gospel, which is discussed later. 

[K] Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 2203 (olim Colbert 1132; Reg. 40288), 
s. xiv. ff. 1317-133": a collection of extracts from the Ambigua entitled: 
Auctoritatis Sancti Maximi monachi exceptuate de exposicione quam fecit quorum- 
dam uerborum Gregorit Theologt. 

Charleville 132, s. xiv, contains the same text as above. 

Tréves 181, s. xvi, ff. 97-8: the same text. 

Cambridge Trin. Coll. 0.9.5 is the first part of a copy made in the 
seventeenth century by Mabillon for Thomas Gale, the first editor. Gale 
has recorded this on f. 1, together with the fact that it was made from 
an exemplar at Rheims. The text ends with the words: ... uitae uiam 
siccis pertransierunt uestigiis,? the last words of the printed editions. 

Cambridge Trin. Coll. 0.10.36, the second half of the MS. just men- 


— 





—- 


tioned, entitled: Maximi uersio per Ioannem Scotum ex exemplari Rhemensi. | 


200 ff. After the omission of one section (not noticed by Cappuyns), De 
transitu per mare,® the text continues to the end of the Ambigua. 

These two Cambridge MSS. were both the property of Thomas Gale, 
and are entered in the catalogue of his library as: Joannis Scott Erigenae 
uersio Ambiguorum S. Maximi. 


Editions 


|K] [Thomas Gale] Appendix to Gale’s edition of the Periphyseon, | 


1-45. The first part only, from Cam. Trin. Coll. 0.9.5. Why he did not 
1 Cf. Maximus, op. cit., 1412-1413 (=Greg. Naz., Or. in-Pentecost., cap. xii, 741). 
2 Maximus, op. cit., 1115D. "id. ery7A. 
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complete the edition from the other Cambridge MS., which he also 
possessed, is not known. 

[K] Charles Grieth, Spicilegium uaticanum (Frauenfeld 1838), 80 ff. The 
Vatican fragment only, printed verso before recto, under the title: Liber 
de egressu et regressu animae ad Deum. 

[K] Floss, P.L., cxxii. 1193-1222 (=P.G., xci. 1061-1115). First part 
only, edited from Gale’s text. 

Ibid. 1023A—1024B (=P.G., xci. 1416A—D3). The Vatican fragment, 
reprinted from Grieth. 

[K] E. Diimmler, M.G.H., Epist., vi (1902), 161-2. Dedicatory 
epistle only. P. Lehmann, ‘Zur Kenntnis und Geschichte einiger Johannes 
Scottus zugeschriebenen Werke’, Hermes, lii (1917), 116-18: the Vatican 
fragment, printed in the correct order, with the Greek text. Cappuyns, 
168-71: List of chapter-headings from the Arsenal MS. The second part 
of the Ambigua (except for what is contained in the Vatican fragment) 
has not been published. The translation consists of 67 chapters, which do 
not in all cases agree with the divisions of the Greek text. The published 
part comprises the first five chapters (published as Introduction and chap- 
ters i-iv) and the first four sections of the very long sixth chapter 
(published as chapters v—vuli). The third of these sections, Quomodo 
uoluptas fit! (published as chapter-vii), is missing from the Arsenal list as 
given by Cappuyns, of which the third section, Quanti motis anime et qut, 
corresponds to the fourth and last of the published sections ( chapter viii: 
Quomodo et quanti motus sunt animae*) ; on the other hand, the fourth section 
of the Arsenal list (De transttu per mare) appears to have been omitted by 
Mabillon, for his second volume begins with the following section, the 
fifth of the Arsenal list, which corresponds to the sixth section in the Greek 
text. 


References 


Kenney, op. cit., 390 (p. 583) and authorities cited. Cappuyns, op. 
cit., 162-72. 


6 
De Imagine 


Eriugena’s translation of the De hominis opificio of St. Gregory of Nyssa 
was made from an unidentified Greek uncial MS. without accents or 
word divisions.* There is no prefatory matter, and only a single copy is 
known: it was probably not intended for publication but undertaken as 
part of the preparation for the Periphyseon, where it is extensively quoted. 
It must have been made at about the same time as the Ambigua, perhaps 
a little later, since the dedicatory epistle to the Ambigua does not refer to it. 

1Td., 1112C. 2 Id., 1112D. 

3 J. Draseke, ‘Gregorios von Nyssa in den Anfiihrungen des Johannes Scotus Eri- 


gena’, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, \xxxii (1909), 541; id., ‘Maximus Confessor und 
Johannes Scotus Erigena’, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., lxxxiv (1911), 24, 25. 
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MS. 

Bamberg B IV 13, s. ix, ff. 88-114: Sermo gregorit episcopi nysae de 
[imagine] in ea quae relicta sunt in examero a beato basilio suo fratre. Although 
the translation is anonymous, there can be little doubt but that it is 
Eriugena’s. It is the text from which the quotations from the De 
Imagine in the Periphyseon are taken, and where chapter references are 
given they correspond to the numbering of this MS. even where it dis- 
agrees with the Greek original. No other writer made use of this transla- 
tion, and no other ninth-century scholar could have undertaken it. 
Cappuyns gives the titles of the chapters: chapter xii of the Greek text is 
divided into two chapter, xii and xiii, while chapters xxi and xxii of the 
Greek are combined to form chapter xxii of the Latin. Chapters xxiv- 
xXvii and xxx are unnumbered. The translation has not been published. 


References 


J. Draseke, ‘Gregorious von Nyssa in den Anfiihrungen des Johannes 
Scottus Erigena’, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, \xxxii, Gotha 1909, 
530-76. Cappuyns, op. cit., 172-8. 


7 
Liber de Fide 


The Ancoratus of Epiphanius is quoted at considerable length in the 
Pertphyseon under the title of Liber or Sermo de Fide, or ’Ayxupwrds. 

The quotations do not come from any known translation or anthology 
and do not give the impression of having been made for the occasion, but 
appear to have come from an already existing translation; and here, 
again, if the translator was not Eriugena, it is impossible to suggest an 
alternative. The method of translation is the same as that of Eriugena’s 
other translations. 


8 
Periphyseon (De diutsione naturae) 


Eriugena wrote his chef-d’euvre after the first Versio Dionysiit, the 
Ambigua, the De Imagine, and the De Fide, from all of which lengthy 
quotations occur in the text; it can hardly, therefore, have been begun 
before 864. On the other hand, the terms in which he refers to Wulfad, 
the friend to whom he dedicated it, ‘frater in Christo, in studiis coopera- 
tor’,! would not have been appropriate after Wulfad’s elevation to the 
archbishopric of Bourges in the autumn of 866. Most probably, therefore, 
the Periphyseon was composed between the years 864 and 866. The text 
was enlarged and amended by the author on more than one occasion 
after it was first written down. The earliest extant MS. (Rheims 875), 
which was copied from an earlier original, has a shortened form of the 
text, to which extensive additions have been made in the margins. In 


1 P.L., cxxii. 1022A, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


MS. Bamberg Ph. 2/1, which also came from Rheims and is almost 
certainly a copy of the first part of the Rheims MS., these additions are 
incorporated into the text, and another set of additions, fewer, shorter and 
less important, appear in the margins. The marginalia of both MSS. are 
in the same hand, which may be that of Eriugena himself: it occurs in 
the MS. of the fragments of his commentary on St. John’s Gospel, and 
Professor Bisschoff has recently recognised it in a Leiden MS. of Martianus 
Capella.! Finally, there is a group of Paris MSS., also of the ninth century, 
in which the Bamberg additions are in their turn included in the text. 

Another family contains the Rheims additions but not those of 
Bamberg, and must therefore derive from another copy of Rheims 875. 
Whereas in the Bamberg MS., and consequently in those of Paris, the 
title is altered to [Jepi Dicewv, this copy preserved the original title of the 
Rheims MS.: ITepi ®icews Mepiopod. This is the title used (in various 
corrupt forms) by William of Malmesbury, who must therefore have 
acquired his acquaintance of the work through a MS. of this family, 
perhaps the copy which eventually came into the possession of the first 
editor, Thomas Gale, who gave to his edition the Latin version of the 
original title: De Diutsione Naturae. This title was adopted by Floss (al- 
though the best MSS. he consulted have the revised title) and so has come 
to be perpetuated in the P.L. 

But the authority for the change of title in the Bamberg MS. is equal 
to that of the marginal additions, written in the same hand as the earlier 
additions to the Rheims MS. If Eriugena is responsible for these two series 
of additions (whether he wrote them in his own hand or not), then he was 
also responsible for the change of title. He himself always refers to the 
work by the revised title”; it is used in Wulfad’s book list in the Mazarine 
MS. of the Ambigua; and by all medieval writers except William of 
Malmesbury, who was influenced by a MS. of the less well authenticated 
type. Finally, it was the name under which the work was condemned in 
the thirteenth century. Clearly, then, the change of title dates from the 
author’s time, and was made by the author himself. It is not without 
significance. It is apparent from the opening passages of the work that it 
was first intended for an exposition of his theory of the quadripartite 
division of nature, but even in the primitive version he is led beyond its 
limits and the effect of the copious enlargements is to reduce still further 
the relevance of this theory to the central theme, which is that of the 
Descent and Return of the Soul. The title, De Diuisione Naturae, which 
does not appear on any extant MS. after that of Rheims until the twelfth 
century, was no longer appropriate by the time the first recension was 
completed, and in the fair copy of Rheims, that Bamberg appears to be, 
it is changed to Periphyseon. It is illogical to apply it to the full version 
which includes additions introduced into copies in which it was deliber- 
ately superseded. 

1 Information communicated by Dr. Hunt. 

2 Expos. super Ierarch. Cael., P.L., cxxii. 168A, 230B and MS. Douai 202, f. 379. 
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MSS. 
(a) Ninth Century 


[K] Rheims 875, 358} ff., f. 2655's being a quarter-leaf inserted after 
f. 265. F. 184 is missing, and several quires are lacking at the end, so that 
the text now ends at the words... rationabilibus animi motibus in his 
... (P.L., cxxii. 855D). Ff. 212-17 were rewritten in the twelfth century, 
and at about the same time a series of lemmata, resembling but not identical 
with those of the Bamberg MS., were written in the margins (a few con- 
temporary /emmaia occur towards the beginning, but these are abandoned 
after the first few pages). The very extensive marginalia, in a hand which 
is probably Eriugena’s, have already been mentioned. 

[K] Bamberg PH. 2/1 (olim H.J. IV. 5; Bamberg Domsbibliothek F.g), 
230 ff., comprising books i-iii. The first volume of a copy of Rheims 875, 
in which the marginalia have been incorporated into the text, and a 
further set, in the same hand, added in the margins, including a series of 
lemmata. They are unrelated to those that occur at the beginning of the 
Rheims MS., but are the ultimate source of most of the twelfth-century 
series that were subsequently added to that MS. Title: [Tepi Dicewyv. 

Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12965 (olim S. Germ. 830 (549)), 270 ff., from St. 
Vincent de Laon. Books iv and v only, with the marginalia of Rheims and 
Bamberg incorporated into the text, and lemmata similar to those of 
Bamberg. It is probably a copy of the missing second part of the Bamberg 
MS. The title, De superessentiali natura, was added in the fourteenth 
century. 

Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12964 (olim S. Germ. 309 (548)), 224 ff., from 
St. Vincent de Laon. Incomplete, ending at the fourteenth line of f. 2247 
with the words . . . seruiens diabolo dissipauit (P.L., cxxii. 1008B). The 
text of Books i-iii is that of Bamberg Ph. 2/1 with the marginalia incor- 
porated, and the /emmata (with a few variations), but is less accurate and 
contains a few more or less irrelevant interpolations. Title: [Tepi Dicewv. 

When Thomas Gale was preparing his edition he asked his friend 
Peter Alixius to supply him with a list of variants from these two Paris 
MSS. Alixius has numbered the pages of MS. 12964 1-447, and the last 
eleven folios of 12965, the contents of which is lacking from 12964, pp. 448- 
67; he assumed that the texts of the two MSS. were identical, and only 
used 12965 where 12964 failed him. 

Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12255 (olim S. Germ. 280 (166)), ff. 192-235: a 
fragment, beginning with the words negatio uero supertoris .. . (P.L., cxxii. 
444B) and ending at... inter terminos humanae naturae (576A). But the 
quire containing 518B-542B ((fact)endi ...indiscretam) and the folio 
containing 559A11-560Bi2 (suum genuit filium...cursu perficiunt) are 
missing, and a folio which would have contained the beginning of Book i 
is probably lost before f. 192. 

[K] Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12960 (olim S. Germ. 1110), the Paris MS. 
of the Martianus Capella Commentary, which has been mentioned 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


already. ff. 31-8 contain the beginning of the Periphyseon as far as... 
accidentium immutabilis est (476B5). 

Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 1764, from St. Martial de Limoges, known to 
Thomas Gale (who rejected it as worthless) as the Codex Thuaneus, 
after one of its subsequent owners, J. A. de Thou. Ff. 99-145 contain the 
first part of the Periphyseon as far as .. . substantiam filiatam genutt et proce- 
dentem substantiam (568B). In the Rheims MS., a large mark (IXI) has 
been made in the left margin at this point, probably the mark of the 
copyist to show the point he had reached when interrupted in his work. 
MS. Berne 469 and the first section of the first part of the Epitome in MS. 
Bodl. Auct. F. III. 15, both of the twelfth century, also end at this place, 
while another twelfth-century MS., Avranches 230, begins there. It looks, 
therefore, as though this Paris MS. is the earliest example of a family 
deriving from a copy of Rem. 875 made in two parts, the division occur- 
ring at 568B, and possibly the prototype of the first part. These MSS. 
contain the additions made to Rem. 875, but not, of course, those of the 
Bamberg MS. On the verso of f.145 of the Paris MS. is the poem Ornatacus 
miro... which has sometimes been attributed to Eriugena. 

MS. St. Gall Stiftsbibliothek 274 is a small codex of 66 pp. On p. 4 
is an extract from the first book (462D8—463A12) entitled: Verba Iohannis 
Scotti. It is the only ninth-century MS. with a contemporary record of the 
author’s name.! 





(b) Tenth Century 
[K] Bamberg Ph. 2/2 (olim H.J. IV. 6 (Bamberg Domsbibliothek 
F.12) ), 207 ff.: Books iv and v. It is evidently a copy of the sequel to 
Ph. 2/1, with text, lemmata and marginalia all in the same hand. Title: 
Tlepi Bvcewv. Brit. Mus. Add. 11035, ff. 9-85: Book i, entitled: Johannis 
Scottigenae Phisiologiae liber. 
[K] Brit. Mus. Harl. 2506: excerpts. 


(c) Twelfth Century 

Cambridge Trin. Coll. 0.5.20, ff. 1-128. M. R. James thought it 
might be the Hereford MS., mentioned by Wood on the authority of 
Tanner,” a theory which would be consistent with its having been used 
by William of Malmesbury, whose knowledge of the Periphyseon is derived 
from a MS. of this type. It came into the possession of Thomas Gale, and 
is described in the catalogue of his library as: Joannis Scott Heruligenae libri 
quinque de naturarum diuisione. codex uetus. habetur de auctore et opere Malmes- 
buriensis epistola praefixa. The MS., no longer contains this epistle,? of 
which the unique copy is now in the British Museum (Roy. App. 85n. 6), 
but its association with this MS. is shown by the fact that, like the MS., it 

1M. Esposito, Hermathena, xv (1909), 362; id., Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
xxvii (1910), 74; Giitenbock, Zeitschrift fiir vergl. Sprachf., N.F., xiii. 103. 

2M. R. James, The Western MSS. in the Library of Trinity College Cambridge, iii. 
Cambridge 1902, 321-33. 

8 Fpistola ad Petrum, ed. Gale, Testimonia, 3; Floss, P.L., cxxii. gad (after Gale); 
Stubbs, De gestis regum anglorum, i. London 1887, cxlv. 
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refers to the work under both titles: perfision and perfision merisnot (sic) id 
est de naturae diuistone, and appears to be a preface supplied by William of 
Malmesbury for this MS. In its turn, it is responsible for the curious form 
Heruligenae in Gale’s catalogue. Gale included it in the Testimonia prefixed 
to his edition, which is based on this MS. The title is variously given 
as: peri fiseon merismou. i. de diuisione naturae naturae (f. 1°); pert phision 
(f .19%) ; JIHPI®ICIOC (f. 40°); ITHPI®ICHQN MHPICMOI (f. 92”); and 
be istered drow MEPIOMOY hoc est de nature diuisione (f. 182%). The scribe’s 
name was Richard (ib). Absence of the Bamberg additions, but inclusion of 
those of Rheims, shows that it derives from some other copy of the latter. 

Avranches 230 (olim 1976): the second part of the Periphyseon, begin- 
ning at the point where Paris 1764 ends (P.L., cxxii. 568B). On the fly- 
leaf reference is made to ‘another volume’ which would have contained 
the text of the Paris MS. (which is also that of MS. Berne 469 and that 
used by the Epitomator of the first part of the Oxford MS.). The text is 
bound up with another work (Stephen Langton) which is labelled T3. 
The label of the Periphyseon text has been torn off, but Oudin records! 
that in his time the Library of St. Michel near Avranches contained a 
copy of the Periphyseon in two volumes labelled T5, T6. The Avranches 
Periphyseon, therefore, probably came from St. Michel, and bore the label 
T6; T5 would be the ‘other volume’ mentioned in the librarian’s note. 
Henceforward, for the sake of convenience, the two parts of the Per- 
physeon divided in this way will be called by these labels. T6 contains the 
Rheims additions but not those of Bamberg, and is, therefore, from a 
different copy; but the librarian’s note refers to the whole work as 
perifision. Berne 469 contains the text of T5. Cologne Stadtarchiv W 4° 
contains Book i only. 

Oxford Bodl. Auct. III 15 comprises four MSS. bound up together: a 
copy of Chalcidius’s translation of the Timaeus; a treatise on the Com- 
putus; an epitome of Books i-iv of the Periphyseon (ff. 31-53); and an 
extract from Book v (ff. 54-68 = P.L., cxxii. 935A—-985B). The four MSS. 
were written by four different Irish scribes and probably all come from 
Ireland. The third and fourth part belong to different textual traditions 
of the Periphyseon. The third falls into six well-defined sections, of which 
the first, second and sixth consist of extracts from the T5 text (the latest 
extract in the first section breaks off at the point where this text ends), the 
third and fifth of extracts from Book iii, the fourth of extracts from Book 
iv. The codex is glossed throughout in Latin and Irish; in the Periphyseon 
MSS. the Irish glosses are scribal observations, prayers and explanations 
of the Latin marginalia, never of the text. Both MSS. are anonymous, 
without titles. 

Escorial P. III. 4, ff. 44-80: Book i only. Title: perfysyon. 


1 Commentarium de scriptoribus ecclesiae antiquis, Leipzig 1722, 234. 
2 F. Shaw, S.J., Appendix to Sheldon-Williams, ‘An Epitome of Irish Provenance of 
Eriugena’s De Diuisione Naturae’, P.R.I.A., lviii C 1 (June 1956). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


(d) Thirteenth Century 

Bamberg B. IV. 7, Cover: a fragment from Book i (456), probably 
copied from Ph. 2/1. 

Vienna Stadtsbibl. 833: a fragment from Book v (971) and the prayer 
from Book iii (650BC). 

The condemnation of the Periphyseon in 1221 naturally puts an end to 
the production of copies, but lengthy extracts continued to appear sur- 
reptitiously as glosses (ascribed to Maximus) to the Latin Dionysius used 
in the schools of Paris from the thirteenth century, for which see section 
10 below. 


(e) Later Manuscripts 

Dublin Trin. Coll. 197.7: Joh. Scottus (Erigena). De diuisione naturae, de 
Melchisedec, a 'T5 text, being a copy of Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 1764. It was 
seen by Thomas Gale, but not used by him on the ground that it was 
inaccurate. In his Testimonia he says that William of Malmesbury’s 
Epistola ad Petrum also came from the Codex Thuaneus. This is not only 
untrue, but conflicts with the entry in his catalogue which, as we have 
seen, states that the Epzstola was attached to the Cambridge MS. He was 
probably confused by the note at the end of 197.7, ‘omnia ex mss in Bibl. 
Thuana’, for 197.6 is a copy of the Epistola (Willelmus de patria et scriptis 
Tohannis Scottt). 


(f) Summary of the MS. Tradition 


All extant MSS. derive from Rem. 875, for all contain the Rheims 
additions. They fall into two classes: those that derive from Bam. Ph. 2/1, 
exemplified by the Bamberg and Paris MSS. (except Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 
1764) ; and those that derive from some other copy or copies. One of these 
copies was made in two parts which I have called T5 and T6; T5 is the 
source of Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 1764, Berne 469 and three sections of 
the Oxford Epitome; T6 of Avranches 230 and, presumably, the rest of the 
Oxford Epitome. The Bamberg-Paris class is in every way superior: part 
of its prototype, Bamberg Ph. 2/1, is extant, and is of equal authority 
with the common prototype, Rheims 875; it presents the fullest version 
of the text; and its exemplars are all of the ninth century, whereas the 
other MSS., except the Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 1764, date only from the 
twelfth. 


Editions 

[Thomas Gale,] Joannus Scoti Erigenae de Diuisione Naturae libri quinque, 
diu desiderati. Accedit Appendix ex Ambiguis S. Maximi Graece et Latine. 
Oxonii, e Theatro Sheldoniano, Anno MDCLXXXI. The text of MS. 
Cam. Trin. Coll. 0.5.20, corrected and supplemented from MSS. Paris 
Bibl. Nat. lat. 12964/5 by information supplied by his friend Peter Alixius. 
The source for the form of the author’s name, Erigena, is not known.! 

1 Floss, P.L., cxxii. p. xix. 
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The edition was placed on the Index Libororum Expurgatorum by decree 
dated 5 September 1684, and has remained there ever since. 

C. B. Schluter, Joannis Scotti Erigenae de diuisione naturae libri quinque. 
Editio recognita et emendata. Accedunt tredecim auctoris hymni ad 
Carolum ex palimpsestis Angeli Maii. Monasterii Guestphalorum, 1838. 
Based on Gale’s text. Blindness overtook the editor before he could com- 
plete his task, which was entrusted to less skilled assistants. The text is 
inaccurate, and the corrections and additions from the Paris MSS. are 
omitted. It is practically valueless. 

[K] H. J. Floss, Joannis Scoti EPI BYCEQC MEPICMOY id est De 
Diuisione Naturae Libri quinque, 1853 (P.L., cxxii. 439-1022). Based on Gale’s 
text, incorporating the material supplied by Alixius from the Paris MSS. 
12964/5, improved by further examination of these MSS. and collated 
with two others, Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12255 and 1764. The editor knew 
of the existence of Avranches 230, but did not use it. None of his MSS. 
have the title JJEPI BYCEQC MEPICMOY (which is that of the prototype 
MS. Rem. 875), and he must have obtained it by translating back from the 
Latin. In his Monitum ad Lectorem he twice uses the other title: Pertphysis 
(after Honorius) and Peri Physion (after William of Malmesbury). Al- 
though he recognised the Paris MSS. to be superior to that of Cambridge, 
his text remains basically that of Gale; it is nevertheless serviceable. 


Translations 
(a) English 
William Larminie. Unpublished: MS. in the National Library of 
Ireland. 
I. P. Sheldon-Williams. Unpublished and under revision. 
R. McKeon, Selections from the Mediaeval Philosophers, i. London 1928, 
106-41 (translation of Book iv, chapters 7-9 (P.L., cxxii. 762-81) ). 


(b) German 


Ludwig Noack, Johannes Scotus Erigena iiber die Eintheilung der Natur, 
Leipzig 1870, 1874 (Philosophische Bibl., Bds. xxxvi—lxxxvii). 


References 
(a) Mediaeval 


Eriugena, Expositiones super Ierarchiam caelstem; P.L., cxxii. 168A, 230B, 
MS. Douai 202, f. 37% (Archives d’histotre doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 
XVill (1951). 

Alexander of Hales, Summa theologica ii. pt. 1, ing. 1, sect. 2, qu. 2, 
(ed Quaracchi, ii (1928), 52). 

Honorius of Autun, De luminaribus ecclesiae siue de scriptoribus ecclesias- 
ticis; PL. clxxii. 222C. 


1 Confirmed by Professor J. J. O’Meara: Kenney was in some doubt in the matter. 
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Hugh of St. Victor, Eruditionis didascalion, iii; PL. clxxvi. 765. 

Richard of St. Victor, Liber excerptionum, i. 24; PL. clxxvii. 202. 

Trithemius, Catalogus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum (Opera historica, Frank- 
fort 1601), 252. 

William of Malmesbury, De gestis regum anglorum, ii. 122; P.L, 
clxxix. 1084A = Rerum Britann. M.A. Script., xc. London 1887, pt. 1, 131; 
id., De gestis pontificum anglorum, v. 240; P.L., clxxix. 1652D=Rerum 
Britann. M.A. Script., lii. London 1860, 293; id., Epistola ad Petrum; P.L., 
cxxii. 92D (after Gale) = Rerum Britann. M.A. Script., xc. pt. 1, cxlv. 


(b) Modern 


De Ioanne Scoto Erigena Commentatio. Auctore anonymo. Prostat Bonnae 
apud Adolphum Marcum MDCCCXXXV;; pars posterior = P.L., cxxii. 
51-88. T. Whittaker, Apollonius of Tyana (1906), 123-64. Kenney, 
Sources, 391 (pp. 583-5) and authorities cited. Cappuyns, op. cit., 183— 
216 and Pt. ii passim. Carlo Mazzantini, ‘Un testo di Giovanni Scoto 
Eriugena (“De diuisione naturae” i. 1; P.L., cxxii. 442A), di fronte ad 
una recente interpretazione del suo pensiero’, Ati della Accademia delle 
Scienze di Torino, xc (Turin 1955-6) pt. 2, 329-55. E. Gilson, ‘Les 
sources gréco-arabes de l’Augustinisme avicennisant’, Archives d’hist. doctr. 
et litt. du Moy. Age, iv (1929-30), 92-102, 142-9. Sheldon-Williams, 
‘An Epitome of Irish Provenance of Eriugena’s De Diuisione’, Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, \vii. C. 1 (June 1956). 

Most histories of the philosophy of the period discuss the work. See also 
the list of works on Eriugena at the end of this bibliography. 


9 


Expositiones super Ierarchiam caelestem 


Eriugena composed his commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy of 
Dionysius (commonly, but less accurately, called Expositiones super (cae- 
lestes) Ierarchias sancti Dionysit) after the Periphyseon, to which he refers, 
but before he revised his translation, i.e., between 866 and 875, the year 
in which Anastasius the Librarian returned a copy of the revised transla- 
tion to Charles the Bald. With one exception (Douai 202), all extant 
MSS. derive from a single prototype which was deficient by the loss of one 
or two quires in the middle and some folios ‘at the end. The missing 
portion, amounting to about a quarter of the text, contained chapters iii- 
vi and part of chapter vii, and the last third of chapter xv. 


MSS. 
Paris Bibl. Nat. nouv. acqu. 1940, s. x, from Cluny, probably no. 352 
of the twelfth-century catalogue: Victorius in Apocalipsim . . . habens in fine 


quiddam expositionis Scoti de celesti hierarchia sancti Dionysit.+ 


[K] Vat. lat. 652, s. xi—xii. 


1 L. Delisle, Cab. des MSS., ii. 471. 
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Douai 202, s. xii, the only MS. to contain the complete text. Title: 
Expositio super Ierarchiam dionisi. It belonged to Radulfus Remensis, a monk 
of Christ Church, Canterbury. His name appears on the title page, and it 
is listed among the books that came to Christ Church from him. It is 
no. 887 of the fourteenth-century catalogue of the library.’ It came to the 
English College, Douai, as the gift of William Hyde, the professor of 
philosophy there. Internal evidence shows that it was copied from an 
original of before the eleventh century. 

[K] Munich Clm. 380, s. xiii—xiv, ff. 49-95 with extracts in the form 
of marginal glosses on ff. 1-4 (part of Saracenus’s translation). From the 
Electoral Library of the Most Serene Dukes of the Two Bavarias. 

These are the only MSS. in which the text appears as a separate whole, 
but the Expositiones are also found in the form of marginal glosses to the 
translations in the Corpus Dionysiacum, as will be seen later. 


Editions 


C. Hofler, Die deutschen Papste, ii (Ratisbon 1839), 80-1: a brief 
extract (=P.L., cxxii. 140B-141A). 

[K] Floss, P.L., cxxii. 125-265, from the Vatican and Munich MSS. 
and a MS. of the Corpus Dionysiacum, Bruges 160, corrected from two others, 
Vat. lat. 176/7. The edition, therefore, reflects the lacunae of the prototype. 

H. F. Dondaine, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, 
XVili (1951), 245-302. The portions omitted by Floss, from Douai 202. 


References 
M. Esposito, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, xxviii (1908), 65. 
Kenney, Sources 389 (p. 582) and authorities cited. G. Théry, ‘Scot 
Erigéne, Introducteur de Denys’, New Scholasticism, v (1933), 91 ff. Cap- 
puyns, op. cit., 218-21. H. F. Dondaine, ‘Un inédit de Scot Erigéne’, 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, xxxiv (1950), 3-8; and op. cit. 


10 
The Translation of the Works of Dionysius the Areopagite 
(Second Version) 

Eriugena’s first translation of Dionysius suffered not only from the 
faults of the Greek text from which he worked but also from an excess of 
fidelity to the original which produced a Latin so full of hellenisms that 
it is often impossible to understand it without reference to the Grec?, 
Eriugena himself must have come to realise this during the course of 
translation, for the language of the later books (the Mystical Theology 
and the Epistles) comes nearer to normal Latin, and terms for which he 
had hitherto been content to use Greek forms are now expressed by their 
Latin equivalents.” The Expositiones were intended to bring to the transla- 

1M. R. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, Cambridge 1903, 87. 

2 H. F. Dondaine, O.P., Le Corpus dionysien de I’ Université de Paris au xiti® siécle, Rome 
1953, 45- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


tion of the Celestial Hierarchy the same degree of intelligility, and, in 
fact, in the revised version of the translation that was submitted to Anas- 
tasius the Librarian for comment, the Celestial Hierarchy was corrected 
from the Expositiones. This second version must have been completed 
before 10 April 875, the date of the letter with which Anastasius sent it 
back to Charles the Bald!; and it must have been Eriugena’s work since 
there is no suggestion in this letter to the contrary. 

Anastasius was the first (after the author himself) of a long line of 
correctors and commentators. His contribution was confined to transla- 
tions of the scholia of Maximus the Confessor and John of Scythopolis, 
sometimes elaborated by comments of his own,? and a few interlinear 
glosses which improve the text. He must have had by him a copy of the 
original furnished with the scholia and more or less free from the imper- 
fections of the Paris copy. He does not, however, seem to have been aware 
of this, for his corrections of the text only occur where his attention has 
been drawn by the scholia to obvious discrepancies. Deliberate correction 
from the Greek belongs to a later stage of the development of the text. 

After this version of Eriugena’s translation had been returned to Gaul, 
Anastasius’s marginalia and interlinear glosses were transferred to a copy 
of the first version, to which a further set of glosses were added, consisting 
of corrections from the revised version (which, in the case of the Celestial 
Hierarchy, derived ultimately from the Expositiones) and from a full copy 
of the Greek.* This corpus (the first version, annotated from the second, 
from Anastasius, and from a Greek source) seems to have been the recog- 
nised textbook for Dionysian studies in Gaul from the ninth to the twelfth 
century. 

This corpus provided the basis for a further revision of the second 
version. Hugh of St. Victor’s Commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy® 
shows that he used a copy of this version in which the corrections from 
the Greek which appear in the ninth-century corpus as interlinear glosses, 
and others that are new, are incorporated into the text.® This version was 
also used for an early thirteenth-century’ edition of the Celestial Hierarchy, 
attributed in one MS. to a certain Martinus,’ and constructed as follows: 
the text (in the ‘Victorine’ version) is cut up into convenient sections 
each surrounded by a four-fold commentary consisting of: the Scholia of 
Anastasius; the Commentary of Hugh of St. Victor; Eriugena’s Exposi- 
tiones; and the Commentary of Johannes Saracenus,® who later undertook 


1 P.L., cxxii. 1029/30. ® Tbid., 1027/28, line 35. 

3 Dondaine, op. cit., 55. * Tbid., 50. 

5 P.L., clxxv. 923-1154; cf. H. Weisweiler, ‘Die Ps.—Dionysius-Kommentare “In 
Coelestem Hierarchiam” des Skotus Eriugena und Hugos von St. Victor’, Recherches de 
théologie ancienne et médiévale, xix (1952), 26-47. 

® Dondaine, op. cit., 78. 

7 Tbid., 84. 

8 MS. Munich Clm. 23456, f. vii va., ad fin. 

® MSS. Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 18061 and Mazarine 786; cf. G. Théry, ‘Existe-t-il un 
commentaire de J. Sarrazin sur la ““Hiérarchie céleste” du Pseudo-Denys’, Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques, xi (1922), 61-81. 
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a radical revision of the whole of Eriugena’s translation. The compilation 
is introduced by a Breuis et ualde necessaria declaratio disposttionis totius operis 
subsequentis,+ usually known from its opening words as Compellit me. 

The rest of the Latin Dionysius was subsequently? edited in a similar 
way; but as neither Eriugena nor Saracenus had written commentaries 
upon the other books, their place is taken by a series of glosses ascribed to 
Maximus, which are in fact extracts from the Periphyseon.* These, with 
Anastasius’s Scholia, comprise the marginal commentary. Later, inter- 
linear glosses were added, deriving from various sources: Anastasius (by 
way of the ninth-century corpus, i.e., the Anastasian material which had 
become attached to the first version); the version of Saracenus; and 
further references to the original Greek. 

These two volumes were eventually brought together, and the union 
was cemented by the disposal at intervals throughout its length of two 
other compositions, cut up into sections and interposed at appropriate 
intervals: a part of Hilduin’s Passio Sanctissimi Dionysi,* and Eriugena’s 
Dedicatory Epistle to Charles the Bald. This new corpus, to which Sara- 
cenus’s revision of the text and the Paraphrase of Thomas Gallus came 
subsequently to be attached, replaced the old as the source-book of 
Dionysian studies in the Middle Ages. 


MSS. 


There are, then, four principal stages in the development of Eriu- 
gena’s text: (a) the First Version; (b) the Second Version; (c) the Eleventh- 
Century Corpus ((a)+the additions and corrections of (b)); (d) the 
Thirteenth-Century Corpus, in which Eriugena is represented by (b) + 
the Expositiones + a considerable portion of the Periphyseon + the Dedica- 
tory Epistle to Charles the Bald. The MS. evidence for these four stages 
is as follows: 

(a) 


The First Version survives only in the MSS. of (c). 


(b) 

Troyes 802, ff. 156-241; Boulogne 27; Lyon 598; Vat. Regin. lat. 67. 
The Troyes MS., defective and wrongly ascribed to Saracenus, is of the 
ninth-tenth centuries; the other three, which have been influenced both 
by (a) and (c) belong to the twelfth.® 

In the tenth century John of Campania had a copy made from one 
of the MSS. of (b)® which became the prototype of a family of MSS. 


1 P.L., cxxii. vi; Dionysiaca, i. xxix n. 

2 Dondaine, op. cit., 76, 84 n. 43, 89 n. 67. 

3 Listed by Dondaine, op. cit., App. iv and v, 135-8. They add up to the equivalent 
of 40 columns of P.L., i.e., about a fifteenth part of the whole work. 

4 Ch. ix-xvi; P.L., cvi. 29A14 ff. 5 Dondaine, op. cit., 40. 

6 Hartwig, ‘Die Ubersetzung-literatur unteritaliens in der normannischstanfischen 
Epoche’, Centralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, iii (1886), 165; Leitschuh, Fithrer durch d. kgl. 
Bibliothek zu Bamberg, ed. 2, 39; Traube. M.G.H., Poet. Lat. aeu. Carol., iii, 525. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


whose distinguishing feature is the spelling of the author’s name Ierugena: 
Monte Cassino 221; Bamberg B. IV. 8; Bamberg B. IV. 7. The first two 
are of the eleventh century; the last is a copy of the second.1 

[K] Munich 14137 is an eleventh-century copy of a MS. of this group 
made by Othlo, a monk of St. Emmeran, Ratisbon, from which derives 
a sub-group distinguished by the inclusion of the poem Nobilibus quondam 

. .» Sometimes attributed to Eriugena?: Vienna Statsbibl. 754 and 971, 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries respectively. 

It will be recalled that (b) was the version that was sent to Anastasius, 
and a copy furnished with his apparatus is preserved in MS. Oxford Coll. 
St. John 128, probably slightly later than Troyes 802.3 Its text must 
approximate to (b) as it left the hands of Anastasius, and represents a 
stage intermediate between (b) and (c). 


(c) 

[K] Berlin Phillipps 1668, s. ix-x; Barcelona Ripoll O; Berne Stadt- 
bibl. 19, s. x-xi; Florence Laur. Plut. 89 sup. 1 5p S. xi ad fin. ; Paris Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 1618, ff. I-gI", s. xi; Avranches 47, s. xii; Darmstadt Mem. 30, 
s. xii; Heiligenkreuz 111, s. xii; Chartres 131; Oxford Laud. Misc. 639, 
s. xii; Toulouse 151; Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 2612; Basel O III 5, s. xii; 
Dublin Trin. Coll. 162; Munich Clm. 17072, s. xii; Trin. Coll. Cam. 
b.2.31, s. xii. 

The Berlin MS. is probably the oldest of all the MSS. containing 
Eriugena’s translation of Dionysius. 


(d) 

The different components of the Thirteenth-Century Corpus are found 
in various combinations in the MSS.: 

[K] Compellit me alone in Basel Universitatsbibl. 0.4.34, ff. 1-go, s. 
xii, and Munich Clm. 23456, s. xiii. 

Compellit me with its companion volume in Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 1619, 
S, Xiil. 

[K] Compellit me with Saracenus’s version of the Celestial Hierarchy in: 
Arras 97, Ss. xili; Vat. lat. 10651, s. xiii; Vat. lat. 177, s. xiv; Bruges 160, 
S. XiV. 

Compellit me with Saracenus’s version and the Gallus Paraphrase was 
the probable contents of a volume bequeathed to the Sorbonne by Gerard 
of Abbeville (and therefore not later than the thirteenth century) and 
described in the catalogue of 1338 (Originalia Dionysii no. 4) as: Dionysii 
celesti ierarchia cum triplici commento, scilicet Iohannis Scoti, Iohannis 
Sarraceni et Iohannis Maximi, et due translationses addite dicte 
ierarchie.* 


1 Hartwig, loc. cit. 

2 Wattenback, G.Q., ecl. 6, ii. 67; Traube, loc. cit. 
3 Dondaine, op. cit., 46 n. 32. 

4 Delisle, op. cit., iii (Paris 1881), 35. 
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Compellit me with Saracenus’s Celestial Hierarchy and the Companion 
Volume with interlinear glosses is found in Vat. Vrb. lat. 62, s. xiii ad fin. 

The Companion Volume with Saracenus’s version of the rest of 
Dionysius in Toulouse 149, s. xiii ad fin. 

The Companion Volume with Saracenus and the Ecclesiastical Hter- 
archy and Divine Names of Gallus in Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 15630, s. xiii. 

Compellit me with Saracenus’s Celestial Hierarchy is combined with the 
Companion Volume with interlinear glosses in Toulouse 159, s. xiv. 

Compellit me with Saracenus’s Celestial Hierarchy is combined with the 
Companion Volume with the rest of Saracenus and interlinear glosses in 
Vat. lat. 176, s. xiv ad init., and Venice St. Mark II 26. 

The complete work with Saracenus’s versions grouped together at the 
end is found in Troyes 841, and, with the further addition of the complete 
Paraphrase of Thomas Gallus, in Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 17341. Both these 
MSS. are of the thirteenth century, and in the last the Corpus has developed 
to its fullest extent. 


Editions 


H. F. Dondaine, in 1953, was the first to analyse the stages in the 
development of the text of the Latin Dionysius,! which are therefore 
ignored in all the editions listed below. 

[K] Opera Dionysii, impensa Argentinae (Strasbourg) vili Kalendas 
februarias anno salutis nostrae millesimo quingentesimo tertio (1503/4): 
The Hierarchies only, based on a text resembling that of MS. Toulouse 
I5I. 

Hugonis a S. Victore . . . in explanationem caelestis hierarchie . . . libri decem, 
uenem dantur Iacobo Badio Ascensio et Joanne Paruo, Parisiis MDX XVI: 
the Celestial Hierarchy in the ‘Victorine’ version. 

D. Dionysit Cartusiani ... super omnes sancti Dionysit Areopagitae libros 
commentaria ... Coloniae impensis P. Quentel anno MDXXXVI. The 
whole of Eriugena’s translation is included. A second edition seems to 
have been brought out in 1546.* 

S. Dionysit Areopagitae...opera...Coloniae ex officina haeredum 
Ioannis Quentel, anno Christi nati 1556, mense Ianuario. Based on the 
Paris MSS. Bibl. Nat. lat. 1618, 1619, 2612, 15630, 17341. 

Hugonis de Sancto Victore... MDLXXXVIII Venetiis apud Ioannem 
Baptistam Somaschum. 

Id., Moguntiae (Mainz), sumptibus Ioannis Bertholin bibliopolae in 
area Palatii MDCXLVIII. 


1 Op. cit. 

2 Dom Le Nourry, Apparatus ad Bibliothecam maximam Veterum Patrum et antiquorum 
scriptorum Lugduni editum (1703), col. 207; Dom Ceiller, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés 
et ecclésiastiques, xv (1748), 388, line 11; Dom Lumper, Historia theologico-critica de uita, 
scriptis atque doctrina sanctorum Patrum aliorumque scriptorum ecclesiasticorum trium primorum 
saeculorum, pars prima continens Patres apostolicos (1783), 437; G. C. Harles, Fohannis 
Alberti Fabricii Bibliotheca graeca (1801), 12 paragraph 3. 
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Beati Alberti Magni...Commentaru in D. Dionysium, in Opera, xiii, 
Lugduni sumptibus Claudii Prost, Petri et Claudii Rigaud, Hieronymi de 
la Garde, Ioan. Ant. Hugneta, uia mercatoria MDCLI. Eriugena’s 
translation of the Hierarchies is included. 

[Kj] Ussher, Sylloge 40-44, in Works, iv. 476-82. Dedicatory Epistle 
and Lumine sidereo .. . only, from MS. Trin. Coll. Cam. B. 2. 31. 

[K] Floss, P. L., cxxii. 1023-1194. The Cologne edition of 1556 col- 
lated with MSS. Munich 14137 and 23456, Vienna 754 and 971, Darm- 
stadt 30, Vat. lat. 176, 177. P.L., clxxv. 923-1334. The Celestial Hierarchy 
in the ‘Victorine’ version, included in Hugh of St. Victor’s Commentary. 

Beati Alberti Magni .. . commentarii ..., in Opera, xiv. a PP. Quétif et 
Echard exaratis .. . 1892. 

[K] E. Dimmler, M.G.H., Epist., vi., pt. 1 (1902), 158-61. Dedi- 
catory Epistle only. 

Doctoris ecstatict D. Dionysit Cartusiani...in libros S. Dionysii Aero- 
pagitae, in Opera, xv., xvi....ad fidem editionum Coloniensium. 
Tornaci (Tournai) typus Cartusiae S$. M. de Pratis MDCCCCII. 

Dionysiaca, Paris 1937. The Greek text interlined with the various 
Latin versions; that of Eriugena is based on the Cologne edition. 


References 

Kenney, Sources 386 (pp. 578-81) and authorities cited. G. Théry, 
‘MSS dionysiens de l’autriche’, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du 
Moyen Age, x., xi. Cappuyns, op. cit., 150-61. S. Harrison Thompson, 
‘An Unnoticed Translation of the Ps.-Dionysian De Eccl. Hier.’, Revue 
Benedictine, i (1938), 246. H. Weisweiler, “Die Ps.-Dionysiuskommentare 
“In Coelestem Hierarchiam” des Skotus Eriugena und Hugos von St. 
Victor’, Recherches de théologie anc. et méd., xix (1952), 26-47. H. F. Dondaine 
O.P., Le Corpus dionysien de ? Université de Paris au xiiit siécle, Rome 1953. 


II 
The Homily on the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel 


Internal evidence shows that it was written after the Translations and 
the Periphyseon, probably between 865 and 870.1 


MS. 


Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 5302, s. xi. Anonymous, included in the Homiliary 
of Paulus Diaconus. 

[K] Alengon 149, s. xii, from St. Evroult, Lisieux: Omelia Iohannis 
Scott translatoris Gerarchie Dionisit. 

Troyes 890, s. xii: Tractatus Origenis (sic) super Iohannem. A better MS. 
than Alencgon which was used for the printed editions.” 

[K] Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 2950, s. xii. Anonymous. 

1 Cappuyns, op. cit., 229. 

2 Bratke, ‘Die angebliche Origenes-Handschrift no. 890 der Bibliothek von Troyes’, 
Reitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xxi (1900-1), 445-52. 
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[K] Vienna 679, s. xii. Anonymous. 

Dijon 167, s. xii. Attributed to St. Gregory Nazianzen. 

Leydon Voss. lat. F. 108, s. xii.; Avranches 55, s. xili.: Erlangen 314, 
s. xiii. All attributed to Origen. 

Vat. lat. 657, s. xiii-xiv. Attributed to the Venerable St. Bede. 

Vat. lat. 214, s. xv. Attributed to Origen. 


Editions 

Origen, Opera omnia, Paris 1516. 

F. Combefis, Bibliotheca Patrum conciniatoria, i. Paris 1662, 273-9. 

[K] Félix Ravaisson, Rapports au Ministre de [’ Instruction publique sur les 
bibliothéques des départements de l’Ouest, Paris 1841, 334-55. From the 
Alencon MS. 

[K] St.-René Taillandier, Scot Erigéne et la philosophie scholastique, 
Strasbourg and Paris 1843, 299-321. 

[K] Floss, P.L., cxxii. 283B-296D. After Ravaisson. 

[K] B. Hauréau, Notices et extraits . . . xxviii. pt. 2, Paris 1906, 410-14. 
Extract only, from Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 2950. 


References 
Kenney, Sources 394 (pp. 585, 586). Cappuyns, op. cit., 231, 232. 


12 
The Commentary on St. John’s Gospel 


The Commentary is independent of the Homily on the Prologue,* 
though written at about the same time. Four extracts survive, commenting 
on Jn. i. 11-29; iii. 1-4, 28a; vi. 5-14; xiv. 28. All are anonymous, but 
the style and content show them to be Eriugena’s; moreover, the MS. of 
the first three is corrected and elaborated by marginal additions in the 
same way as the Rheims and Bamberg MSS. of the Periphyseon, and by 
the same hand, which is probably Eriugena’s autograph. There is some 
doubt about the fourth extract, which is contained in a different MS. 
from the others and comments on a different part of the Gospel. But again 
the style is Eriugena’s.? In MS. Rouen 505 (s. xiii) a brief commentary 
beginning Jn principio erat uerbum. In mundo erat et mundus . . . is attributed to 
‘Iohannes Scotus’, and may be the beginning of this work. The fragment 
printed by Floss in P.L., cxxii. 1241-1244B is almost certainly not 
genuine.® 


1 Cappuyns, op cit., 230. 

2 Td., 165 n. 4 ad fin. 

3 Brilliantoff, Vlijanie vostotschnago bogoslavia na sapadnoje w’ proisvedeniach Foanna Scota 
Erigeni (The influence of Oriental theology on Western in the works of Johannes Scottus 
Eriugena), St. Petersburg 1898, 30; id., Letter to Draseke, published by him as ‘Zu 
Scotus Erigena: Bemerkungen und Mitteilungen’, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie, xlvii (1904), 129; Cappuyns, op. cit., 230. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


MSS. 


[K] Laon 81, s. ix, from Notre Dame de Laon, ff. 1-16; 17-32; 43-7. 
The first three extracts with corrections and marginalia in the hand 
believed to be Eriugena’s autograph. The apocryphal fragment just 
mentioned is on f. 48, the last ten lines of 47% being blank. 

Paris Mazarine 561, one of the MSS. of the Ambigua (see above). The 
fourth extract. The text follows the Ambigua, one page being left blank, 
and is in the same hand. 


Editions 
(first three extracts only) 


F. Ravaisson, op. cit., 503 ff. 
[K] Floss, P.L., cxxii. 297A-348B. Ravaisson’s text, corrected from 
the MS. 


References 
(first three extracts only) 


Kenney, Sources 395 (p. 586) and authorities cited. M. Esposito, 
Hermathena, xiv. xv. Cappuyns, op. cit., 231, 232. B. Smalley, Study of the 
Bible in the Middle Ages, ed. Oxford 1941, 222, 232; cf. 16, 25 (and ed., 
enlarged, published in 1952). 


13 
Tractatus Iohannis de Vistone Det 

A work bearing this title was seen in the library of Clairmarais near 
St. Omer by Mabillon, who records the opening words+: Omnes sensus 
corporet ex coniunctione nascuntur animae et corporis. Cappuyns compares 
Periphyseon, ii. 28 (P.L., cxxxii. 596A): extertor (sensus) contunctio quaedam 
est animae et corporis. He does not doubt but that Eriugena was the author 
of the lost work.? 


14 
The Poems 
With one or two exceptions to be mentioned later, all the known poems 
of Eriugena derive from a collection formed during his life-time and 
probably by the author himself* between 859, when Charles the Bald won 
the victory over Louis of Germany which is the subject of the first poem 
of the collection, and 862, the Consecration of Rheims Cathedral, the 
subject of a poem that is not in the collection, presumably because it was 
written too late for inclusion. All that remains of this collection are the 
first and fourth quires, which are now bound up in two separate MSS., 
Vat. Reg. 1587 and 1709. There can be little doubt that these two quires 
were originally parts of the same MS.: both'come from Fleury, and both 
1 AA.SS.OSB. s. iv, 2, Praef. no. 135, vi (Venice 1738), xlvi. 
2 Op. cit., 98. © 16.43%. 
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are written in the same hand; and their position in the MS. is indicated 
by the numbers I and IV on the versos of the last folios. The fourth quire 
was also the last, for the poems only occupy the first five pages, the rest 
containing other matter. Although the two intervening quires are now 
lost, traces of their contents survive in the lists which Martin of Laon 
compiled of Greek words occurring in the poems of his colleague. He 
made at least two such lists, both of which are contained (partly written 
in his own hand) in MS. 444, a compendium of Greek studies compiled, 
one supposes, for the use of his pupils. The first, entitled Graeca quae sunt 
in uersibus Iohannis Scotti, is a Greco-Latin vocabulary, of which the words 
at the beginning and the words at the end are taken from the extant poems 
of the first and fourth quires of the collection respectively, in each case, 
with one or two exceptions which can be explained, in the order in which 
they occur in the poems. The words in the central portion of the list do 
not occur in any of Eriugena’s extant poems and one must assume that 
they were taken from the contents of the missing second and third quires 
of the collection. The other list, Versus grescict, is composed of single lines 
of Greek verse from the poems of the first quire of Eriugena’s collection, 
followed by others, including one poem written completely in Greek, 
which do not occur among Eriugena’s extant poems, and may again be 
regarded as coming from the missing part of the collection. 

The uncollected poems consist of the two poems from the Versio 
Dionysii, a poem in Greek in praise of Dionysius addressed to Charles the 
Bald, the three poems from the Ambigua, and a long poem celebrating the 
dedication of a church to the Blessed Virgin, probably that of Rheims 
Cathedral in 862.1 


MSS. 


[K] Var. Reg. lat. 1587, s. ix, ff. 66-80 (a quire, f. 65 having been 
lost): Versus Iohannis sapientissimt ad Karolum Caluum filium Ludouici Pit cuius 
auus fuit Karlus Magnus. Eight poems. 

Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12949, s. ix, f. 23bis: Versus Iohanni (sic) Scotti. 
Part of the eighth poem of the preceding. (This is the MS. of ‘Icpa’s’ 
Glosses on Porphyry’s Jsagoge, which show the influence of Eriugena, and 
have been (erroneously) ascribed to him).? 

Laon 444, s. ix, ff. 294%-296%: Graeca quae sunt...; f.297: Versus 
grescict. Vat. Reg. lat. 1709, s. ix, ff. 16-18" (the first five pages of the 
quire, ff. 16-23): Versus IRHANNIC CKQO0@I. Two poems. 

[K] Brussels Bibl. Roy. 10078-10084, s. xi-xii, inserted folio: Ad 
Carolum Caluum de Dionysio Areopagita. Eight lines in Greek. 

[K] Cambridge, Corpus Christi 223, s. ix: Versus Iohannis Scottt ad 
Karolum Regem. A poem of 101 lines on the dedication of a church to the 
Blessed Virgin. The MS. is probably that which Gale calls ‘Codex bene- 


1 Id., 234, 235: 
2M. Meélandre, op. cit.; Cappuyns, op. cit., 71-3. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


dictinus apud Cantabrigienses’ in which he saw ‘aliquot Scoti ad Carolum 
carmina’.! A copy of the poem was made by Oehler, c. 1843.? 

A MS. of the Carmina was at the beginning of the tenth century at 
St. Evre de Toul (Codex Tullensis),* possibly the same as the MS. from 
this library which is said to have contained a work by Eriugena De 
Compoto: for the second and third poems of the first quire of the collection 
concern the Easter Question. 


Editions 

Henri Etienne. The Graeca quae sunt... 

Bonauentura Vulcanius, Bruges 1600. The Graeca quae sunt... re- 
printed from Etienne, and wrongly ascribed to Philoxenus. 

Ch. Labbe, Cyrilli, Philoxeni aliorumque ueterum glossaria, Paris 1679, 
Praefatio, f. €1[-éIII. The Versus grescict. 

[K] Angelo Mai, Classtcorum Auctorum, v. 426-48. The poems from 
the Vatican MSS. 

C. B. Schulter in his edition of the Periphyseon. The Vatican poems 
reprinted from Mai. 

[K] Floss, P.L., cxxii. 1221C—1240C. After Labbe, Mai, and Oehler’s 
copy of the Cambridge poem, of which, however, he was only able to see 
lines 78-101. 

E. Miller, ‘Glossaire grec-latin de la bibl. de Laon’, Notices et Extraits, 
xxix. Paris 1880, pt. 2, 194-200. 

[K] Traube, M.G.H., Poet lat. aeu. Carol., iii. Berlin 1896, pp. 518-56. 
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Giovanni Scoto Eriugena’, Archivio di filosofia, viii (1938), 299-303. Dom 


1 Testimonia, 9. 2 Floss, P.L., cxxii. xviii. 
3 Traube, op. cit., App., 533- 
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Mittelalters, Minster 1935, 188-95. A. Levasti, ‘Skotus Eriugena und der 
Sel. Anselm’, Philos. Fahrb., xlii (1929), 506-9. E. C. McCue, ‘The 
Point of Departure of Johannes Scottus Eriugena’, The Modern Schoolman, 
xxi. St. Louis 1934, 19-21. F. Millosevich, ‘Giovanni Scoto Eriugena ed 
il significato del suo pensiero’, Sophia, vi (1938), 531-4; vii (1939), 
163-71. K. G. Moore, ‘Johannes Scotus Erigena on Imagination’, Journal 
of Psychology, Worcester 1947, 169-78. C. Ottaviano, ‘La scuola attua- 
lista e Scoto Eriugena’, Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica, xxviii (1936), 142- 
151. W. N. Pittenger, “The Christian Philosophy of John Scotus Erigena’, 
Journal of Religion, xxiv. no. 4, Chicago 1944. E. A. Quain, S.J., A Stylistic 
Study of the Work of John the Scot, Harvard 1941 (unpublished). J. J. 
Savage, ‘A Note by Johannes Scotus in Bernensis 363’, Scriptorium, x (1956), 
177-81. L. Traube, ‘O Roma nobilis’, Philologische Untersuchungen aus dem 
Mittelalter, Abhandlung der philos-philol. Cl. der kgl. bayerischen Akad. der 
Wissenschaften, xix (1892), 299-395; id., M.G.H., Poet. lat. aeu. Carol., iii. 
Berlin 1896, 518-56; id., ‘Perrona Scottorum: ein Beitrag zur Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte und zur Palaographie des Mittelalters’, Sitzungsbe- 
richte der philos.-philol.-und hist. Cl. der kgl. bayerischen Akad. der Wiss., 1900, 
469-538 = Vorlesungen, ii. 95-119; id., Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen heraus- 
gegeben von F. Boll, i. ii. iti. Munich 1909, 1911, 1920; id., ‘Paliéo- 
graphische Forschungen, v: Autographa des Johannes Scottus, aus dem 
Nachlass herausgegeben E.K. Rand’, Abhandl. der kgl. bay. Akad. der 
Wiss., philos.-philol. Cl., xxvi. pt. 1, Munich 1912. 


ADDENDUM 


Since this article went to the press Dr. L. Bieler has kindly drawn my 
attention to the existence of another Periphyseon MS.: Valenciennes 167, 
s. ix, from St. Amand: two fragments: (1) ff. 1-3". Mutabilitas rerum 
mutabilium capax (P.L., cxxii. 500D) . . . superessentialiter superata (510B6); 
(2) ff. 78-83%. Ratio in hoc uniuersaliter studet (510Bg) . . . ut intuentibus se 
apparere non possint. 


I.P.S-W. 
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The Sense of History: Secular and Sacred. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Pp. 310. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1959. 30s. 

In what sense is Christianity a historical! religion? Does the epithet mean 
that it claims to be based on certain historical events, or that it believes all 
history to be the working out of a Divine pattern? In any case, both positions 
are under heavy fire to-day. The secular historians are in grave doubt about 
their facts, and even if they are convinced that they know them they cannot 
find in them any pattern of a Destiny that shapes our ends. 

Fr. D’Arcy enters into the discussion with all his accustomed urbanity, 
erudition and common-sense. He adopts a judicious attitude towards the 
reaction from Ranke’s insistence upon the search for facts as the historian’s 
primary business. He does not, unfortunately, find room to consider the 
extreme reaction, which is best represented by Bagby’s wholesale rejection of 
that search in favour of an extended examination of cultures. He would certainly 
not accept Bagby’s pessimism, although he recognises the force of the criticisms 
levelled against such optimistic efforts to trace a pattern in events as that of 
Arnold Toynbee, and even notices a shift of emphasis on this point in Butterfield. 
Against the professional despondency of the modern historian he sets Vico’s 
aphorism that the historian is at least better off than the scientist, for science 
deals with nature, which was made by God, whereas history was made by man, 
and man ought to be able to understand his own handiwork. 

Fr. D’Arcy is specially interesting when he comes to deal with the 
ecclesiastical historians, particularly with those of his own communion. 
Characteristically he regards the two great contributions made by Christianity 
to a philosophy of history as being the value it sets upon the temporal order 
and the importance it gives to the individual personality. This being his view 
it is all the greater evidence of his fairmindedness that he does not fail to point 
out the contradiction between Abbot Butler and Fr. Congar, the former regard- 
ing the ultimate Kingdom of God as the fruit of the seed sown in time while the 
latter believes in a definite discontinuity between this world and the next—‘if 
the traveller arrives safe it does not matter that his luggage has been left 
behind.’ 

The author’s own argument might have been helped if he had worked with 
the traditional definition of the world as ‘society organised apart from God’ and 
if he had not so completely identified the Kingdom with the Church. The 
volume is marked by an almost entire absence of references. This is a relief as 
well as a novelty in a book of this importance. But we must admit that there are 
some lovely quotations which we cannot trace. What a pity that one cannot have 
it both ways! In any case the book is a delight to read, a mine of information, 
and a highly satisfactory explanation of the Christian point of view. 

3, AMEN CourRT, >hWn. Wand 
Lonpon, E.C.4 
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La Date de la Céne: calendrier biblique et liturgie chrétienne. By Annie Jaubert. 
(Etudes Bibliques). Pp. 160 +3 tables. Paris: J. Gabalda, 1957. Fr. 780. 

As long ago as 1892 D. Chwolson suggested that Jesus and his disciples held 
an anticipatory Passover meal twenty-four hours before the official time. His 
arguments did not prove convincing, but later Billerbeck again tried to reconcile 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel with the theory that disputes about 
the date of the new moon between the Sadducees and the Pharisees resulted 
in the Pharisees keeping the Passover a day earlier than the Sadducees and that 
Jesus followed the Pharisaic calendar. This also raised more difficulties than it 
solved. It was, therefore, abandoned by Jeremias, who argued forcefully for 
the Markan identification of the Last Supper with the official Passover and 
attempted to dispose of the usual objections raised against it. Mlle. Jaubert, 
an assistant at the Sorbonne, has now offered a new solution of the divergencies 
between the Synoptic and the Johannine accounts of the Last Supper and she 
claims to provide a fresh chronology of the Passion, on the supposition that two 
different calendars were involved. She appeals to ‘un calendrier juif ancien, 
récemment decouvert, et a une tradition patristique orientale’ (9), which was 
presupposed by the Synoptic narrative (107), while the Fourth Gospel followed 
the official calendar of the Jerusalem Temple priesthood in the time of Jesus 
(109). ‘Les deux traditions ne parle pas de la méme Paque’ (111). 

The stage is set for this dénoument by positing the existence of an ancient 
sacerdotal Jewish calendar consisting of 364 days divided into four equal 
quarters of 13 weeks each, with three months of 30 days and an intercalated 
day in each quarter (26). This solar calendar—the author admits (20) that we 
can only conjecture how it was intercalated to bring it into line with the true 
solar year—differed from the official lunar calendar of first century and 
Talmudic Judaism by 10 days. It took no account of new moons, and the 
begining of each month always fell on a Wednesday, Friday, or Sunday—the 
three liturgical days of the week—on which days also occurred Passover (Wed- 
nesday), Pentecost (Sunday), the Day of Atonement (Friday) and Tabernacles 
(Wednesday). The book of Fubilees reveals the existence of such a calendar in 
the circles from which it emanated in the last decades of the second century B.c. 
(14) and a fragmentary calendar discovered in cave 4Q near Qumran ‘identifie 
définitivement le calendrier des Jubilés 4 celui de la secte’ (15). The author 
provides a series of interesting tables which show that Jubilees presents the early 
history of Israel in this liturgical setting, but she has some difficulty in proving 
the antiquity of this so-called ‘priestly calendar’. No adequate explanation is 
offered as to why the ‘official’ calendar of the first century Jerusalem priesthood 
differed from it—nor any proof that Jesus and his disciples followed it. 

The prescription of Did. viii about fasting among Christians on Wednesdays 
and Fridays was already well known, and Sunday was undoubtedly kept as a 
weekly commemoration of the Resurrection from a very early date, but these 
days need not necessarily bear any relation to the calendar of Jubilees-Qumran. 
Indeed, Mlle. Jaubert rather weakens her argument when she adduces these 
weekly observances as proof that ‘ces trois jours liturgiques apparaissent donc 
dans le christianisme ancien avec un charactére d’anniversaire’ (62). She is on 
surer ground when discussing the chronology of Holy Week given in Didascalia, 
xxi. According to this account, which she believes presupposes the ‘ancient 
priestly calendar’, Jesus ate the Passover on Tuesday evening (the beginning of 
the Wednesday), was arrested that night, was kept at the house of Caiaphas on 
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Wednesday, taken to Pilate on Thursday, kept by him that night, and was 
accused before Pilate and condemned and crucified on the Friday (Didasc., 
xxi, 14)—thus eating the Passover with his disciples on the ancient liturgical 
(Wednesday) Passover Day, while he was crucified on the eve (Friday) of the 
‘official’ Passover Day, which fell on a Sabbath in that year. Thus, the Synoptic 
Gospels were right in describing the Last Supper as a Passover Meal (according 
to the ‘priestly calendar’) and the Fourth Gospel was right in saying that he 
was crucified before the (‘official’) Passover. Moreover, this scheme (which is 
worked out in detail from the Gospels in “Tableau de Concordance’ on fly-leaves 
at the end of the book) gives time for the arrest and separate interrogations of 
Jesus before Annas, Caiaphas, the Sanhedrin, and Pilate (twice), which Mlle. 
Jaubert believes could not all have taken place in the course of one night. 

This reconstruction of events is ingenious and is presented with a wealth of 
careful argumentation and considerable learning. Few readers of this fascinating 
book would wish to dispute the existence in Jewish sectarian circles of a calendar 
such as Mlle. Jaubert describes: few would question its possible influence in 
certain Jewish-Christian quarters. Indeed its continuance may well lie behind 
the Quartodeciman dispute to which she refers (71). One is forced to ask at 
this point, however, why Sunday, and not Wednesday, became the ‘jour fixe’ 
for the Christian Pasch, in contrast to the ‘jour mobile’ of the Quartodecimans— 
if it‘was so directly connected with the ancient Jewish ‘priestly calendar’? 
Was not Easter Sunday, in fact, an emtiehy new Christian festival commem- 
orating the Resurrection ? 

Again, Mlle. Jaubert, dismisses somewhat lightly the strange piece of 
Christian midrash in Didascalia xxi. 14 on Mt. xii. 40 and fails to see that ‘the 
author’s purpose is evidently to show reason why the fast before Easter should 
extend over the whole six days, from Monday to Saturday’ (R. H. Connolly, 
Didascalia Apostolorum, Oxford 1929, xxxi-xxxii) rather than over the three 
days only before Easter. She makes no reference to the most interesting parallel 
to this same Christian midrash in Aphraates’s twelfth Homily on the Pascha 
(quoted by Connolly, op cit., 265 ff.) where there is ‘nothing of the strange 
chronology for Holy Week which we find in the Didascalia’, for Aphraates 
places the Last Supper on the night of 14 Nisan (Thursday) and the Crucifixion 
on 15 Nisan (Friday). That Epiphanius follows the Didascalia proves nothing 
more than that he preferred the tradition contained in it, and the fact that the 
annual observance of Holy Thursday is not attested before the mid-fourth 
century need surprise no one who has read Cabrol, Tyrer or McArthur. 

This is not the place for a detailed examination of the treatment of the 
Gospel narratives. That there was in some circles the Passover in the evening 
of Tuesday-Wednesday seems certain, but whether Jesus himself observed the 
Passover in accordance with the so-called ‘priestly calendar’ of Jubilees-Qumran 
is a question which will be hotly debated among Biblical scholars. Meanwhile, 
early church historians, as well as liturgists, have been given much food for 
thought—and further research—and will be deeply grateful fer a stimulating 
and scholarly book. 

University oF Lonpbon, C. W. DucmMoreE 
Kinc’s COLLEGE 
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The New Testament Text of Saint Ambrose. By R. W. Muncey. (Texts and Studies, 
New Series, iv). Pp. Ixxviii +120. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1959. 32s. 6d. 

The appearance of an edition of the New Testament text of St. Ambrose 
in the ‘New Series’ of the Cambridge Texts and Studies must inevitably be hailed 
by students of the Old-Latin Bible as an event of major importance; and others, 
whose concern with the documents of early Christianity is more general, will 
doubtless regard it as at least of some interest to them. Unfortunately, even 
the most modest hopes are likely to be sadly disappointed. 

Mr. Muncey’s Introduction tells us little that we did not know before: its 
progress is marred by a number of irrelevancies (e.g., the paragraphs about the 
origin of the Textus Receptus and Graeco-Latin codices on pp. xxxvi and 
xxxvii) ; and its style is so obscure as to be frequently unintelligible at the first 
reading—thus, the two opening sentences of the paragraph on ‘Africanisms’ 
and ‘Europeanisms’ run as follows: 


‘There are marked difference between the European and African texts, 
but too much stress must not be laid on these differences, and particularly with 
reference to the ‘Africanisms’ of the Old Latin Bible. For example Cod. C 
(Colbertinus), a twelfth-century MS., shows certain isolated readings in 
St. Luke (xxxiii and xxxiv) which are distinctly of an African character and 
general Europeanism; other Latin MSS. such as Irish or semi-Irish documents 
of the eighth or ninth centuries; Cod. Euangeliorum Gatiensis, formerly of 
St. Gatien, now at Paris.’ (pp. Ixv, Ixvi). 


Quite apart from the obscurity of this passage, the reader will note ‘difference’ 
(in the singular) in the first line, and also the reference to ‘St. Luke (xxxiii and 
xxxiv)’ later on. Slips of this sort (and worse) abound throughout the Introduc- 
tion, and their concentration is such as to arouse suspicion beforehand about 
the trustworthiness of the Text. 

It should be remembered that the construction of a “Text’, of the kind that 
Mr. Muncey offers, requires virtually no ingenuity and the very minimum of 
judgment. What it does require is diligence in tracking down the constituent 
quotations, and accuracy in transcribing them. Here Mr. Muncey fails con- 
spicuously. By way of illustration attention may be directed to the first three 
quotations from the Apocalypse (113). The first is transcribed correctly, but the 
reference is wrong (it should be ‘De Fide, II, iv, 35’, not ‘. . . 36’). In the second, 
the reference is right, but ‘Dixit’ is a mistake for ‘Dicit’: moreover, Mr. Muncey 
transcribes only ‘Dixit angelo Pergamo ecclesiae’ and ignores completely what 
immediately follows (‘age paenitentiam ceterum venio tibi’). In the third, 
‘dicit? should be ‘dicat’, ‘uenienti’ should be ‘uincenti’, and the reference 
should be ‘De Paenit. I, x, 46’ (not ‘De Paenit. 1X, 46’): there is, too, another 
quotation of this passage in Ep. 1, 14, which Mr. Muncey does not mention. 
And all this in less than a dozen lines! 

Similar strictures apply to the Apparatus, which is printed page by page 
beneath the Text. Those who delight in conundrums may care to try their 
hand at unravelling the intricacies (and inaccuracies) of two of the notes 
attached to the third of the quotations just discussed: 


‘manducare + dayeiv T.R. sixteen cursive MSS. gig. Cod. Tolet. Orig. Tycon. 
Victorin. Anonym. in Apocal. (Sabatier ad loc.) Auctor Quaestt. ex 
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utroque TQ 102 Cod. 97b (Sabatier ad loc.): om. Codd. A C Vulg. Copt. Eth. 
Verss. Primas.’ 


If the necessary books are not available for checking, the example given at the 
top of p. xxxv of the Introduction may help: 


/ 


‘Apoc. ii. 17 dabo + manducare Amb. gig. Tyconius, 
Victorinus, Anonymus in Apocal. Auctor Quaestt. ex utraque, 
Tq 102 col. 97b (Sabatier), Origen: 
+ dayetv 16 cursive MSS. : om. manducare Vulg.’ 


It only remains to add that if a farrago like this reflects little credit on Mr. 
Muncey, it reflects even less on Dr. C. H. Dodd, the General Editor of the 
series. 

GREENWAYS, MADEIRA Roap, H. F. D. Sparks 

LITTLESTONE, 

New Romney, Kent 


The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople: ecclesiastical Policy and Image Worship in 
the Byzantine Empire. By Paul J. Alexander. Pp. xiv + 287 +1 plate. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. 50s. 

This book covers a wide field. It discusses the origins of the iconoclastic 
controversy, the first phase in the eighth century, the temporary restoration 
of icons in 787, and then the second outbreak of iconoclasm in the first half of 
the ninth century. Yet all this is merely the background for the main theme, 
the life and literary activities of the patriarch Nicephorus (c. 758-c. 828). 
Nicephorus is in that line of laymen and diplomats, as Tarasius or Photius, 
whose elevation to the patriarchate of Constantinople, despite comment, 
occurred from time to time. In 806, in the lull between the two outbursts of 
iconoclasm, he succeeded the statesmanlike Tarasius, apparently as the nominee 
of the emperor Nicephorus I. He was a moderate man, and to some extent he 
was clearly under imperial control—he had for instance to delay his synodal 
letter to pope Leo III and to acquiesce in the restoration to the priesthood of 
Joseph of Kathara (the offender in blessing the adulterous union of Constantine 
VI). This readiness to compromise brought him into conflict with the vigorous 
monastic party in the Church led by the fiery Theodore of Studios: he was 
stigmatised as ‘Caesar’s steward in all things’. Thus the unfortunate and almost 
perennial rift between the secular and monastic clergy was intensified just at 
the time when they should have been closing their ranks against the impending 
revival of iconoclasm. But, when the storm broke under Leo V, Nicephorus 
stood firm, like his parents before him. He resisted the emperor’s attempts to 
win him over, and in 815 he resigned and went into exile to a monastic house 
on the Asian shore of the Bosphorus. This time Nicephorus was on the same side 
as the monks, which was somewhat grudgingly acknowledged by his old 
opponent, Theodore of Studios. 

There are, then, two distinct but interdependent threads in the book: the 
iconoclast controversy and its wider implications, and the part played in this 
by Nicephorus. There appears to be comparatively little material on the actual 
life of the patriarch, but there is a body of evidence which makes it possible to 
discuss his literary legacy and to assess his contribution to the iconophile cause. 
This is one of the most valuable parts of the book, particularly the attempt to 
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establish the chronology of his theological works. There is also a useful summary 
of his still unpublished Refutatio et Eversio (MSS. Parisinus Gr. 1250 and Coislin. 
93). In considering Nicephorus’s place in iconophile theory Professor Alexander 
sees three stages in its development: the traditional period (to the accession of 
Constantine V in 740), the Christological period (from 740 to the Seventh 
Oecumenical Council of 787) and the scholastic period (from 787 onwards). 
It is to this last period that Nicephorus belongs. As Alexander points out, the 
use of new methods at this time and the application of Aristotelian material has 
long been recognised. But now for the first time he gives a full demonstration of 
Nicephorus’s share in this, and shows that his own special contribution to the 
doctrine of images was his development of the distinction between circum- 
scription (zepvypady) and pictorial representation, painting (ypad¢7). 

Professor Alexander has earned our gratitude for thus illuminating the less 
well-known period of the iconoclastic dispute. All the same it is impossible not 
to wonder whether a book in this particular form may not be premature. As it 
is, it falls between two stools. It is too soon to write a definitive history of the 
iconoclastic controversy, either in its first, or in its second, phase, and much 
research is still in progress; for instance Professor Kitzinger’s important study in 
Dumbarton Oaks Paper No. 8, 1954, 2pparently appeared too late for effective 
use to be made of it (ix). And, on the other hand, it is difficult to deal adequately 
with Nicephorus himself while one of his key works on icons is still unprinted 
and only incomplete treatment accorded to his theological views as a whole. 
Alexander frankly says (157) that he himself is not attempting to consider his 
teaching on the nature of the Church and his Christology. 

There seems to have been an unduly long time-lag between the completion 
of the book and its publication in 1958 (which may of course not be the fault of 
the author). Even so, it is odd to find the 1940 edition of Ostrogorsky cited in 
the bibliography and not that of 1952, or even 1956. It would seem that the 
main body of the work was finished before 1952 and a series of notes added at 
the end of the book and elsewhere to try and bring it up to date. This may 
account for a certain unevenness of treatment, and some inconsistencies and 
dislocation in arrangement. This is particularly noticeable in the account of the 
Iconoclastic Council of 815. In 1953 Alexander published rather different views 
in Dumbarton Oaks Papers No. 7, where his main theme was the originality of 
the definition of 815. This was challenged by Professor M. V. Anastos (Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers No. 8, 1954) and by Professor Ostrogorsky (cf. History of the 
Byzantine State, 1956, 180, n. 3). Alexander refers to Anastos’s criticism and 
has evidently to some extent modified his own opinions, but even so, his ‘Note 
G to page 138’ does not (to the present reviewer) carry conviction in the face 
of his critics. There are also other points which are more controversial than he 
appears to imply, for instance, the date of the transference of the dioceses of 
Illyricum and South Italy (on this now see M. V. Anastos, “The Transfer of 
Illyricum, Calabria and Sicily to the jurisdiction of the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople in 732-3’, Silloge Byzantina in onore di S. G. Mercati, Rome 1957). 

Readers may wish that Alexander had begun by giving us an edition of the 
Refutatio et Eversio and had followed this by a fuller work on Nicephorus. Yet the 
book as it stands undoubtedly fills a gap, and does provide a stimulating and 
vigorous interim report on one of the decisive disputes of the early Middle Ages. 

UNIVERSITY oF LONDON, ; J. M. Hussey 
RoyaL HoLLoway CoLLEGE 
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Gunzo Epistola ad Augienses und Anselm von Besate Rhetorimachia. Edited by Karl 
Manitius. (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Mittelalters, Band ii). Pp. viii+215. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nach- 
folger, 1958. DM. 19.50. 

These two compositions, of different dates—the epistle of Gunzo to the 
monastic community of Reichenau dates from 965, while Anselm’s Rhetorimachia 
was probably begun about the year 1046—are valuable illustrations of the 
condition of learning in the tenth and eleventh centuries among Italian church- 
men, as also of the connexion of learned clergy in the north of Italy with the 
imperial court before the outbreak of the so-called Investiture Contest. The son 
of a distinguished father, Karl Manitius has edited these two documents in 
exemplary fashion with admirable introductions and notes. 

Gunzo, an Italian and perhaps a monk, came to Germany with Otto the 
Great in the winter of 964-5. They broke their journey at the monastery of 
St. Gall. In the course of a conversation, the learned stranger was guilty of 
using an accusative for an ablative. A young monk made fun of this in Latin 
verses. Gunzo believed that he had been egged on by an older monk, his master, 
and it is against the latter that he composed his epistle, addressed to the monks 
of Reichenau, in which he pours scorn upon the man whom he likens to Achan 
of the Old Testament, the embodiment of all that is evil, and at the same time 
makes a pedantic show of his own learning. Much of this learning is taken at 
second hand, and we have an impression of superficiality as he moves swiftly 
from one subject to another. But Dr. Manitius remarks that Gunzo’s epistle has 
a significant place in the history of dialectic in the Middle Ages and that he has 
a clear appreciation of the difference between the Platonic and the Aristotelian 
approach to the problem of universals, deciding himself for the realism of Plato. 
As an Italian he felt himself to be the direct descendant of the men of classical 
times, whom, following Servius, he could call maiores nostri. The same sense of 
continuity, characteristic of what we can call the Italian humanism of the 
Middle Ages, is to be found in Anselm of Besate, a rhetorician like Gunzo, and, 
like him, not without professional vanity and a desire to make a display of his 
learning. He found his way into the household of the emperor Henry III, 
where his knowledge of Roman law as well as his rhetorical gifts were employed 
in the imperial chancery. The Rhetorimachia, whose main theme is an entirely 
imaginary dispute between the author and his kinsman Rotilandus, is designed 
to display his manifold learning, his competence in dialectic and in the ars 
dictaminis as well as to amuse with its iocosus sermo—a mixture of ‘novelistic’ and 
entertaining episodes, along with erotic and magical adventures, such as found 
ready acceptance among learned men in princely or episcopal households in the 
Middle Ages. Anselm is representative of the secular outlook of the Italian 
clergy, allied to a proud recollection of the Roman past and a readiness to 
believe in the renovatio imperii Romani in the person of their German overlords. 
These tendencies were soon to be confronted by the new ideas and forces which 
were to issue from the Hildebrandine movement for the reform of the Church. 
All this, and much else, is admirably expounded by Dr. Manitius in his intro- 
ductions and notes. 

Jesus COLLEGE, F, J. E. Rasy 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Der Turmbau von Babel: Geschichte der Meinungen iiber Ursprung und Vielfalt der 
Sprachen und Vilker, Band II: Ausbau. By Arno Borst. Teil 1, pp. 252, 1958, 
DM. 37.00; Teil 2, pp. 236, 1959, DM. 49.00. Stuttgart: Hiersemann. 

The second volume of this work was planned to deal with the history of 
theories about the origin and variety of languages throughout the Middle Ages. 

While preparing his manuscript for printing, the author felt that the historically 

relevant material, produced during the period, was so extensive and complex 

that it needed a more detailed treatment than his original draft offered. 

Volume II 1, therefore, covers only the time from the Latin Fathers to the age 

of Gregory VII. Within this period Dr. Borst sees the climax of the development 

in the thought of the Carolingian writers. The experience of the Empire created 
interest in the human race as a whole. The variety of languages and nations 
was taken as a necessary aspect of the unity of God’s people in the Church. In 
the following period down to the beginning of ecclesiastical reform the par- 
ticular interests of local dynasts and feudal society prevailed. Widukind of 
Corvey, the historiographer of the early Ottonians, avoided establishing any 
link between the biblical story, on the one hand, and the nations and tribes of 
his own time, on the other. The common origin of all mankind from Noah 
would not have conferred any distinction on his Saxons. But the societies in the 
periphery of Europe, who had not belonged to the Carolingian Empire, pre- 
served a closer contact with the biblical text and its patristic interpretations. 

This feature is demonstrated by the fact that Western iconography of the Tower 

of Babel has its origin in Anglo-Saxon England. 

Teil 2 deals in its three chapters with the period between 1100 and 1400. 

At this time the biblical legend in its function as key to the diversity of languages 

and nations had passed the climax of its influence. It was still important in the 

typological interpretation of history, which goes under the name of the twelfth- 
century symbolism. This, however, was a conservative current at its own time, 
and the rising force of scholasticism, approaching the problems of Man and 

Nature by rational analysis, was able to dispense with the story of the tower of 

Babel. The three great thinkers of the thirteenth century, Bonaventura, Albertus 

Magnus and Thomas Aquinas form the central core of this volume. Among 

them the Franciscan master remains nearer to the traditional approach than 

his two contemporaries of the Dominican order. We learn about biblical 
scholarship, which produced some interesting observations, like the acute 
criticism of the learned hebraist Andreas of St. Victor in the middle of the 
twelfth century. But on the whole the legend was kept alive in the less academic 
literature of chronicles and vernacular writings. This relegation to the intel- 
lectual periphery accounts partially for the lack of coherence, which characterises 

a great part of this volume. On many pages the reader will find it difficult to 

cope with the great number of authors quoted for a slight variation of the same 

theme, without any possibility of integrating these details into a comprehensive 
development. The fact that the indices, obviously necessary for such subject 
matter, are left to the final volume, and that the table of contents dedicates only 
three lines to the volume’s main story, while the seven medieval and early 
modern lists of languages in the appendix are catalogued as single items, 
aggravates this difficulty. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL Hans LiEBEScHUTZ 
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Die rémische Kuriale in der pépstlichen Kanzlei. By Paul Rabikauskas, S.J. (Miscel- 
lanea Historiae Pontificiae, xx, n. 59). Pp. xxiv +256. Roma: Pontificia 
Universita Gregoriana, 1958. Lire 2,500. 

This is a diligent and meritorious piece of work which examines the develop- 
ment of the so-called Littera Romana from the late seventh to the late eleventh 
centuries. The author distinguishes three phases of this development—the early 
phase down to the turn of the eighth and ninth centuries; the phase of maturity 
to the end of the tenth century, and the period of decay. Although he himself 
has seen, by autopsy, only some 25 papal documents, he has studied the hand- 
writing of nearly 200 altogether, and some of them most minutely, from 
facsimiles and reproductions. What I have found of particular interest is the 
discussion of the fragment of the St. Gall MS. (first discovered by Bischoff), 
which is distinguished by a penetrating analysis and proposed improvements 
in the reading (42-57). Although the results concerning the Littera Romana 
cannot be called startling, this book is nevertheless a useful contribution to a 
much neglected, because very thorny, topic of early papal diplomatic and 
paleography. 

A short review does not lend itself to a critical examination of the detailed 
points which a paleographical study inevitably raises, and only one or two 
observations of a non-technical character may be made. I think that the value 
of this book would have been greatly enhanced if it had contained at least a 
modicum of facsimiles. As it is, it is sometimes very difficult to follow the 
author’s arguments concerning the changes and developments taking place in 
the ductus,'in the shape of individual letters, the characteristics of scriptores, and 
so on, when one has to rely on the author’s own reproductions of letters. I have 
found this defect especially noticeable in chapters 5 and 6, which deal with the 
letters in alphabetical sequence, ligatures, abbreviations, punctuation, etc., as 
well as in the index of abbreviations. The perusal of this book presupposes 
that the reader has constantly before him not only the great collections of 
reproductions, but also sometimes smaller works which are not always easily 
accessible. The author’s explanation that the inclusion of photographic repro- 
ductions would have considerably increased the price, is, from this mundane 
point of view, rather disarming. The relations (or their absence) between the 
Littera Romana and the carolingian script might have been explained in greater 
detail; equally, the influence of the later imperial chancery should have received 
greater attention. To take a case at random: in JL.3947 and 3953 the chancellor 
signs the dating line by substituting the sacrum palatium for the Romana ecclesia; 
in JL.5622 it is the scriniarius who in the scriptum line calls himself scriniarius 
sacri palatii. How is this change to be explained? Although the author deals 
with the change from the episcopium to the patriarchium Lateranense, he has nothing 
to say about the further change to the palatium which would seem however to 
be of some importance in assessing the milieu of the Littera Romana in the very 
period which begins the phase of decay. Furthermore, since the Hildebrandine 
chancery had become the nerve centre of the societas christiana it was essential 
that its products should be easily readable beyond the narrow Roman confines; 
in other words, the change from the so-called curial script—in itself really a mis- 
nomer, as there was no curia before the mid-eleventh century—to the minuscle, 
is overwhelmingly accounted for by the papacy exercising true govermental 
functions in all matters affecting this societas, and hence the legibility of the 
chancery products was a presupposition for the exercise of papal governmental 
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functions: the disappearance of the scriniarii seems to be a consequence of this 
change. 

The book is not free from inaccuracies. For instance, the highly important 
JL.3714 issued by John XIII on 15 April 967," is ascribed in one index (245) to 
him, but in another (227) it appears under John XII; in the text, too, the same 
divergence can be detected—at p. 86 it belongs to John XII, whilst at p. 199 n. 51 
it is John XIII’s. The index of names does not seem complete; I have, for 
instance, noticed the omission of the names of Agapitus, Christophorus, Corbie. 
A notable absentee in the bibliography is R. L. Poole, whose works are still 
useful to-day; the studies of A. Mentz on the tironian notes might also have 
been included. 

But all these remarks concern minor points and stand in no relation to the 
great industry that has gone into the making of this book. Even though this 
involved subject prohibits final and firm conclusions—the very fact that not a 
single papal document or even fragment between 897 and 967 is extant, is a 
wholesome reminder of the paucity of the material—this study is a valuable 
contribution to a field that is as erudite as it is recondite. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, WALTER ULLMANN 
CAMBRIDGE 


Church, Kingship, and Lay Investiture in England, 1089-1135. By Norman F. Cantor. 
(Princeton Studies in History, 10). Pp. xiv+349+8 plates. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 48s. 

This book examines the relations between the so-called Gregorian party in 

England, personified in Anselm, and its royalist counterparts. It aims not only 

to provide the first substantial account of Anselm’s episcopal career, but also 

to show the growth of the Anglo-Norman monarchy under Rufus and Henry I, 

which was strong enough to resist the execution of the Gregorian ‘reforms’: 

despite Anselm’s opposition, royal authority remained virtually untouched— 
not a highly original discovery—partly because of the papacy’s refusal to sup- 
port the archbishop, and partly also because of the detached and disinterested 
part played by the English episcopacy. But when Paschal II did try to over- 
throw Henry I’s royalist government, he was—so the author holds—unsup- 
ported by Anselm ‘because of Henry’s piety and friendly attitude towards him’ 
and it was only after discovering (1103) that Henry was as inflexible and 
adamant as Rufus had been that Anselm changed his attitude. That after 

Anselm’s death Henry was able to keep control of the English episcopacy, was 

not only due to the latter’s support, but also due to the papacy ‘where Gregorian 

ideals rapidly lost their hold’. Mr. Cantor concludes that the claim to freedom 
of the Church was never realised. ‘By 1135 the die was cast, and Becket, the 
last Gregorian, was doomed to inevitable failure.’ 

The author is no doubt a very intelligent and capable young man who has 


immersed himself in the sources of these decades, at least as far as they relate | 
to his self-defined topic; he is highly imaginative, racy and youthfully athletic | 


in his presentation; his sympathies lie wholly with the royalist side; his book is 
always stimulating, even if the stimulus provokes either disagreement or big 
1 It was the first papal document written on parchment in which also the minuscle 


appears for the first time in the dating line; the punctuation, too, shows changes in this 
document, clearly demonstrating carolingian influence, cf. 196 and fig. 36a. 
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question marks in the margins. This freshness and vivacious approach is all to 
the good, if matched by a correspondingly developed balance of judgment. His 
judgments are, however, frequently jejune, too often deprecatory, sometimes 
bordering on self-righteousness. He is also given to dismissing contrary opinions 
with a slight. Again, this kind of scepticism is healthy,‘but if unrestrained, 
exposes itself unnecessarily to criticism. 

His argumentation suffers more than is perhaps warranted from the malaise 
des historiens, namely to conjecture in default of historical evidence and to pro- 
ceed upon a conjectured fact as if it were proven. He works too often with the 
dangerous arg. e silentto and constructs upon the point thus deduced his con- 
clusion, again as if it were firmly rooted in positive evidence. It would be quite 
illuminating to tabulate his use of ‘probably’, ‘likely’, ‘possibly’, ‘presumably’, 
‘must’ or ‘might’ or ‘could have been’, and the like, and to compare these with 
subsequent pages. Whilst his method does not always inspire confidence, his 
familiarity with the subject matter is equally not one that would at all times 
command great respect. For to write on this topic requires above all familiarity 
with papal sources, doctrine and policy, but when he gets beyond well-worn 
clichés, the reader feels uneasy and apprehensive. It can only be due to lack of 
background knowledge that he is driven to make Gregory VII and the 
‘Gregorians’ revolutionaries, historically not a propitious point d’appui; for the 
same reason he fails to spot the numerous quotations from, and allusions to, 
older authors and the use made of them; he is not very familiar with the pro- 
prietary church and the condemnations of lay investitures before Gregory VII 
which are important if one tries to analyse the policy, say, of Anselm or Gilbert 
Crispin. What, moreover, is one to make of this: ‘The cluniac attitude to 
church-state relations was fundamentally pre-Gregorian’ or that Gregory VII 
espoused the Donatist heresy temporarily ? What is ‘the Pauline political tradi- 
tion in the early Middle Ages’? On what grounds can Anselm be said to have 
‘presumably’ encountered the Dictatus of Avranches before becoming arch- 
bishop?! Above all, what in the eleventh-twelfth century setting is the ‘State’ 
and what is the ‘Church’ ?? I feel Mr. Cantor has not clarified his mind on 
some fundamental concepts. Nor has he, as yet, that historical sense which 
would permit him to see that, in the conditions of the late eleventh century, 
England was bound to be a quantité négligeable for the papacy—‘a far away 
country’—and he commits a fundamental mistake in reading the later im- 
portance of England backwards. His strictures on the ‘dour, old monk’ and the 
‘fanatical high (is there also a low?) Gregorian’ (Paschal II) are singularly 
misplaced. Rightly or wrongly, the fact is that the papacy was blinded by the 
spectre of the empire which dominated all papal thought, whilst other countries 
were relegated to a secondary, if not tertiary, place. The significance of the 
Sicilian question has eluded the author, otherwise he would not have coupled 
it with the wholly different aspect of the (supposed) agreement between Walter 
of Albano and Rufus. Again, in attempting to explain Ivo, he would have been 
well advised to take Guido of Ferrara’s views into account. 

Mr. Cantor’s lack of background knowledge also accounts for quite un- 


1 It is incidentally remarkable to read that the Dictatus Papae and the Dictatus of 
Avranches were based on Deusdedit and Burchard 6f Worms. The discoverer of the 
Avranches Dictatus had shown that it was of twelfth-century origin. 

2 This matter becomes rather grotesque when we even read of Church-State relations 
in the county of Blois, because Ivo and the countess did not always agree. 
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acceptable conclusions in topics essential to his argumentation. In order to 
show why there was initially no friction between Henry I and Anselm, he holds 
that the ordo used for Henry’s coronation was a ‘reform’ ordo, and this on the 
sole ground that Henry referred to himself as elected by clergy and people, a 
feature which, Mr. Cantor says, is only explicable by reference to the so-called 
Anselm ordo. If he were more familiar with his genre, he would have noticed 
that the features of this ordo on which he places such great importance, have 
nothing whatsoever to do with any ‘reform’ programme: the element of election 
is found in the old Edgar ordo,1 and the very words of his (Anselm) ordo, which 
are essential to his argument, appear in exactly the same form, just about 200 
years before, in the East-Frankish ordo whence they went into its offspring, the 
Mainz ordo of c. 960.2 Furthermore, this (Anselm) ordo prescribed chrism, and 
all this goes to prove that the new ordo was ‘sponsored by Anselm and the 
reform party.’.I find this (for his argument) crucial link really unacceptable, 
for Anselm was still in exile when Henry was crowned, as is testified by Henry’s 
letter. Mr. Cantor produces no evidence for his assertion that Henry’s ordo was 
even known to Anselm, let alone sponsored. But Henry’s use of it explains 
‘Anselm’s sympathy for the king after his return to England’. In view of its 
genesis what, then, is ‘reform’ in this ordo? And who was it that forced this 
ordo upon Henry? His lengthy speculations on the MS. containing this ordo and 
its illuminations are a testimony to his imagination and qualities as a detective, 
but I fear carry little conviction. Nor do his arguments concerning the author- 
ship of the York Tracts: he holds that Gerard is the author of most, if not 
all, of the Tracts. But since some are, in his opinion, anti-Gregorian (they were 
not published because of Gerard’s fear of the pope and Anselm) and others 
Gregorian (they were not published because of Gerard’s fear of the king), the 
single authorship can be secured only by asserting that Gerard was a publicist 
before and after his conversion, for which there is not a shred of evidence. His 
designation of a tract as Gregorian is not always what one would expect, and 
I am just a little dubious whether he really understands the ‘Gregorian attitude 
towards kingship’. By the same token which serves him to declare Tract 31 as 
anti-royal, he could have said that St. Bernard’s tract was anti-papal. 

Many more topics would invite criticism. It is unfortunate that an Erstlings- 
arbeit should offer so many targets for criticism. What is still more unfortunate 
is that almost all the defects of this book were avoidable. But even so, the book 

1 Edgar ordo (ed. in L. Wickham Legg, Coronation Records, London 1901, 15): Quo 
ymnizato erigatur (rex) de solio et ab episcopis et a plebe electus haec . . . promittat. 
Virtually the same in the ordo temp. William I (in J. Wickham Legg, Three Coronation 
Orders, London 1900, 53, cf. also 163, referring to the Benedictional of Robert). 

2 For the East-Frankish ordo cf. C. Erdmann, Forschungen zur politischen Ideenwelt des 
Friihmittelalters, Berlin 1951, 54 ff.; text ibid., 83 ff. sub no. 7. This ordo is significantly 
enough headed: Ordo ad regem benedicendum quando novus a clero et populo sub- 
limatur in regnum. See this rubric (italicised words are identical with the ordo which 
Mr. Cantor holds introduces ‘reform’ ideas): Deinde iterum ipse episcopus affatur 
populum, si tali principi ac rectori se subicere ipsiusque regnum firma fide stabilire atque 
iussionibus illius obtemperare velint iuxta apostulum: Omnis anima potestatibus sublimi- 
oribus subdita sit, regi quasi precellenti. Tunc ergo a circumstante clero et populo unanimiter 
dicatur: fiat, fiat. Amen. This text makes it abundantly clear that the ordo of Mr. Cantor 
has nothing to do with ‘reform’. In parenthesis it may be pointed out that the words 
iussionibus illius appear in the (Anselm) ordo as eius iussionibus which is the reading of only 
one of the MSS. transmitting the ordo, see Erdmann’s note (d): MS. B. For the text of 
the Mainz ordo cf. P. E. Schramm, ‘Die Krénung in Deutschland’ in Savigny Z., Kan. 
Abt., xxiv (1935), at 312 sub no. 8, and at 327 sub no. 8. 
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has merits: the literature, both original and secondary, relating to the English 
side, is here fully assembled; he points to many matters and sources which have 
so far been overlooked; the chapter on the last two and a half decades of 
Henry’s reign is very well documented and equally well presented, but it is the 
often wilfully capricious argumentation which robs the book of so much value. 
Yet because the defects are remediable and the book quite unmistakably shows 
Mr. Cantor’s ability and ingenuity—however often misplaced it appears— 
there is justification for hoping that his future works will carry more conviction 
than this. 

Triniry CoLleceE, WALTER ULLMANN 

CAMBRIDGE 


The Liturgical Drama in Medieval Spain. By Richard B. Donovan, C.S.B. (Studies 
and Texts, 4). Pp. viili+229+map. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, 1958. $5.50. 

L’histoire du drame liturgique en Espagne n’avait pas encore été tentée de 
fagon systématique par personne, et l’ample travail de K. Young, The Drama 
of the Medieval Church, 1933, qui a servi de modéle a l’auteur, ne contenait que 
trés peu de matériel issu du territoire espagnol; en Espagne méme, fort peu 
d’auteurs avaient essayé d’aborder ce sujet. Or, étant donné l’importance du 
drame religieux qui, partout en Europe, est d’origine liturgique, on pouvait 
avoir l’impression que l’Espagne était spécialement délaissée dans |’étude de 
cette importante branche de la littérature européenne. 

Avec le livre que nous recensons ici, il semble que quelque chose de nouveau 
s'est produit: nous sommes en effet devant un louable essai de collection de 
textes proprement espagnols concernant le drame religieux liturgique, condition 
préalable d’une étude systématique de tout le sujet. 

Une premiére constatation doit porter sur la date relativement tardive des 
premiers drames liturgiques espagnols. Cette origine tardive ne peut s’expliquer 
correctement que si l’on tient compte d’un fait majeur: le genre de liturgie 
pratiquée en Espagne, c’est-a-dire la liturgie wisigothique, depuis les origines 
chrétiennes jusqu’a son abolition sous Grégoire VII vers 1080. Or, l’ancienne 
liturgie hispanique ne connaissait pratiquement pas le genre de piéces liturgiques 
que nous appelons séquences, tropes, lesquelles sont a l’origine du drame liturgique 
partout en Europe, i.e. partout ou était pratiquée la liturgie romaine ou 
romano-franque. 

Une seconde constatation, assez en rapport avec la précédente, découle du 
fait que, liturgiquement parlant, le territoire espagnol se divise en deux régions 
trés différenciées: d’une part la Catalogne, qui fut conquise par les armées de 
Charlemagne plus de 250 ans avant la Reconquéte proprement dite et qui, 
dépendant ecclésiastiquement de l’archevéché de Narbonne, fut conséquemment 
soumise a la liturgie romaine tant prénée par Charlemagne, et subit toutes les 
vicissitudes de cette liturgie; et d’autre part la Castille, c’est-a-dire pratiquement 
tout le reste de la Péninsule, laquelle ne commenga a passer au rit romain qu’a 
partir de la fin du xi siécle. 

L’auteur a commencé par donner les témoins du drame liturgique pour la 
ville de Toléde, l’ancienne capitale religieuse du royaume, ou abondent les 


1 Cf. ‘ Séquences et Tropes dan la liturgie mazarabe, ’ dans Hispania Sacra, iv (1951), 
27-41, ol je n’ai pu réunir qu’une demi douzaine de piéces de ce genre. 
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documents de ce genre a partir du xii® siécle, puis pour les autres régions de 
lancienne Castille ot ils sont beaucoup plus rares, ce qui contraste avec la 
Catalogne, ainsi qu’ il fallait s’y attendre, comme avec les Iles Baléares et la 
région de Valence. 

Le livre constitue un excellent essai qui pourra étre enrichi, nous l’espérons, 
par les recherches ultérieures d’autres travailleurs dans un pays qui est loin 
d’avoir révélé tous les trésors littéraires de ses bibliothéques. 

Le dernier chapitre est consacré a ‘A Brief History of the Dramatic Mono- 
logue of the Sibyl’, au sujet de laquelle je suis en mesure d’apporter les précisions 
suivantes en ce qui concerne |’Espagne: j’ai trouvé un texte chanté du mono- 
logue de la Sibylle dans un homiliaire hispanique, maintenant conservé au 
Ruskin Museum de Sheffield,! noté en notation wisigothique de la fin du xi® 
siécle, mais appartenant au rit romain-monastique qui venait d’étre imposé 
dans les provinces du Nord de l’Espagne. II doit en étre de méme d’un autre 
homiliaire hispanique, écrit aussi en écriture wisigothique, que je n’ai pas vu 
personnellement, mais dont le texte parait assez voisin de celui de l’homiliaire 
de Sheffield, 4 en juger par les planches que donne U. Clark, Collectanea 
Hispanica, 1920, homiliaire maintenant conservé 4 Cordoue, MS. 1 (olim 72), 
qui aurait été écrit dans les environs de Burgos vers l’an 947, et contient le chant 
de la Sibylle au fol. 69b. Si la date 947, donnée par Donovan, (65) est exacte, 
il faudrait alors admettre que l’hypothése d’une région de l’extréme-Nord de la 
péninsule, reconquise dés la fin du x® siécle et soumise aux influences liturgiques 
franco-romaines, hypothése que nous avions émise dans Un nouvel homiliaire . . . 
(148, n. 2), a eu l’occasion de se vérifier. Il faut faire une remarque analogue 
concernant les manuscrits British Museum Add. 30848 et 30850, provenant de 
l’abbaye de Silos, et cités par l’auteur (51, nn. 1 et 2); ces deux manuscrits, 
quoique écrits et notés en écriture et notation wisigothiques, n’appartiennent 
pas 4 la liturgie wisigothique et mozarabe, mais a la liturgie romaine nouvelle- 
ment implantée a la fin du xi® siécle. 

Le livre de M. Donovan vient combler trés heureusement une grande lacune 
dans le domaine de la littérature européenne consacrée au drame liturgique de 
Espagne. La bibliographie est excellente, et l’index des principaux manuscrits 
fort précieux pour ceux qui voudront compléter l’auteur sur tel ou tel point. 
Le drame liturgique étant essentiellement ceuvre musicale, on aurait pu 
souhaiter qu’il fat étudié plus spécialement en relation avec la musique: 
l’ceuvre par ailleurs si précieuse du regretté Karl Young, qui a servi de modéle 
a l’auteur, est nettement déficiente au point de vue musical et musicologique. 

QuarrR ABBEY, Louis Brou, O.S.B. 
Rypbe, IsLE oF WIGHT 


The Estates of Ramsey Abbey: a Study in Economic Growth and Organisation. By 
J. Ambrose Raftis. (Studies and Texts, 3). Pp. xx +341 +2 maps. Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1957. $7.00. 

It is hard to be patient with this book. The language is often turgid, some- 
times gibberish: e.g., ‘the full sweep of administrative cohesion remained 
curtailed by the tensions, pulls and rigidities of the large consumer super- 


1 Cf. ‘ Un nouvel homiliaire en écriture wisigothique’, dans Hispania Sacra, ii (1949), 
147-91. 
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structure’ (97); ‘too much should not be abstracted from the positive dis- 
cretionary elements reflected in the manorial account roll’ (123). This history 
is certaintly not art. It is not good science, either: its author cannot be relied on 
to report evidence accurately or to interpret it correctly. 

Consider his treatment of the twelfth century from c. 1135. Undoubtedly 
this period saw some decrease in demesne and in the use of customary labour, 
but one would like to get the figures right. It is not, for instance, true that the 
Brancaster survey ‘notes one-hundred and fifty-six acres and additional small 
holdings that fuerunt in landsetagio’ (88) ; that comment is made on 96 acres only. 
Something worse than mechanical incompetence is involved in the use made of 
information about demesne livestock other than plough beasts (89): the author 
is only concerned to note evidence of decline. (Characteristically, of the seven 
comparisons made three are wrong. In one a decline is made too small; in 
another a decline is shown despite explicit evidence of stability; in the third a 
decline is shown though evidence is lacking for one of the two dates.) At this 
point in the story Professor Raftis is looking for signs of ‘decadence in manorial 
policy’, ‘disintegration’, ‘deterioration’ and ‘decay’—and finding them much 
too easily. The material effect of the alienations and encroachments ascribed 
to the abbacies of Walter and William has only been half-examined. Thus, in 
connexion with the ‘disintegration’ for which William was responsible we are 
told that he alienated ‘a land in King’s Ripton to his nephew, a carrucate in 
Cranfield to his brother the seneschal, demesne lands in Therfield to his niece, 
and a knight’s fee at Walton to his brother’ (86). William was certainly a nepo- 
tist, but the relevance of these particular acts to ‘disintegration’ is slight. What 
he did at Walton was to give in marriage to his brother the widow of a deceased 
knight, together with her late husband’s fee; at Therfield he gave his niece in 
marriage to Ralph of Therfield, confirming a grant of lands made by abbot 
Walter to Ralph’s father; the carucate at Cranfield he had somehow recovered 
from its previous holder; and the land at King’s Ripton was a recent acquisition. 
An example of a straightforward mistake is the curiously worded statement that 
‘parochial churches participated strongly in the new encroachments’, in support 
of which five cases are cited—every one of them wrong (88, n. 77; there are, 
incidentally, three mistakes in the preceding footnote, also). 

Until the middle of the thirteenth century is reached, nearly all the evidence 
used is in print; from that point nearly all the evidence is unpublished and the 
student of manorial economy will find much to interest him. Not that the 
quality of the work improves. In this section there is one catastrophic mis- 
conception: that when a manorial account ends with an et debet balance, the 
manor is insolvent (sic). Much of the discussion of the period after the Black 
Death is founded on this belief and is vitiated by it. The spatter of mistakes in 
presenting evidence appears to continue. Thus, an incomplete check on the 
three figures given for the valor of the manor of Upwood (277) showed that the 
figure for 1384 is not quite right; that the figure for 1385 is at the least misdated 
(it is assigned to 1386 and its amount differently given in 262, n. 25); and that 
the correct figure for 1385, £29 2s. 74d., would, if inserted, modify the trend 
shown. One more example: Table LX XII is headed ‘A Rent Collettor’s 
(Treasurer ?) Deficits’ and a note is appended, ‘Add. Ch. 34.762; there seems to 
be no reason for calling this a Treasurer’s Roll, as has been done in the B.M. 
catalogue. This collector usually obtained about £70 or £80 from several 
manors’. In fact, in each of the five rolls concerned there are two accountants, 
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described as ‘thesaurarii conventus’; the catalogue (which is misreported) is 
correct. By comparison, it is a detail that the amount actually received, so far 
as it appears in the accounts, by these treasurers in any one year was never 
more than about £60. 
KEBLE COLLEGE, Eric STONE 
OxFORD 


The Church in Chester, 1300-1540. By Douglas Jones. (Chetham Society Remains, 
grd series, vii). Pp. xii + 208. Manchester: Manchester University Press (for 
the Chetham Society), 1957. 35s. 

This book offers a survey of the local scene that is informed by fair general 
knowledge, well organised and comprehensive. It concentrates on four major 
topics: who the clergy were, their connexions, scholastic attainments and 
professional careers; their disputes with one another and with the civic 
authority; the finances of the ecclesiastical corporations; pious and charitable 
bequests and foundations. 

Inevitably it is beneficed clergy about whom as individuals most is known; 
deans and canons of St. John’s, some eminent in the administration of Church 
and State, many habitually non-resident and some only ephemerally connected 
with the college, alone occupy two-thirds of a biographical appendix (123-80, 
against which Mr. Jones’s analysis of the chapter should be checked). Even 
here the inquiry leaves many loose ends, but there is much good evidence 
about the working of patronage, exchange (worth a second look) and provision 
(which appears only in connexion with the college, has a modest and rather 
ineffectual appearance even there, and vanishes after 1406). Information about 
members of religious orders is strikingly impersonal. The friars, for example, 
appear as recipients of many small and some large benefactions (their income 
from property remains very small and their financial state precarious) ; 
muniments and goods are entrusted to their care; they are involved in obscure 
brawls; but they are faceless, almost nameless (some names can be supplied 
from earlier works). We may never know much more about them, but Dr. 
Emden’s Biographical Register has already added a few clues to their educatign. 

In the financial history of the ecclesiastical corporations, secular as well as 
monastic, a familiar place is taken by financial embarrassments, of which Mr. 
Jones tries to make more sense than his evidence will permit. Monks and nuns, 
for instance, alike had recurring difficulties in making ends meet—at least until 
the middle of the fifteenth century—despite the fact that both made some 
additions to their temporal estate, both added substantially to their sources 
of income in the fourteenth century by appropriation (the ending of this 
process has interest) and both continued to attract some bequests of personalty. 
There is no shortage of possible explanations, but neither they nor the 
embarrassments themselves can be measured. 

To straitened finance the disputes are attributed. The attribution implies 
that they were peculiar to the period in kind or in frequency or in gravity. 
Here one feels the want of a longer perspective and sometimes the facts alleged 
seem doubtful. Were ‘fights between citizens and inhabitants of the monastery’ 
really ‘of almost daily occurrence’ in the fifteenth century? In the context of 
town and gown the jurisdiction of the city courts over clergy might repay study. 

Benefactions in general suggest a rather self-regarding piety intent on 
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provision for the benefactor’s soul, though not oblivious of other considerations. 
Among the beneficiaries were the vicars-choral of St. John’s, whose financial 
position gradually improved for other reasons also. The loyalties engaged by 
the parish churches in the last half-century or more of the period are clear in 
notices of church building, decoration and furnishing. The limited appeal of 
bequests for education and to almshouses before the sixteenth century is note- 
worthy. 

To the sixteenth-century changes in the ecclesiastical establishment there 
is no obvious prelude. A single case of alleged heresy is noted (118) but is badly 
mis-reported and without the date—1 Edward VI. 

KEBLE COLLEGE, Eric STONE 
OXFORD 


Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York, 1509-1558. By A. G. Dickens. 
(University of Hull Publications). Pp. viii +272 +1 map. London: Oxford 
University Press (for the University of Hull), 1959. 30s. 

Well known for his patient work on the rich archives of the York diocese, 
Professor Dickens has now been able to embody in book form some of the results 
of that work, hitherto confined to articles and pamphlets. Its value cannot be 
over-estimated. The author tackles the fascinating problem of the early spread 
of Protestantism in an important region of England and its connexion with that 
protean and still half-understood phenomenon, later medieval Lollardy. He 
begins by pointing out the common mistake of supposing that all Northern 
England in the sixteenth century was totally different from the South; the 
diocese of York, especially that part of it which looked towards the North Sea, 
contained fertile agricultural land, prospered by means of a not inconsiderable 
volume of industry and trade and was by no means isolated from the rest of 
the country, nor sunk in feudal barbarism. Hence it was not as impenetrable by 
new ideas, secular or religious, as it often supposed. In particular, as Professor 
Dickens is able to show, it had its share, smaller perhaps than elsewhere, but 
still not inconsiderable, of religious dissidence. 

It is our author’s thesis that, even after Lutheran influences had begun to 
make themselves felt, the greater part of the heresy recorded in the York records 
derived from Lollardy. Even in the case of ‘Dutchmen’ prosecuted for heresy, 
the views attributed to them savour more of Lollardy than of Lutheranism, 
Anabaptism or Zwinglianism. It may be that this contention imports too much 
precision into a field where there is much cross-fertilisation; when, as was 
normally the case, heretics were simple folk, untrained theologically, it is 
difficult to speak with much assurance about the sources from which they drew 
their convictions. Unorganised minorities are inevitably eclectic, as our evidence 
about fifteenth-century Lollardy already shows. But, in broad outline, our 
author seems to have proved his case, especially if we interpret Lollardy not so 
much as a new religion but as the English counterpart of that dissatisfaction 
with official religion endemic on the continent throughout the Middle Ages, 
and given articulate expression by the impetus of Wyclif. As Professor Dickens 
himself points out, some of the Yorkshire heretics display rather the recalcitrance 
characteristic of a laity apt to take with a grain ‘of salt what the clergy say than 
the effects of opposed teaching. In any case, one cannot but express gratitude 
for the meticulous research which has made available such a wealth of material 
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for judging the attitude of some independent-minded Northerners at a critical 
period of English religious history. Especially fascinating is the complex story 
of the Henrician, Sir Francis Bigod, whose support of the Royal Supremacy 
paradoxically led him into the company of the Pilgrims of Grace in his zeal 
for ecclesiastical administrative reform. 

Some points call for comment. ‘Howselyd’ is rather curiously glossed as 
‘shriven’ (25). The quotations given suggest that James Hardcastell’s excuse 
for heterodox-sounding language, namely, that he was but baiting a priest the 
worse for liquor, was truer than Professor Dickens allows; he appears to have 
withdrawn in horror when his disgruntled remarks seemed to involve denying 
the Real Presence (44 ff.). May it be suggested that the mysterious word 
‘tawbryter’ stands for a player of the tabret (50) ? The explanations given of the 
traditional hidden senses of Scripture (123 nn.) are inaccurate; the ‘anagogicall’ 
sense refers to eschatology, the ‘tropologicall’ sense appears in the poem 
quoted to be equivalent to what is usually called the allegorical sense. The death 
of Robert Parkyn is variously dated in 1569 (184) and 1570 (204). There is no 
inconsistency on Catholic grounds in placing one’s whole hope of salvation in 
the Passion and yet asking the prayers of Mary and the saints, so that it seems 
erroneous to call William Barker a broad churchman because of these phrases 
in his will (220-1). It was the usual medieval custom, however unedifying, for 
an offering to be expected when one communicated, so that to excuse one’s 
failure to make one’s Easter communion by lack of ready cash is not necessarily 
a covert attack upon Mass stipends, which were different in nature (50). There 
is a misprint, ‘“Suppremacy’ on p. 121. 

UnIvERsSITy COLLEGE, Tuomas M. PARKER 
OxFORD 


An Essay on the Development of Luther’s Thought on Justice, Law, and Society. By F. 
Edward Cranz. (Harvard Theological Studies, xix). Pp. xviii +198. 
Cambridge (Mass.) : Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. $2.50. 

Bindung und Freiheit in der Ordnung der Kirche. By Hans von Campenhausen and 
Heinrich Bornkamm. (Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage und 
Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religionsgeschichte, 222/223). 
Pp. 48. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. n.p. 

It has to be said that Cranz’s book is excellent in that it poses a specific 
question, and employs great learning, lucidity and critical acumen for its 
solution. The question is: What has Luther to say about justice, law and society ? 
The answer is given in four well defined chapters: justice and law 1513-18; 
the general re-orientation of 1518-19; justice and law, 1518 and later; and the 
Church and Society. The headings of these four chapters make it clear, and the 
reading of the book itself confirms, that the author’s subject is really divided 
into two parts, justice and law on the one hand, and the Church and Society 
on the other. In the first part the second chapter is, perhaps, the most significant. 
For, in the first instance, it confirms the traditional distinction between the 
‘young’ and the mature Luther, and fixes the change from his earlier to his 
later position precisely, if a little too precisely, in the years between the 95 theses 
and his excommunication. In the second instance, it makes the claim that the 
questions of justice and law are for Luther exclusively theological questions, 
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to be debated on the basis of his entire theology and not, as one might call them, 
related questions which may find an additional elucidation from their theological 
appreciation and discussion, but which are essentially autonomous matters 
belonging to a separate category called jurisprudence. 

From this point of view the attitude taken by Luther before 1518, as described 
in chapter 1, seems amazingly similar to ‘modern’ teaching; and the short 
statement at the end of the book about Joh. Heckel, saying that ‘H.’s systema- 
tisation does not do justice to the mature Luther’, cuts much nearer to the quick 
of modern German theological and legal scholasticism than Cranz may have 
intended. At any rate, it is certain that the understanding of the formula simul 
iustus simul et peccator as partly just and partly sinful, as in Luther’s first period, 
plays its part in modern German Lutheranism as the Lutheran doctrine. In a 
similar sense Luther’s earlier writings lend support to the distinction between 
the Old Law of the letter and the New Law of the spirit, which again is so 
fashionable in German Lutheran circles, and which leads logically to the 
equation of Natural Law = Divine Law. For a criticism of this position the very 
instructive and just remarks about E. Hirsch and E. Vogelsang (19 n. 94) may 
be consulted. 

The Copernican turning in Luther’s doctrine is well summed up in a 
reference to a remark in Luther’s ‘Kirchenpostille’, 1522, that Christ made the 
Christian holy (and that means just) ‘all at once’ and not ‘piecemeal’ (55). 
From this it follows that the Christian justice is a ‘passive’ justice, not obtained 
by any action performed, but by imputation. Or, to express the same thought 
in a different way: sanctification is not simultaneous with justification, but 
subsequent to it. (In explaining this doctrine, Cranz (82) has mistranslated 
mutuum, which means ‘loan’ and not trade, and thus spoilt Luther’s point, 
which lies in Justinian’s etymology, Inst. III. 14 pr. ut ex meo tuum fiat, which 
was well known to the former law-student Luther.) In the light of Luther’s 
new discovery there follows a serious devaluation of the Law, which now 
clearly and unambigously takes its place among earthly institutions. There is 
now no room for any Divine Law, since no law is able to save men, but only 
‘gives occasion to sin’ (97). In the ‘Kirchenpostille’ Luther even takes up the 
old teaching of Irenaeus that God gave the Law only in order to prevent men 
from devouring each other (gg). Therefore, even if there are some vacillations 
to be found in Luther’s expression of this doctrine of the Law, caused by Luther’s 
love for antitheses, which Cranz calls ‘dualisms’, the thought itself remains 
firmly fixed and well defined. 

So far we have met Luther as the student and the pastor. Time and again 
we are assured that the middle twenties of the sixteenth century, the time of 
the peasants’ war, were the least creative in the formation of his doctrine of 
justice and law, which was ready—if not always adequately expressed—by 1521. 
In the last chapter, on Church and Society, we find him as the reformer in the 
turmoil of his struggle with Rome as well as with the Schwdrmer. Once more 
Cranz attempts to come to tidy conclusions, but with less success than in the 
previous chapters. Cranz’s remarks strengthen one conviction which I have 
always held, that Luther tried hard but vainly to combine medieval conceptions 
of polity with a revolutionary conception of the Church. From this conviction 
also arises the question I would like to put to the author of this most commend- 
able contribution: Is it probable that his conclusions regarding Luther’s doctrine 
of justice and law could be as lucidly defined if Cranz had started from Luther’s 
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polemical writings; and would not such a starting point have clarified a little 
more the sources of this doctrine and its reflexion in contemporary thought? 

Turning from Cranz to H. Bornkamm means turning from Luther to 
Lutheranism. If we learn from Cranz that Luther with great energy protested 
against the conception of any particular ‘spiritual’ office or estate, as opposed 
to all other secular offices, Bornkamm informs us (28), ‘as there are Divine 
institutions—the ministry of preaching with all its tasks—so there are distinct 
from them other human ones, which have arisen in history’. Or, when we have 
seen in Cranz Luther wrestling with medieval political thought, we now learn 
‘from what we have said about God’s charismata in the congregation, it will 
appear that it (i.e. the doctrine of the general priesthood of all believers) is not 
a democratic principle, an application of the classical and medieval idea of the 
sovereignty of the people in the Church’ (31). Most revealing is the sequence, 
‘the Church does not rest upon its offices, representative bodies of congregations 
or the whole Church, in a precise sense not even upon its ministries . . . but 
upon persons who perform certain services, who administer and communicate 
the only life-giving element in the Church, the preached Word’ (34). There is 
indeed a considerable distance from here to Luther. 

It seems to me that in Bornkamm’s as well as in v. Campenhausen’s paper 
the apologetic element in the defence of modern German Lutheranism is 
predominant. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


Martin Bucer : études sur la correspondance avec de nombreux textes inédits, 1. By J. V. 
Pollet, O.P. Pp. xii + 356 +8 plates. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1958. 55S. 

Among the writings of the sixteenth-century Reformers those of the Strass- 
burg Reformer, Martin Bucer, are least known or studied; they are mostly still 
only extant in their original editions, mainly in the possession of university 
libraries. The works of his contemporaries, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Melanch- 
thon, Erasmus or Cranmer, in the modern standard editions of their collected 
works, seemed to have emphasised the far greater importance of these men to 
the detriment or true evaluation of the pre-eminent place held by Bucer in the 
chequered history of the Reformation. It is due only to Bucer-research of the 
last twenty-five years or so, that the part he played, both in his advisory 
capacity at almost all Colloquies, Diets, or Reform-schemes (e.g. Hesse, 
Cologne, England), and in his conciliatory desire to bring about a rapproche- 
ment between the parties contending on the eucharistic issue, has been more 
rightly assessed. A great amount of unpublished MS. material of the Reformer’s 
vast correspondence is still held in the archives of English and Continental 
Libraries. This neglect to produce a standard edition of Bucer’s collected works 
accounts for the belated appreciation and recognition of his place in the history 
of the Reformation. The more do we welcome the enterprising project of the 
Collegium of the Theological Faculty of the University of Strassburg, to edit 
Martini Buceri Opera. This scheme has already proved its value in the edition 
of the De Regno Christi published by the Presses Universitaires de France in 
1955- 

The volume here under review, though published under the same auspices 
of the Centre National de la Reserche Scientifique of the University of Strassburg, 
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does not however quite fit into the general scheme of the Bucer-edition. It is 
meant, as Dr. Pollet himself points out, rather ‘en effet, de préluder au travail 
critique qu’elle comporte par un inventaire aussi complet et méthodique que 
possible de l’heritage bucérien’ (v). 

The forty-seven documents printed here (of which eighteen have already 
appeared in print in some other works) have been carefully culled from MS. 
and other collections in such libraries as Cambridge, Géttingen, Hamburg, 
Hannover, Marburg, Oxford, Strassburg and Ziirich. A second volume of 
documents is promised by Dr. Pollet. 

The obviously heterogeneous character of these diverse documents makes it 
difficult to give them any appearance of consecutive unity. However, the 
arrangement of these documents on the lines of the three main periods of the 
Reformer’s life and work gives some appearance of cohesion: (1) 1529-36: 
attempt at union among the Evangelical Parties (e.g., Augsburg, Tetrapolitana) ; 
(2) 1536-48: from Wittenberg Concord to the Interim; (3) 1549-51: Bucer’s 
remaining years in England. 

Though /a controverse sacramentaire, Bucer’s saxum Sisiphi, is the dominant note 
in these documents, other material of special interest is not lacking: e.g., 
Bucer’s correspondence with Amerbach on a proposed translation of the Koran 
in 1542 (documents xxv—xxviii) or his letter to Bader, a partisan of the Schwenk- 
feld group, on the Christological issue (1544; documents xxix and xxx). 

The section so tempting to Anglican research ‘Correspondance avec A 
Lasco au sujet de l’Ordinal anglican 1550’ (273 ff.) is the most disappointing, 
as no substantial information or startling new evidence justifies the heading to 
these documents. Dr. Pollet does not seem to have read the ‘Addendum’ in 
my Martin Bucer and the English Reformation (Oxford 1946, viii) which states 
that the letter of A Lasco to Bucer, 26 October 1550 (Pollet, 278-80), was printed 
already by H. Dalton in his Lasciana. Pollet seems to be also unaware of my 
note in The Journal of Theological Studies on ‘Bishop Hooper’s “‘Notes” To The 
King’s Council, 3 October 1550’, which might have proved useful for his 
introduction to Document xlii and its footnotes (273 ff.). Also my note ‘Martin 
Bucer’s Letter to John A Lasco on the Eucharist’? is unknown to Pollet. It 
can claim some relevant importance to his introduction to Document xxxiv 
(219 ff.). 

Each document or section of documents has a learned introduction with 
the widest possible range of references to sources. The more so does one regret 
the lack of a full bibliography, especially as the table of scriptural texts could 
have given place to it. 

Dr. Pollet indicates scrupulously in the introductory heading to each docu- 
ment its printed or MS. source. Unfortunately this reference, though given in 
the introduction to the section, is occasionally omitted in the immediate heading 
to the document: e.g. on p. 91 Gerdesius should be added to the list of sources, 
especially as he had made reference to him on p. 83. Similarly, Scripta Anglicana 
should be printed on p. 216 (cf. his reference on p. 209). A few errata need 
correction: p. 276 (in the heading) read: 1946 for 1936; p. 296, line 14: et 
beneficia; p. 222 (in the heading) read: 12-37; p. 214, n. 1, read: Kardinal; 
p. 179, line 2, read: Reuchlin. 

Though the price is prohibitive to the ordinary student the book is of great 


1 7.T.S., xliv (1943), 194-9. 2 Ibid., xlviii (194.7), 64-70. 
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he deserves in the history of the Reformation. 


illustrations. London: Macmillan, 1958. 30s. 


Church before the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. 
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importance to research not only on Bucer, but also in filling in those theological 
and historical details, which help to a more thorough understanding of the 
sixteenth-century Eucharistic Controversy on the Real Presence (cf. Pollet, 
265-72). It is to be welcomed for the simple reason that it gives Bucer the place 


OxFOoRD ConsTANTIN Hope 


The Mass and the English Reformers. By C. W. Dugmore. Pp. xiv +262 +11 


‘Scholars who seek an historical understanding of the English Reformation 
would be wise to think a little less about Bucer, Bullinger and even Cranmer, 
and somewhat more in terms of a diffused but inveterate Lollardy revivified by 
contact with continental Protestantism.’ Such is the verdict of Professor A. G. 
Dickens’s Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York, 1509-1558; to which is 
added the comment that ‘the most vital element in popular heresy was its 
denial of the corporal presence of Christ’s Body in the Eucharist’. Professor 
Dugmore of course would delete the name of Cranmer from Mr. Dickens’s list 
(for a great deal of his important study is concerned with the precise Eucharistic 
beliefs of Cranmer); but, with this reservation, it is striking that two recent 
writers, the one approaching his subject from the severely historical standpoint 
and eschewing, so far as possible, technical issues of controversial theology, and 
the other from the standpoint of a historian of doctrine, should concur in the 
verdict that the influence of continental divines on the English Reformation 
has been overrated and that more weight should be given to native influences. 
Dr. Dugmore’s book is mainly concerned to argue that, granted a common 
tradition amongst sixteenth-century reformers to reject transubstantiation and 
the dogma of the Mass as a propitiatory sacrifice, the English reformers, and 
particularly Cranmer, did not follow continental patterns, but sought rather to 
return to patristic doctrine as reflected in the history of Eucharistic belief in the 


Accordingly Dr. Dugmore’s survey begins with a discussion of the patristic 
and early medieval views; and these chapters are perhaps the most difficult of 
his work, since they involve so much compression and summarisation. His 
purpose is to trace the development in the western Church of the traditions of 
realist-symbolism stemming from Augustine and of Ambrosian realism, until 
the definition of transubstantiation stigmatised all other interpretations as 
unorthodox. After this definition, Dr. Dugmore illustrates two major emphases 
of the later Middle Ages, the cultus of the Host and the doctrine of the Mass as 
a propitiatory sacrifice. Next he examines Eucharistic beliefs during the reign 
of Henry VIII as a preliminary to the major problem of Cranmer’s doctrine, 
as expressed in his writings and in the Edwardine Books of Common Prayer of 
1549 and 1552. Dr. Dugmore contends that Cranmer ‘held the Ratramnian 
doctrine that Christ’s natural body is in heaven, while, nevertheless, the sacra- 
ment is the very body and blood of Christ, inwardly, spiritually, in veritate, the 
bread and wine remaining at the same time bread and wine to outward sense’. 
He allows that during the debate in the House of Lords on the First Edwardine 
Prayer Book, Cranmer was not consistent, since ‘evidently 4 Lasco had put 
doubts into Cranmer’s mind about the sacramental eating’. The Mass of this 
Prayer Book expressed the reformers’ intention ‘to substitute for the late 
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medieval notion of placatory sacrifice . . . the older intention of thanksgiving 
and anamnesis’, and in its ‘oblation of praise and thanksgiving for the benefits 
secured by Christ’s self-oblation in his passion, followed by a self-oblation of 
the Church’, it restated Augustine’s doctrine of the self-oblation of the individual 
in the Church. Dr. Dugmore establishes his contention that, whilst expressing 
belief in the Real Presence, it does not adopt either transubstantiation or 
consubstantiation. Between the First and Second Prayer Books of Edward VI, 
however, there is a great gulf fixed; and the complex problem arising therefrom 
is that of the extent to which Cranmer’s beliefs changed during the interval, 
and how far he was influenced by the opinions of foreign divines resident in 
England. Dr. Dugmore is aware that ‘the pressure of Zwinglian propaganda 
from Hooper, 4 Lasco and the foreign reformers increased daily’; but he 
contends that ‘if Cranmer used language at this time which was patient of a 
Zwinglian interpretation it does not follow that he forsook the Reformed 
Catholic tradition and became a Zwinglian’. He points out further that 
Zwinglian doctrine had been modified by the Consensus Tigurinus of 1549, so 
that it was less rigid and extreme than Zwingli’s own standpoint. Furthermore, 
the differences between a Lasco’s Forma ac ratio tota ecclesiastict Ministertt of 1550 
and Poullain’s Liturgia sacra of 1551 on the one side and the 1552 Prayer Book 
on the other side, are skilfully used to support the argument that Cranmer had 
not surrendered wholly to the influence of his foreign counsellors. ‘It follows 
that Cranmer had to allow very substantial concessions to be made to the 
radical Reformers, but it does not follow that he interpreted the rite of 1552 in 
exactly the same sense as they did, or that he welcomed all the changes made.’ 
His doctrine was one of a spiritual and sacramental presence of Christ’s Body 
and Blood, which Dr. Dugmore affiliates to the realist-symbolist doctrine 
derived from Augustine. Although Cranmer held a sacrificial interpretation of 
the Eucharist in the sense of ‘a memory and representation of that very true 
sacrifice and immolation which before was made upon the cross’, yet, as Dr. 
Dugmore agrees, he ‘failed to retain any idea of presenting or pleading before 
God in the Eucharist the sacrifice of Christ once offered upon the Cross as a 
ground of our acceptance with him’. The Elizabethan divines were in a majority, 
including Jewel, much influenced by continental opinions, so that the spirit 
of the Consensus Tigurinus overshadowed their Eucharistic doctrine, until 
Hooker restored something of the balance. 

Dr. Dugmore, in the opinion of the present reader, has established his 
contention that the description of Cranmer as a Zwinglian tout court is an over- 
statement and an oversimplification. The appeal to the early Fathers against 
later medieval emphases was characteristic of all the Reformers, continental 
and English, though in varying degree; and this establishes a considerable 
common ground between them in Eucharistic doctrine. Amongst the nuances 
which differentiated one from another were the traditional and non-Zwinglian 
elements in Cranmer’s own doctrine. It is difficult however to conclude that his 
consistency is proved, or that 1552 represented his final resting-place. Professor 
Ratcliff thinks it possible ‘that the second Book did not fully realise Cranmer’s 
intention’, and has drawn attention to reports that he actually made a further 
revision before his death. Professor Ratcliff has also interpreted the 1552 liturgy 
as reflecting Cranmer’s ‘later conception’ of the Eucharist as consisting ‘in the 
eating of bread and drinking of wine in thankful remembrance of Christ’s 
death’. The present reader doubts whether Dr. Dugmore has entirely over- 
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thrown this interpretation. Again, when Dr. Dugmore challenges Sir John 
Neale’s explanation of the proceedings in the first parliament of Elizabeth I 
in regard to the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, the present reader is 
convinced that Neale is right, and indeed that his case is somewhat stronger 
than he himself realised and set forth. It is not necessarily true in the unravelling 
of the complicated skein of events in this parliament that ‘one assumption is 
as good as another’; and Neale’s hypothesis would seem to cover more of the 
facts than Dr. Dugmore’s alternative. The Anglican via media indeed was no 
straight line from 1529 to 1559; and Dr. Dugmore has done useful service by 
the thoroughness of his scholarship and the novelty of his interpretation, in 
moving it a little more to the right than Dom Gregory Dix would allow. He 
points to the corrective emphases introduced by the Caroline divines, and his 
study leaves the reader pondering why, despite these changes, all in the direction 
of 1540, the revision of 1662 remained faithful in substance to 1552 instead of 
adopting the pattern of the ‘Durham Book’. With regard to Cranmer himself 
and the 1552 Book, the verdict of Canon Smyth may be recalled: that ‘if by his 
death he saved the Church of England from the supremacy of Rome, so by his 
life he saved her from the supremacy of Zurich’. 
THE DEANERY, NorMAN SYKES 


WINCHESTER 


The Paul’s Cross Sermons, 1534-1642. By Millar MacLure. (University of Toronto 
Department of English Studies and Texts, 6). Pp. x+261. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 45s. 

In St. Paul’s Churchyard, some thirty yards to the north of the east end of 
the old cathedral, the preacher of the sixteenth century stood within a covered 
pulpit upon a stone floor with wooden rails and surmounted by a great wooden 
cross, with his congregation within the triangle formed by the nave and the 
north transept. Most of the congregation stood in the open air, or sat upon 
forms (in the early seventeenth century the forms were rented for a penny), a 
few of them inside a brick wall which surrounded the actual base of the pulpit. 
But along the wall of the choir was a covered gallery with two tiers for the 
eminent, the prebends, the Mayor and aldermen of the city, the parishioners 
of St. Faith’s, and sometimes the sovereign. The men in the congregation kept 
their hats upon their heads. There would be the noise of the restive horses tied 
nearby and waiting for their masters, a stray dog or two barking, and some of 
the crowd walking or talking. Though the disturbances would have seemed 
hardly more troublesome than the usual noises during a sermon within the 
cathedral, and though the great walls of the building formed a fine sounding 
board, in 1622 two-thirds of the bishop of London’s congregation could not hear 
him. The audiences were often in thousands. The worst of it was the proximity 
of the graveyard. When the wind was in that quarter, the odour was unpleasant 
and probably (as Latimer supposed) pestiferous: and before the repairs in 1567 
the gutter of the cathedral was leaking upon the eminent persons in the gallery. 
A rainstorm could bring the sermon to a sudden end. 

Probably beginning as a rostrum for proclamations, reading of bulls and 
the like, the Cross was a place for regular sermons at least as early as the 
fourteenth century. About 1449 Thomas Kempe, bishop of London, erected the 
pulpit known to the sixteenth century and gave an endowment for the main- 
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tenance of sermons. The bishop of London chose the preachers, and Laud at 
least demanded a copy of the sermon in advance. The bishop’s fund gave them 
accommodation at the house of a lady commonly called the Shunamite (it will 
be remembered how Hooker’s Shunamite nursed him through a heavy cold 
so that he could preach). The endowment gave them, during the second half 
of the sixteenth century, a very inadequate recompense until 1594, when 
bishop Aylmer raised money, partly from Bess of Hardwick, to re-establish the 
fund upon a basis adequate to provide a high fee. On occasion there would 
stand before the pulpit, to receive the reproaches of the preacher, a file of 
penitents clad in white sheets and carrying tapers or faggots. 

This book is an admirable description of the pulpit and its uses during the 
reformed period. In it may be traced the continuous history of a notable 
institution of the Church in England. 

On 13 August 1553 someone in the crowd threw a dagger at the preacher 
and hit the post at his side, and the crowd almost assaulted the pulpit. The 
preacher was Gilbert Bourne, a supporter of the new Queen. On 16 June 1554 
someone in the crowd or in one of the houses overlooking the churchyard tried 
to shoot Dr. Henry Pendleton as he was preaching, and the shot hit the 
cathedral wall near where the Lord Mayor was sitting. Here we find Hilsey 
contemptuously displaying to the crowd how to manipulate ‘the Rood of Grace’ 
from the rear so that the statue turned its head, rolled its eyes, foamed at the 
mouth, and shed tears, and then breaking it and throwing the pieces among the 
congregation. Here were preached’ some of the epoch-making sermons of 
the century—John Jewel’s of 1559 and Richard Bancroft’s of 1589; indeed the 
name of every eminent English divine from Stephen Gardiner to Donne and 
Laud will be found in the useful register of sermons placed at the end of this 
book. 

Sermons in the churchyard apparently ceased in 1633. Sermons were still 
preached upon the foundation but inside the cathedral, and their title-pages 
now bore some such words as ‘A sermon preached in St. Paul’s Church appointed 
for the Cross’. These continued after the Restoration, and only much later was 
the fund incorporated with the fund for preachers at the Sunday morning service. 
But in 1635 the galleries along the transept were dismantled. The cross itself 
was perhaps dismantled in 1643, as the author thinks. And yet there is some 
reason to suppose that it was demolished in or soon after 1633, when the 
sermons were discontinued. In 1643 the churchyard was filled with stones, 
rubbish, pails and sheds, the equipment of the builders engaged upon the 
repairs. Sparrow Simpson contended that the cross was not demolished in 1643 
by the puritan Lord Mayor Sir Isaac Pennington (as Dugdale supposed) but 
in 1633, perhaps with the intention of building a better one; and he had some 
probability upon his side. Possibly the destruction was a by-product of the 
investigation into the profanation of the cathedral, and the attempt to secure 
better order during services, ordered by Laud in 1631. The atmosphere of the 
churchyard cannot often have been numinous. 

One little puzzle the book makes no attempt to solve. The frontispiece is a 
photograph of the celebrated picture of the preaching at St. Paul’s Cross, now 
and since the eighteenth century in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 
At first sight the picture seems to show the congregation and the cross at the 
north-west corner of the cathedral. The authority upon this matter in the 

1 Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul’s, 1881, 228. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine for 1780,1 who knew a great deal about it, supposed that 
the viewer in the picture is looking at the west door of the cathedral and the 
north transept to its left, with the congregation and the cross therefore in the 
north-west triangle. But most authorities, including the author of the present 
book, say that the pulpit was at the north-east corner of the cathedral. It appears 
to the north-east in Speed’s engraving of 1610, and in 1879 the cathedral 
surveyor, Penrose, claimed to have discovered the foundations of the pulpit at 
the north-east corner. This is made convincing by Farley’s pamphlet of 1621, 
St. Paul’s Church her Bill for Parliament. This pamphlet is in very close connexion 
with the painting at the Society of Antiquaries, so close as to make it probable 
that Farley commissioned the painting. According to the text there was a chest 
for receiving alms at the great north door, and in the painting is a chest by the 
door which the Gentleman’s Magazine naturally supposed to be the west door. 
The viewer therefore is looking at the end, neither of the nave nor of the choir, 
but of the north transept, with the choir stretching out to his left; and the 
gallery for spectators was not, as the Gentleman’s Magazine supposed, along 
the wall of the nave, but the wall of the choir. Anyone, however, who will take the 
trouble to compare the various extant representations of the Cross, will find 
that he needs to postulate a high degree of inaccuracy in order to make them 
conform to this result. 
SELWYN COLLEGE LODGE, Owen CHADWICK 
CAMBRIDGE 


Lancelot Andrewes, 1555-1626. By Paul A. Welsby. Pp. xiv + 298 + 6 illustrations. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 25s. 

Dr. Welsby has boldly attempted the task of writing a scholarly biography 
of Lancelot Andrewes. It is a difficult undertaking not only because of the 
subject’s longstanding reputation for saintliness but because there is an almost 
total lack of the personal or manuscript material which might have given us a 
truly intimate portrait of him. Nevertheless the work has been done with 
scholarship and considerable shrewdness. 

The reasons for Andrewes’s great contemporary and posthumous reputation 
are clearly shown. He was above all a man of profound learning, always best at 
ease in his study, an acknowledged master of Hebraic and patristic studies, 
and possessed of a truly amazing knowledge of languages, ancient, Near 
Eastern and modern. As a moral theologian his work had a freshness and 
vigour which came from his abandonment of the excessive legalism of the 
schoolmen and his bringing casuistry into a close relationship with ascetic 
theology. In his well-known controversy with Cardinal Bellarmine over the 
Oath of Allegiance of 1606 he virtually laid the foundation in historical and 
patristic scholarship for a new Anglican apologetic against Rome. Though his 
work is scarcely of the stature of Jewel’s magisterial contribution, Andrewes 
was anxious to assert the Catholicity of Anglican belief and practice by an 
appeal to the evidence of the first five centuries of the Christian Church. 
Dealing with the Eucharist, the papal claims, and the invocation of saints he 
carefully defined the points of difference between Rome and the English Church 
while at the same time maintaining a firm doctrine of the Real Presence, the 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, |, 179. 
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authority of the episcopal order and of the Communion of Saints. His high 
theory of the divine right of episcopacy reflected the hardening of the Anglican 
attitude on this subject which had been initiated by the school of Bancroft. 

Yet the important contribution of this study is to show that there was another 
and different side to Andrewes’s character and other facets to his churchman- 
ship. Indeed he is shown as rather less than a saint; in fact as a scholar who was 
often timid and ineffectual, and as a courtier who was consistently compliant. 
In his detailed account of Andrewes’s career Dr. Welsby demonstrates clearly 
his subject’s dexterity in sitting upon a theological fence. It is apparent that 
from his Cambridge days he attracted the attention of the Court as a useful and 
pliant divine, and it was not long before he was accumulating a most lucrative 
assortment of benefices in plurality. These included the mastership of a Cam- 
bridge college, the deanery of Westminster, a large London parish and a valuable 
prebend of St. Paul’s. When plague came to the city Andrewes departed with 
his books for the safety of the countryside, and later even had the face to join 
in the harassing of a separatist divine who, staying behind, had criticised this 
desertion of their cures by the court clergy. Evidence about Andrewes’s admini- 
stration as a bishop is small, but Dr. Welsby is not prepared to rate his diligence 
as high as that of the best of his brother-bishops. In spite of the tenor of his own 
preaching he was guilty of quite flagrant nepotism towards his family and 
friends. 

The picture, then, emerges of a clerical courtier, diligent in the service of 
the Jacobean regime, assiduous in attendance on the business of High Com- 
mission, Privy Council and Star Chamber. Dr. Welsby is convincing in finding 
the key to Andrewes’s career in his almost mystical belief in the Divine Right 
of Kings. At the time of the Synod of Dort he silenced his own opinions in 
deference to the king’s expressed views on the Arminian controversy, and in 
the Essex Divorce case he acquiesced in a royal attempt to force through a 
verdict which James desired. Even archbishop Abbot showed sterner principle. 
Dr. Welsby makes the interesting suggestion that the dominating note of 
penitence in the Preces Privatae may well be due to the gap which existed between 
Andrewes’s professed ideals and actual practice. 

That this book is not entirely satisfactory would seem to be due to the 
lifelessness of the attempt to relate Andrewes’s career to the crisis in Church 
and State of the early seventeenth century. Obviously the group of Court 
divines was a most necessary part of the Stuart ancien regime of the English 
monarchy. The really vital need of any absolutist monarchy is to be at the head 
of, and in control of, the society of which it forms a part, but in the reign of 
James I the increasing isolation of the Court from the country and from 
powerful social groups was apparent. The result was the rise of dangerous 
constitutional and religious issues, and, not least, in this process of alienation 
from the Stuart regime was its total inability to solve the economic problems 
of the Church which lay at the root of clerical low standards. Court divines like 
Lancelot Andrewes, for all their immediate usefulness, did nothing to ward off 
the day of reckoning. 

NEw COLLEGE, G. V. BENNETT 
OxFoRD 
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The English Library before 1700: studies in its History. Edited by Francis Wormald 
and C. E. Wright. Pp. xii + 274 + 22 plates. London: University of London, 
The Athlone Press, 1958. 35s. 

All historians may be presumed to love libraries, and all readers of the 
Journa should enjoy this attractive collection of essays, developed from 
lectures given at University College, London. Three essays, by Francis Wormald, 
C. H. Talbot and R. M. Wilson, describe medieval libraries from various points 
of view, and G. S. Ivy gives an excellent account of the manuscript book which 
should help many of us to grasp the processes of early book-production. Editors 
of texts will do well to pay heed to his remarks on the position of subsidiary 
matter in the quire. 

Two essays on preservation follow—R. Weiss on the Private Collector and 
the Revival of Greek Learning and M. D. Knowles on the Preservation of the 
Classics—and these are accompanied by C. E. Wright’s chapter on the Dispersal 
of Libraries in the sixteenth century. He has an important point to make about 
Leland’s book-lists, demonstrating (I think) that they ‘were compiled not 
merely as personal records of his own antiquarian curiosity, but with the very 
definite purpose of enabling his master to secure suitable manuscripts for the 
Royal Library’. The last three essays describe the formation of the Cottonian 
library (C. E. Wright again) and the libraries of Cambridge (J. C. T. Oates) 
and Oxford (J. N. L. Myres). The names of the contributors are sufficient 
guarantee of the scholarship behind and in the book, and, where all is so good 
and so interesting, one hesitates to particularise. Chacun a son gout. For my part, 
I am fascinated by the wandering of books and the making of libraries; perhaps 
I find Mr. Wright’s second essay the most interesting of them all. I shudder 
when I read how those worthy antiquaries handed round among themselves 
registers which ought to have been safe in institutional keeping, and a worse 
shock is to come when Sir Robert Cotton is found asking the Keeper of State 
Papers for the signatures of princes and great men from unimportant letters, a 
request which the king approved. But our debt to them is immense. 

The lectures are all very readable and are enriched with valuable notes in 
which bibliographical information is naturally prominent. That the story ends 
about 1700 is justified, as the editors remark, by the sharp change in book- 
collecting habits and in librarianship which took place at that time; to which 
one might add that the story of the great English collectors of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries has often been told. Though the editors themselves 
emphasise that this is not a comprehensive treatment of the whole history of 
the earlier growth of the English library (it says nothing, for instance, of so 
promising a start as bishop Cosin’s public library for clergy and gentlemen at 
Durham), it is an important indication of the kind of work which has been done 
and should be a stimulus to the great deal that is still to be done. It may be 
useful to mention that three more lectures (by C. B. Oldman, W. A. Munford 
and Simon Nowell-Smith) have been published under the title English Libraries, 
1800-1850, and that a recent and unusually substantial number of the Bodleian 
Library Record has been devoted to Neil Ker’s Sandars lectures, Oxford College 
Libraries in 1556. 

SELWYN COLLEGE, S. L. GREENSLADE 

CAMBRIDGE 
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Anglican Liturgies of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By W. Jardine Gris- 
brooke. (Alcuin Club Collections, xl). Pp. xvi+3g90. London: S.P.C.K.., 
1958. 42s. 

Liturgists will be grateful for this latest addition to the learned essays of the 
Alcuin Club; but it will surely find a welcome far beyond the specialists’ circle. 
It is safe to judge that no Church Historian of the period it covers can afford to 
overlook it, and that none could fail to find it of absorbing interest. 

The subject of the book is the development, not to mention the eccentric 
aberrations, of liturgical thought among Anglicans during the period from the 
Scottish Liturgy of 1637 to the Scottish Liturgy of 1764. The book falls into two 
halves. The first of these is a continuous commentary in eight chapters, of which 
the first and last deal with the two Scottish rites, and the intervening chapters 
with the liturgies of Jeremy Taylor, Edward Stephens (three), William Whiston 
and John Henley, the Nonjurors (1718 and 1734), and Thomas Rattray. Then 
follow (165-348) the full texts of the liturgies commented on, eleven in all. An 
Appendix (353-74) gives a reconstruction of the Communion Order proposed 
by a group of bishops in 1661-2 and first written down in the hand of William 
Sancroft, and, in the editor’s words, ‘clearly destined to be the fair copy for a 
revision which was never, in the event, attempted’. No commentary, for reasons 
explained in a prefatory note, is here added. A short bibliography brings the 
book to its end. 

It will surely be news to most of those who have pursued casual studies in this 
period that so much liturgical thought was in process in the century 1660-1760. 
And those who knew that it was in process were until now tantalised by the 
obscurity and inaccessibility of the relevant texts. While the present reviewer 
disclaims competence to deal critically with the editor’s interpretation of his 
texts, and while a brief review cannot hope to do justice to the richness of his 
presentation of the whole picture, the authority and objectivity of the com- 
mentary cannot be in serious doubt. The first eight chapters of the book are so 
fully documented with extended quotations from contemporary sources that, 
although they make heavy going for the reader at times, they present very 
satisfactorily the background of the texts and leave little for their editor to do 
by way of amplification. 

The inroads of Arianism on British theological culture are well illustrated 
in Whiston, with his curious creed, and the whole question, ‘What do you mean 
by “‘primitive’’?’, which is a crux of comparative historical method in Church 
matters, is trenchantly posed by Henley’s strange reverence for the Apostolic 
Constitutions; indeed, theological insecurity and historical obsessiveness are 
perhaps the two factors which, variously combined, produce the various 
eccentricities which these liturgies present. A reading of this book, essential to 
the specialist in liturgiology, is in a different way fruitful to the ordinary Church 
Historian for the light it throws on the puzzling and fascinating period it handles. 

The book is agreeably written and beautifully printed and, considering its 
typographical complexity, very reasonably priced. 

AUGUSTINE-BRISTO MANSE, ERIK RouTLEY 
EDINBURGH 
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A History of the County of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely, Vol. 111: The City and 
University of Cambridge. Edited by J. P. C. Roach. (The Victoria History 
of the Counties of England). Pp. xx+504+56 illustrations +5 maps. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the Institute of Historical Research), 
1959- 1478. 

Dr. Roach, who edits this important volume, also writes its central part: 
this is an ample sketch (170 pp.) of university history, which is fellowed by 
twenty-one college histories from other hands, of which the outstanding work, 
in size, scope and quality, is Mr. John Saltmarsh’s monograph on King’s. 
Dr. Helen Cam writes the history of the borough (since 1951, a city). It may be 
said without hesitation that the editor and his chief collaborators have performed 
a difficult task admirably; the newly garnered information is copious; the level 
of scholarship very high. 

The university and its colleges must interest an ecclesiastical historian both 
as a centre of theological learning and as a training place of clergy and laity. 
Dr. Roach deals with both aspects. He takes no narrow constitutional line, but 
also treats of the subjects of study and the personalities and quality of students. 
Unlike many academic historians he is sparing of anecdote; his is not a parochial 
view; he gives clues to the influence of Cambridge in the world outside. In 
surveying a book of such wide range a reviewer can only pick on a few points of 
special interest. The treatment of medieval theology, where so much is being 
done by experts at the present time, is necessarily brief and provisional; though 
it points to activity in Cambridge late in the thirteenth and early in the 
fourteenth centuries, it hardly enables us to gauge the relative importance in 
these studies at this date of Oxford and Cambridge. The time of the Reforma- 
tion was for Cambridge one of its greatest eras. The reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I were a period of probably unprecedented theological study and 
controversy here. Although Dr. Roach cannot ‘spread himself’ as Dr. H. C. 
Porter does in his recent Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge, he brings 
out very clearly the nature of the issues, the mixture of doctrinal and consti- 
tutional questions, and the curious political alignments of the early seventeenth 
century. At the same time, he shows how the education of the young was being 
affected. A higher social class predominates, bachelors may proceed M.A. 
without residence, so that they can live ‘by serving of cures and teaching of 
schools, to follow their books in the country’. Serious tutorial work was under- 
taken by theologians with business heads, notably John Preston, whom Tom 
Fuller called ‘the greatest pupilmonger in England in man’s memory’. College 
histories heighten this sense of the activity of the late Tudor and early Stuart 
times. Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex Colleges are specially founded to produce 
preachers; while Caius and Christ’s nourish a strong Catholic element during 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

Paley’s Evidences and Wilberforce’s Practical View show some of the influences 
exerted in and from Cambridge late in the eighteenth century. Dr. Roach has 
something to say about Paley’s outspokenly Unitarian friends, Jebb, Wakefield 
and Frend; while the historian of Jesus College points to another, Robert 
Tyrwhitt, who for conscience resigned his fellowship in 1777 but continued to 
live in College and presumably to attend chapel until he died in 1817. Tyrwhitt 
subscribed generously to the de-gothicisation of Jesus chapel in 1788—go. If the 
older traditions of the university stem from the Tudor and Stuart period rather 
than from medieval times, many of its present characteristics are the legacy of | 
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reforms and attitudes adopted in the second third of the nineteenth century. 
Here ecclesiastical issues are so closely connected with college and university 
statutes, the structure of the tripos, and the social revolution, that they cannot 
be isolated. It is the great merit of Dr. Roach’s treatment of this period— 
perhaps the most original part of his work—that with great learning he com- 
bines a broad view; no factor in the emergence of twentieth-century conditions 
seems to be ignored. The history is carried down to the post-war period, where 
Dr. Roach discerns a ‘greatly increased interest in religion and the marked 
growth of church-going’. 

From the ecclesiastical point of view the borough naturally counts for less 
than the university. Miss Cam’s account of sixteen churches in existence about 
1200 shows foundations with hereditary succession: Segar and his son Henry 
had been both patrons and parsons of St. Peter’s outside Trumpington Gate for 
over a century before 1197, and there were other family churches. Early in the 
seventeenth century the borough provided lectureships and congregations for 
the university’s puritan divines, Dr. Sibbes, Dr. Preston and others. Somewhat 
later, less loyal than the royalist university, it sheltered Quakers, Independents, 
Presbyterians and Baptists. At the end of the eighteenth century the Sunday 
lectureship at Holy Trinity again became important in the religious life of 
Cambridge when Charles Simeon occupied it, and this church long remained 
the foyer of the Evangelicalism which he and his disciples fostered. Uneasily 
poised between town and university are the modern theological colleges, which 
receive brief but useful notices from: Miss Cam. 

Any reservations about this volume do not concern ecclesiastical history or 
the work of the principal contributors. Some college histories are less than 
adequate (Sidney’s virtually stops at 1688, and Clare’s in the eighteenth cen- 
tury). The plan of the series means that the work is not comprehensive: some 
of the town’s schools have to be looked for in another volume, architectural 
matters are given short shrift, there is no bibliography, and—still worse—no 
index: over these things the editor and other writers in the volume presumably 
had no control. 

Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, C. R. CHENEY 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Ailas of the Early Christian World. By F. van der Meer and Christine Mohrmann. 
Translated and edited by Mary F. Hedlund and H. H. Rowley. Pp. 216 
including 42 maps and 620 illustrations. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 
1958. 70s. 

Father Grollenberg’s Atlas van de Bibel, originally published by the famous 
Amsterdam firm of Elsevier and issued in an English translation by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons as Aflas of the Bible in 1956, has now been followed by an English 
edition of Atlas van de Oudchristelijke Wereld, another Elsevier production, written 
by two well-known Nijmegen Professors. Both volumes carry a Foreword by 
Professor H. H. Rowley of Manchester, who rightly points out their comple- 
mentary nature. Together they form an indispensable guide for the student of 
the origins of the Christian Church and the development of the Church down 
to the seventh century. 

Like its predecessor, the Ailas of the Early Christian World is more than a 
collection of maps. Handsomely bound and printed in large quarto format, in 
addition to 42 six-colour maps compiled by Professor van der Meer, giving 
accurate information concerning the spread of the Church in the Roman 
provinces, monastic and episcopal establishments, the milieux of the chief 
Christian writers of the first six centuries, and detailed plans of the principal 
Christian towns, it contains 620 gravure plates made from a superb series of 
photographs (mostly unpublished hitherto) to illustrate the day-to-day life of 
the Church, a running commentary upon both maps and plates, together with 
very full Indexes—geographical, ‘of persons and things’, ‘of authors and inscrip- 
tions’, and ‘notes to the maps’. 

The text of the commentary, with the plates interspersed appropriately, is 
divided into three unequal parts—I. The Church of the Martyrs, a.p. 30-313 
(33-57); II. The Church of the Empire, a.p. 313-600 (58-172); and III. The 
Fathers of the Church and Early Christian Literature (173-82). Part II, by far 
the longest, is subdivided into centuries and concludes with a most valuable 
section on ‘Church Life from the Fourth to the Seventh Century’. Quotations 
from the writings of the Fathers and from inscriptions are a notable feature of 
the work. 

‘The Age of the Epigones’ may strike some readers as a somewhat pedantic 
way of referring to the successors of Constantine; there is no reference to the 
‘Sator’ Word-Square (though there are excellent illustrations of Dura-Europos) ; 
and four pages only are devoted to Monachism. But these are very minor 
blemishes in a work of such general excellence. It can be warmly recommended 
as a most valuable aide and reference work for both students and teachers alike: 
a most useful companion-volume to the standard text books on early Church 
History. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, C. W. DuGMorRE 
Kinc’s COLLEGE 
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Saint Paul and the Mystery of Christ. By Claude Tresmontant, translated by Donald 
Attwater. (Men of Wisdom Books). Pp. 190 including illustrations. London: 
Longmans, Green; New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1957. 6s. 

This book originally appeared in the French series entitled ‘Maitres 
spirituels’, which is really a more apposite title than ‘Men of Wisdom’ (even 
though of course St. Paul was much occupied with the question of ‘wisdom’). 
The author’s object is succinctly stated : ‘the whole of this book has been devoted 
to a summary examination of what this divine mystery is that was given to the 
world’ (157). As this is not a long book, and a great deal of space is taken up by 
quotations from Scripture and by illustrations, much of the treatment has 
to be ‘summary’, and many critical questions cannot be handled. Nevertheless 
there is much of interest and importance. The numerous illustrations are largely 
of places visited by St. Paul and of representations in art of themes from his life 
and teaching—there is an unfortunate change of caption from the French 
edition; Neapolis in Macedonia was not called Nablus (127). The translator 
has sometimes departed from the paragraphing of the French edition, not always 
to any appreciable advantage. There appears to be complete misunderstanding 
in one place (qu'il est dit =what it says), leading to the omission of a whole 
sentence (18), and avant is translated as ‘after’ (173). 

Downinc COLLEGE, J. STEVENSON 
CAMBRIDGE 


St. Methodius, The Symposium, a Treatise on Chastity. Translated and annotated 
by Herbert Musurillo, S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, 27). Pp. vi + 249. 
Westminster (Maryland): The Newman Press; London: Longmans, 
Green, 1958. 21s. 

Methodius of Olympus occupies a shadowy place in the history of the third- 
century Church: and his writings, except perhaps for that on the Resurrection, 
stand rather aside from the main stream of Christian literature. As a result, we 
are tempted to neglect him. The Symposium is, in fact, the only work of his 
which survives complete in the original Greek. It is of all the more value to have 
it translated in the present series. It is a highly original and illuminating work, 
the originality of which must not be obscured for us by the degree to which 
it is modelled on Plato. For Methodius is much more deeply concerned with 
his message than with the form in which he puts it across. Widely read in the 
Greek Classics, and truly at home in that world, in a way that reminds us more 
of Clement of Alexandria than of Origen, his mind is that of a poet rather 
than a dialectician: and Thecla’s Hymn at the end of the Symposium is, in its 
poetic form, one of the latest creative efforts in the old way of Greek quantitative 
metre. Methodius’s use of Scripture is full of allegorism, but he was no uncritical 
follower of Origen; and his work On the Resurrection, which is probably later 
than the Symposium, set the lines for the Orthodox attack on Origen’s teaching. 

The Symposium is a series of discourses in praise of Chastity, summed up in 
Thecla’s Hymn. Chastity for Methodius is no mere negative quality—an 
abstention—but a positive achievement, impossible without the accompaniment 
of the other Christian virtues: and there is no condemnation of matter or of 
marriage in itself. This positive conception of Chastity, as a new thing only 
made possible by Christianity, also pervades the teaching of Athanasius and 
other writers of the early days of Christian monasticism. 
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The translation is readable, and even racy—so that one is surprised to find 
how close, in fact, it keeps to the original. Occasionally the nicer points of the 
Greek are missed (e.g., the A.V. “They two shall be one flesh’ is a truer rendering 
of ot d¥o eis odpxa picy than is “They shall be two in one flesh’). And there 
is an inaccurate archaism—the nominative ‘ye’ used for the accusative ‘you’ 
(82). The Introduction (35 pages) and Notes (73 pages) are valuable, are kept 
in reasonable compass, and show wide reading. There is a chronological slip (4), 
where Diocletian’s persecution is given as 311/12 A.D. 

Upton REcTory, DeErRwas J. CHITTY 
Diwcor, BERKs. 


The Latin of the Regula Magistri: with particular reference to its colloquial aspects. 
A Guide to the Establishment of the Text. By P. B. Corbett. (Université de 
Louvain Recueil de Travaux d’histoire et de philologie, iv® Série, fasc. 17). 
Pp. 308. Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1958. Belgian Frs. 320. 

The mysterious compilation which goes under the somewhat misleading 
name (given to it, for convenience, it seems, by Benedict of Aniane) of Regula 
Magistri, has been ignored by some historians of Western Monasticism, who 
perhaps found it a disconcerting document, the relation of which to the Rule 
of St. Benedict presented a difficult problem. A diplomatic edition of the two 
oldest manuscripts (Parisinus lat. 12205 and Parisinus lat. 12634) appeared 
at Brussels in 1953, under the editorship of H. Vanderhoven and F. Masai, 
with the collaboration of P. B. Corbett, the author of the book which is here 
reviewed. This was a necessary preliminary to the immensely difficult task of 
producing a critical edition. 

It seems probable that the Regula Magistri is anterior to the Rule of St. 
Benedict, and may be, in some sense, its source. It is, at any rate, a witness to 
monastic uses in the West, before the final triumph of the Benedictine Rule. 
It has even been suggested that it represents the practice of Cassiodorus’s 
monastery at Vivarium. 

Dr. Corbett’s study is intended as a guide to the establishment of the text. 
He modestly disclaims any intention of presenting a complete study of the 
Regula Magistri in any of its aspects, linguistic or other. It is the colloquial aspects 
of the language on which he has concentrated, leaving aside the technical 
Christian and monastic vocabulary of R.M., a necessary and complementary 
study. Dr. Corbett says: ‘I have thought it reasonable to publish these few 
remarks, largely in note form and concerned mainly with colloquial aspects of 
the Latinity of our Rule by way of an interim contribution which seeks to 
provide a useful quantity of facts and figures with a minimum of comment and 
discussion.’ But the reader of these 300 pages is given a feast of good things. 
The usages of R.M. are illustrated and elucidated from the whole range of 
classical and post-classical authors. An outstanding example is the discussion 
of the use of nam et (169 ff.), from Sallust to Isidore of Seville. We are told that 
the use is characteristic of Spanish and African writers rather than of Italian. 
‘It is known that certain of the texts of the R.M. are derived from the Acta 
Sebastiana whose author is a civis Narbonnensis, and there are hints here and 
there that some of the texts which comprise the R.M. may be Spanish in origin 
(or say of the Western Narbonnese). There are echoes of Priscillianism in the 
attitude towards the killing of animals’, while there are words which ‘incline 
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one to think of Spanish origins for their contexts’. This is merely one example 
of the learning of the author, who has made it abundantly clear ‘how valuable 
a document the R.M. is for the study of colloquial Latin’. 
Jesus COLLEGE, F. J. E. Rasy 
CAMBRIDGE 


Studia Gratiana post octava Decreti saecularia auctore consilio commemorationi Gratianae 
tnstruendae editae. Edited by Jos. Forchielli and Alph M. Stickler. IV. 
Pp. 298 +28 plates. 1956-57. Lire 5,000; V. Pp. 128+7 plates. 1958. 
Lire 3,000. Bonn: Institutum Gratianum apud Universitatem Studiorum 
Bononiae. 

The fourth volume of the Studia Gratiana contains nine articles, several of 
them of considerable length and importance. The chief is perhaps that of C. 
Leonardi, La vita e l’opera di Uguccione da Pisa decretista. Huguccio was one of the 
three or four most important writers in twelfth-century canon law and it is 
strange that his principal work still remains unedited, though it is understood 
that eventually a text will be forthcoming from the Washington Institute. 
Meanwhile, C. Leonardi has given us in this article such facts as are known 
about the man himself, and a valuable survey of his work. A. Lazzarini, 
Gratianus de Urbeveteri, tries to add to the very little that is known about Gratian’s 
life and suggests that he became a monk about the year 1110. V. Meystowicz 
describes the teaching of the Decretum in the universities and academies of 
Poland down to the first quarter of the present century. Tihomil Drezga, 
Le Décret de Gratien et les Croates, writes interestingly about a little known sphere 
of influence of the medieval canon law. J. Dauvillier discusses the presence of 
part of Constitutio Sirmondiana I in Causa XI of the Decretum and concludes that 
no practical effect was given, or intended to be given, to it in the medieval 
Church. E. Hoyer examines the application of the canons which prohibit 
clerics from taking part in trials which involve capital punishment. He traces 
the steps by which the clerical princes of the empire evaded this prohibition 
and how they were recalled to it in 1803. E. H. Fischer has an important article 
on the obligation of parishioners to confess to their own parish priest and 
argues that this was the teaching of Gratian himself, or at least of the author of 
the Tractatus de Poenitentia which he inserted in the Decretum. C. Lefebvre argues 
that, contrary to recent opinion, Gratian was acquainted with the procedure 
known as the Denunciatio evangelica but embodied it in the Roman accusation 
procedure. J. Triimmer studies the law of persons in Gratian and in the Codex 
Luris Canonici. The whole volume, like its predecessors, is lavishly illustrated by 
plates of manuscripts of the Decretum. 

The fifth volume of the Studia is much smaller than the four earlier ones, and 
consists entirely of the Acta of the commemorative Congress of 1952. 

EXETER COLLEGE, Ertc Kemp 
OxFoRD 
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Matthew Paris. By Richard Vaughan. (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, New Series, 6). Pp. xiv +288 +22 plates. London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. 42s. 

This admirable book has filled an important gap. It may be hoped that the 
author will eventually set his hand to a task for which he appears admirably 
qualified—a new edition of Matthew Paris—not only by reason of his pre- 
liminary studies,! but because he has three basic MSS. under his hand at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The technical discussion of these MSS. 
and their make-up is quite excellent. The way for this study was paved to some 
extent by the labours of Professors Powicke and Galbraith, but this is the first 
full-dress account making use of all the available evidence. The extremely 
complex problems involved in the make-up, chronology and authenticity of the 
various works attributed to Matthew Paris occupy a considerable portion of 
the book: a highly technical, but nonetheless intelligible study for specialists. 

There must have been a reason for his name or style ‘Parisiensis’, but apart 
from the Gallic exuberance of his prose, and the fact that in his attitude he is 
consistently ‘more English than the English’, we are left without a clue to his 
origin. Mr. Vaughan concludes, after discussing the scanty material for 
Matthew’s life, that the date of his death—a well-known crux—was June 1259. 

Matthew Paris gives us a medieval version of the news of the world, as 
known at St. Albans, adapted for the edification of the religious, possibly with 
a view to a wider, more secular circulation. 

The list of Matthew’s informants (13-18) is impressive: the range of his 
knowledge no less so. He says (cf. 177) in the Gesta Abbatum of Roger de Thony 
that he was descended from those famous knights ‘qui a Cignis nomine 
intitulantur’, a remark which seems to imply some knowledge of the epic 
literature concerning Le Chevaliar du Cygne. Concerning these same knights 
(89) Matthew has the irritating comment ‘Sed hace suo loco plenius conscri- 
bentur’. This cult is of interest partly for its culmination in the Feast of the Swan 
in 1306.2 

The bibliography, plates and index are all excellent. 

University COLLEGE oF NorTH WALES, N. DENHOLM- YOUNG 
BANGOR 


The Life of Saint Thomas Aquinas: biographical Documents. Translated and edited 
with an introduction by Kenelm Foster, O.P. Pp. xii+172. London: 
Longmans, Gree~; Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1959. 30s. 

The aim of this book is ‘to confront the readers as directly as possible with 
the personality of St. Thomas’. It contains the canonisation proceedings of 1319, 
the life by the celebrated inquisitor, Bernard Gui, a better written and less 
prolix work than the one by the saint’s disciple William of Tocco on which it is 
largely based, selections from Tolommeo of Lucca and Gerard of Frachet and 
the letter of the Arts faculty at Paris, asking for Aquinas’s body and the treatises 
completed after his departures from Paris. 

The portrait has a massive simplicity, corresponding to St. Thomas’s 
physical stature and the well-known picture at San Marco. Apart from his 


1 See ‘The Handwriting of Matthew Paris’, in Trans. Camb. Bibliog. Soc., i (1953). 
2 See my paper on “The Tournament’ in Essays Presented to F. M. Powicke, for further 
references. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


prodigious memory and his ability to dictate to three secretaries at once and 
even in his sleep, Aquinas’s intellectual greatness eluded his companions. 
Tocco gives twice the space to his defence of the friars against the secular 
doctors that he does to his attack on the Averroists. Their reverent affection 
was won by his holiness, his indifference to material things, his gentleness, 
courtesy, generosity and complete humility. His absorption in God and his work 
made him so unaware of his surroundings that he once ignored the presence of 
a papal legate come especially to visit him, believing that he was still in his cell. 
He had recourse to prayer not only in intellectual difficulties but even when an 
impacted tooth made clear enunciation difficult just when he was to take the 
leading part in a university disputation. Typical examples of his charity are 
his reluctance when examining for the doctorate to confute a candidate who 
violently attacked his own views so as not to humiliate him publicly, and his 
difficulty in believing in other people’s sins. 

The introduction and notes are both admirable, as is also the appendix on 
St. Thomas’s family. The same information is often given in the life and the 
canonisation proceedings, but ‘cuts’ would probably have destroyed the 
medieval flavour of these documents. 

UNIversiTy oF HuLL Decma L. Dour 


Nationality and the Western Church before the Reformation. By 1. P. Shaw. (The 
Maurice Lectures for 1956 given at King’s College, London). Pp. vi + 64. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1959. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Shaw begins his Frederick Denison Maurice Lectures with an account 
of the history of primatial, metropolitan, and diocesan jurisdictions in the 
Western Church, then discusses the circumstances—from English and French 
anti-papal agitations to the concordats of the post-conciliar period—which 
marked the decline in the international authority of the late-medieval papacy. 
Finally, after taking England as an example of the way in which Germanic 
Christianity, with its ‘implications of property, of custom, of kingship . . . pre- 
sented the Roman Church with a problem which it never fully mastered’, he 
concludes by describing the disintegrating effect of late-medieval nationality on 
the regular orders and the universities. 

Though the lectures range over a wide field their underlying theme is the 
familiar Anglican one of ‘continuity’; Mr. Shaw’s aim is to restore to the 
medieval phrase, ecclesia Anglicana, the overtones of independent national 
sentiment which were damped out by the work of Maitland and Brooke. 
Unfortunately, he does not inspire confidence as a guide to this knotty but 
important question. For example, he sees no difficulty in linking Arundel’s 
harangue to the Norman troops at Breteuil in 1173 with the 34th Article of 1562 
as examples of the same ‘feeling of nationality’, and makes no distinction 
between national feeling on the one hand, and local, regional, or institutional 
interests on the other. Again, though he makes good use of the liber censuum, he 
has nothing to say about the canonical theory and practice which governed the 
relations between the jus commune and local custom; in this, as in his implicit 
assumption of a canonical system necessarily at odds with nationality, his 
approach reflects the weaker side of Maitland’s famous essays. 

Nevertheless, though this little book hardly lives up to the promise of its 
title it can be recommended as an introduction to some of the complexities of 
the structure of the pre-Reformation Church. Mr. Shaw has failed to clarify 
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some important questions, but he has at least called attention to them, and for 
this reason it is to be regretted that he has not provided any suggestions for 
further reading. 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, J. W. Gray 
BELFAST 


The Influence of Erasmus, Witzel and Cassander in the Church Ordinances and Reform 
Proposals of the United Duchees of Cleve during the Middle Decades of the 16th 
Century. By John Patrick Dolan, C.S.C. (Reformationsgeschichtliche 
Studien und Texte, Heft 83). Pp. xvi+120. Miinster: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. n.p. 

This work by an American priest is characteristic of the interest shown by 
present-day historians in the moderate and eirenic writers of sixteenth-century 
Germany, who may be said to have constituted a kind of unorganised third 
party in the struggle between Catholics and Lutherans without ever attaining 
to the strength of a permanently effective ‘third force’. Father Dolan’s researches 
in the archives of Diisseldorf have revealed some interesting projects of Church 
reform emanating from the secular power, which he has set side by side with 
passages from the works of Witzel and Cassander. The influence is clear even 
where a personal connexion cannot be directly traced. Witzel, in Father 
Dolan’s view, inherited the Erasmian approach to Church reform but was 
able to present it in a more practical and down-to-earth way. This whole thesis 
is worked out in some detail. Attention is directed to the stress laid on the 
necessity of restoring the Mass as a community action (to be conducted at least 
partly in the vernacular) with the extreme corollary of the complete abolition 
of Private Masses. This attitude is associated both with an emphasis on social 
and charitable community works and with a revival of the ‘liturgical spirit’ 
said to derive from renewed study of the Latin and Greek fathers. (The official 
Counter-Reformation, as we all know, was not liturgically-minded.) A married 
clergy (Witzel himself had married, apparently with the best intentions, as a 
priest) and optional communion under both kinds figure in all the schemes— 
nothing else, it is said, is practical politics in the conditions of the time. The 
rendering intelligible of the rites of the Church is also a key-desideratum, and 
the touchstones throughout are common-sense, practicability, and the findings of 
scholarship. Of formal theology in the medieval sense or even of dogmatic 
approach in the wider, there is little or none. Sometimes the schemes are 
stressed as ‘provisional’—until the final decisions of the whole Church. The 
Papacy is plainly not regarded as a final court of appeal. This is an interesting 
work which adds to our knowledge of the mind of the ‘middle party’ Catholics 
—neither Lutheran, nor Tridentine. It is a pity that it should contain a few 
curious mistranslations from the Latin.* 

TRINITY COLLEGE, H. O. EvVENNETT 

CAMBRIDGE 

1 E.g. the last four lines of the text on p. 43 are not an accurate translation of the first 
sentence of note 53 on the next page, and are in fact misleading. On p. 51 ‘ Abusus 
est quod circumgestetur sacramentum in publicis pompis, in incendiis, in inundationibus 
aquarum ... aut quod circum arva vehatur’ does not mean ‘It is an abuse to carry 
the sacrament about in public pomp, éo cast it into fires [but, ‘to carry it about in times 
of fire ’], to throw it into unclean water [but, ‘to carry it about in times of flood ’] . . . or 
to sprinkle it in the ploughed fields [but, ‘or that it should be carried around the fields’, 
e.g. in Rogation Day processions] ’. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Festgabe Joseph Lortz. Edited by Erwin Iserloh and Peter Manns. Vol. I: 
Reformation Schicksal und Auftrag. Pp. xxiv+586. Vol. II: Glaube und 
Geschichte. Pp. viii + 590. Baden-Baden: Bruno Grimm, 1958. n.p. 

In these two sumptuous volumes, prefaced with a portrait of the distinguished 
historian to whom they are dedicated, impressive tribute is paid to one of the 
great German Catholic historians of our time. Joseph Lortz is best known to 
the international and non-Catholic world as the author of that Reformation in 
Deutschland which appeared in 1949, and made possible a new approach to the 
problems of Luther research by reason of its penetrating and sympathetic 
approach to the Reformer, and its firm and courageous determination to have 
done with older polemic. The first volume of these essays, which are in four 
languages (German predominates) is accordingly devoted to the Reformation. 
In this Protestant and Catholic scholars have combined. Of the Protestant 
essays perhaps the most permanently valuable is a penetrating and lucid dis- 
cussion by Ernst Kinder of ‘Die Verborgenheit der Kirche bei Luther’ but 
there are also good essays by Von Loewenich and Paul Althaus. Some of the 
more eccentric studies in Luther have in recent years come from the pen of 
Fr. Weijenborg, whose little monograph ‘Miraculum a Martino Luthero 
confictum explicatne ejus reformationem ?’ represents a lapse into the polemical 
methodology of the seventeenth century. It is very good that this should be 
dealt with trenchantly and firmly by the editor of this volume, Erwin Iserloh, 
in his essay, ‘Luther-Kritik oder Luther-Polemik’. Any citation of particular 
essays in so large a compilation must seem invidious and I mention only those 
which have special interest to the English church historian. But the essay by 
Denys Gorce, ‘La Patristique dans la réforme de Erasme’, is an important study, 
to which many scholars will return, and the best thing we have had on Erasmus 
since M. Renaudet’s Erasme en Italie. There is a learned article by Hubert Jedin 
and two interesting essays on John Henry Newman which will contain little 
new to English students, but are an illumination of how important Newman’s 
apolegetic is becoming to Catholics who feel the challenge of the ecumenical 
movement. The second volume contains some useful patristic and New Testa- 
ment essays from among others, P. P. Daniélou and Congar, and two able essays 
from Protestants, one from W. Stahlin on “The figure of Anti-Christ’ and a 
discussion by Peter Meinhold, following recent discussion by Bauer, Molland 
and Chadwick, of “The Silent Bishops of St. Ignatius’. Perhaps the best essay in 
the second volume comes from K. Esser, O.F.M., on the relation of St. Francis 
to the religious mood of the twelfth century, a brilliant, provocative and 
perhaps one-sided study, since it sees the saint as ‘the incarnation of churchman- 
ship’ 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 


Kum Streit um die Uberwindung des Gesetzes: Erérterungen zu Luthers Antinomerthesen. 
By Rudolph Herrmann. Pp. 52. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 
1958. D.M. 3.50. 

In this intricate but rewarding pamphlet Rudolph Herrmann discusses with 
his usual penetration, the implications of the theses with which Luther debated 
against the Antinomians in 1537, 1538 and 1540. Herrmann leaves to one side 
the question how far Luther really understood, how far he even misrepresented 
Johann Agricola and his allies, and fastens on the key problem, the meaning 
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of the Law for Christians. He shows how Luther’s concern for ‘sola fide’ and for 
the primacy of the Gospel as Christ’s own proper work, demands also a recog- 
nition of the importance of the Law, and of preaching the Law. Behind this 
insistence is the recognition of the importance of the human conscience, and 
for Luther it was the false relation of Law and Gospel which the Antinomians 
proclaimed which had been responsible for the suicide in 1527, on All Saints 
Day, of the Lutheran Dr. Krause. But in some of Luther’s statements about the 
law he comes nearer than at any other point to that ‘tertius usus legis’ which 
belongs rather to the Reformed than the Lutheran tradition, and to a 
schematising of the fulfilment of the Law by Christ which is more akin to 
Melanchthon than to the earlier Luther. There are important problems here 
for the student of Luther, and Herrmann adds a useful comment of his own 
when he suggests that, “To say that God’s will and commandment is exclusively 
and only fulfilled in Christ seems to be more a theologising conception 
than a truth of Faith.’ This little pamphlet is to be commended in its own right 
and as an appetiser for the fuller treatment of the subject in Lauri Haikola’s 
impressive study of ‘Usus Legis’ in Luther. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 


Star Chamber Stories. By G. R. Elton. Pp. 244 + 4 illustrations. London: Methuen, 
1958. 21s. 

It is becoming an historical commonplace that the road to a true picture of 
national history lies through local history. Dr. Elton’s fascinating examination 
of six incidents of the earlier sixteenth century, derived from Star Chamber 
records, illustrates this principle. They are local in the sense that every event— 
and most of the matters examined were eventful in the fullest sense—must occur 
in a determinate place; but they are not narrowly local or merely antiquarian 
in interest, for all have a bearing upon national policy at the time. What they 
illustrate most is the often forgotten principle that safe generalisation depends 
upon accurate accumulation of detailed evidence, for nearly every story 
presents features which run counter to accepted ideas of the period. Thus, the 
curious story of the charges brought by John Parkins, the Oxford lawyer, 
against the abbot of Osney in 1536 contradicts the picture of Thomas Cromwell 
as ready to listen to every slander against monks; the incident of 1537, in which 
the king’s goldsmith, Cornelius Hayes, accused royal officials of defrauding him 
of £100, casts doubt upon the financial efficiency of Tudor administration; and 
the struggle arising from the deposition of abbot Kirkby of Rievaulx in 1533 
shows that the Royal Supremacy in its earliest stages could not easily make 
headway against the entrenched privileges of the Cistercian Order, so long 
exempt from local ecclesiastical authority. Dr. Elton makes no wild claim that 
these selected episodes change all our notions of the middle period of Henry 
VIII's reign; they are parerga of the large work he is writing on the early Tudor 
Council and its satellites, a piece of research to the outcome of which all students 
must eagerly look forward. But these significant chips from his workshop are at 
least pointers to many new estimates we may have to make in the future. 

Three of the stories have a direct bearing upon ecclesiastical history; besides 
those mentioned, the lively account of the disputes about tithes at Hayes, 
Middlesex, gives one of the best pictures of the nature of anti-clericalism at the 
popular level yet drawn, whilst the Cambridge riots of 1533 illustrate graphically 
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SHORT NOTICES 


the relations between a university predominantly clerical and a borough. None 
can be summarised in a short review; one can but recommend the reader to 
draw his own conclusions from them, adding that they are not likely to differ 
materially from Dr. Elton’s sober and witty estimates. 

Some details call for criticism. It is misleading to suggest (198) that in 
medieval times royal writs could normally be ‘kept out’ of a franchise; ‘return 
of all writs and the execution of them’ had always been the normal limit of 
franchisal privilege. William Stevyn’s words against his enemy, Gold, are 
perhaps not quite so obscure as Dr. Elton thinks; they look like a picturesque 
accusation of fornication (190). If George Whelplay, as is suggested (chapter 3), 
made little or nothing by his informing it is difficult to see how he paid his 
agents. Three misprints have been noticed: ‘ligendo’ for ‘ligando’, ‘degrees’ for 
‘decrees’ and ‘1637’ for ‘1537’ (21, 53, 118). Finally, is it the author’s Cam- 
bridge associations which make him prefer the spelling ‘Boccardo’ for the 
more familiar ‘Bocardo’ ? 

UNIvERsITy COLLEGE, Tuomas M. PARKER 
OXFORD 


The Country Clergy in Elizabethan and Stuart Times, 1558-1660. By A. Tindal Hart. 

' Pp. 180 including 7 illustrations. London: Phoenix House, 1958. 21s. 

Dr. Tindal Hart has cast his net widely in this most illuminating and in- 
formative survey of the clergy from the accession of Elizabeth I to the end of 
the Commonwealth, and he has moreover embodied the results of his studies in 
a most interesting and readable narrative. Perhaps the most impressive feature 
of his book is the width and variety of the sources, both printed and unprinted, 
consulted. Both the footnotes and bibliography testify to the author’s diligent 
research and studious habits; and one must envy him either his memory or 
commonplace book or both; for he seems hardly to have missed a single reference 
of service to his survey. Moreover, his record includes laity as well as clergy, a 
fact which adds to its usefulness. 

Beginning with a sketch of the general background of Elizabethan Church 
History, he proceeds to a frank description of churches, clergy, services and 
ecclesiastical administration, in which the defects of both edifices and their 
ministers stand out more sharply than their virtues. But the Elizabethan age 
was one of painful reconstruction, and not until her long reign culminated in 
the classic defence of the Anglican via media by Hooker could her religious 
settlement be said to have established its rationale. Under James I and his son, 
the fruits of this long struggle for the preservation of Prayer Book and episcopacy 
were garnered by the Arminian and Laudian school of divines, whose fluc- 
tuating fortunes against a steady Puritan opposition, Dr. Hart sets forth. With 
the downfall of both Church and Crown after 1640 the story takes on a sombre 
hue, as the episcopal order and liturgy were proscribed and many clergy 
ejected. The book concludes with a series of word-pictures of individual clerics 
of distinction during the century from 1558 to 1660. 

Dr. Hart’s wide reading is abundantly displayed in the course of his six 
chapters, so that the reader must needs marvel ‘that one small head could 
carry all he knew’, and his book is its own evidence that the succession of 
learned clergy has not become extinct. Perhaps, however, at times he does not 
discriminate with sufficient critical judgment between the varying values of 
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his sources; as for example, when he quotes the Annals of Evangelical Non- 
conformity in the County of Essex as reliable information about the clergy to 
whom Puritans were opposed, without making sufficient allowance for the bias 
and antipathy which inspired its compilation. In an epoch of fierce ecclesiastical 
controversy, the descriptions of conformists from nonconforming pens must be 
taken cum grano salis. Bishop Skinner of Oxford, also, during the Interregnum, 
ordained between 400 and 500 persons to the ministry, not 4000 and 5000 
(115). But these are minor matters and few in number, when set side by side 
with the width of knowledge and sympathetic pen of Dr. Tindal Hart, who bids 
fair to become the Thomas Fuller of our own age. 

Tue DEANERY, NorMAN SYKES 

WINCHESTER 


Sources relatives aux débuts du jansénisme et de l’antijansénisme, 1640-1643. By Lucien 
Ceyssens, O.F.M. (Bibliothéque de la Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, 31). 
Pp. Ixvi +694. Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1957. Belgian Frs. 620. 

Father Ceyssens’s articles on various aspects of the history of Jansenism— 
particularly those published in the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique—are well known. 
They have greatly added to our knowledge of the sources. The present volume 
is conceived on a much wider scale, though it confines itself to a subject strictly 
limited both in time and space, i.e. the quarrel in Belgium arising from the 
publication of the Augustinus. But these are vital years. As the author says (x) 
there would probably have been no Jansenism nor Anti-jansenism if the bishop 
of Ypres’s executors had not published his work in Louvain in 1640, and if the 
Belgian Jesuits had not immediately launched what the author calls a spectacular 
attack, which spread to other countries. 

Father Ceyssens’s sympathies are clearly with the Jansenists and he tends to 
adopt a tone of gentle irony whenever the Jesuits are concerned. But no one 
will quarrel with him when he points out that whilst for the last three hundred 
years historians have been busy with the study of Jansenism, we hardly know 
anything about the activities of the Anti-jansenists. His book goes a long way to 
remedy this state of affairs. Six hundred and eighteen documents are given 
in chronological order from 8 June 1640, when Augustinus was still in the press, 
to 31 December 1643, six months after the promulgation of the Papal Bull Jn 
Eminenti. The great majority are published for the first time. They have been 
collected chiefly from the Vatican Archives, the Barberini and the Chigi 
manuscript collections at the Vatican, and the Archives of the Society of Jesus 
in Rome, from the Archives générales du Royaume in Brussels, the manuscript 
collection of the University of Louvain (also in Brussels), and the Bellarmin 
Museum Collection in Malines. 

This is history in the raw, and a book hardly to be read, but to be consulted. 
The author has facilitated the reading by adding a summarising title to each of 
the documents, and by writing an invaluable ‘Introduction’ of sixty pages, where 
he gives a clear summary of the history of the quarrel and introduces the reader 
to the main dramatis personae of both parties. The book is beautifully printed and 
has a useful index of persons and places. 

St. ANNE’s COLLEGE, ' ANNIE BARNES 
OxFoRD 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Chester Cathedral: from its Founding by Henry VIII to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
By R. V. H. Burne. Pp. x +273 +49 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 
2Is. 

In the absence of any other post-Reformation history of an English cathedral 
the appearance of this work by the archdeacon of Chester arouses expectations 
of information that has long been wanted. It describes the organisation and 
management of the new foundation at Chester under its successive deans 
during a period of nearly three centuries. The proceedings of the chapter, its 
financial resources and difficulties, the provision for public worship, and the 
changes in the fabric of the ancient abbey church, are carefully set forth as 
revealed by the cathedral muniments and other manuscript sources. There are 
also good biographical sketches of the clergy and some of the principal lay 
officials. It is unfortunate, however, that the author has not been able to throw 
more light on the impact which the new ecclesiastical régime had upon the 
inhabitants of the city. We do, indeed, learn that the chapter maintained a 
school, cared for foundlings, relieved the poor, and contributed to the upkeep 
of the local workhouse; but as to its moral and spiritual influence there is 
apparently little in the evidence available to help us to form a judgment, 
beyond particulars of the pluralism of the prebendaries and their undignified 
squabbles with the corporation. In later times the cathedral has been a shining 
light in the religious life of Chester, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Burne will 
now turn his attention to its more recent history. This book will doubtless be 
welcomed by the ecclesiastical historian, but the narrative is perhaps too 
encumbered with biographical detail and long extracts—often repetitive in 
substance—from the records to be easily followed by the non-specialist reader. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER G. H. Tup.ine 


The Monuments of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle. Edited by Shelagh M. Bond. 
Pp. lx + 260 +21 plates. Windsor: Oxley, 1958. 21s. 

St. George’s Chapel is furnished with numerous sepulchral monuments and 
inscriptions. They are of varying artistic merit but of abundant interest to the 
student of royal, ecclesiastical, military or social history. More existed in the 
past than exist now, for some were moved elsewhere at one time or another, 
while others disappeared, e.g., when the chapel was repaved towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. But happily before that time antiquaries had tran- 
scribed many of the inscriptions, so that Mrs. Bond has been able to supply 
information about non-existent as well as about the existing monuments. Her 
book, which is published in the series of ‘Historical Monographs relating to 
St. George’s Chapel’, is marked by the same standards of scholarship and 
detailed accuracy that marked the earlier volumes. 

The introduction deals with the following subjects: Windsor fees and 
regulations for burials and erection of monuments, the maintenance and move- 
ment of the monuments, their biographical and historical interest and their 
style, and the inscriptions. There follow particulars of 373 monuments, including 
those in the Albert Memorial Chapel. The typography of the inscriptions is 
reproduced as closely as possible. References are given to documentary sources. 
The authorship of the monuments is specified when it is known. There are 
21 plates which illustrate some of the most handsome monuments. The inscrip- 
tions reflect changes in theological belief and social convention during the past 
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five hundred years. Mrs. Bond has deserved the epitaph of a seventeenth- 
century Petit-Canon who is said to have ‘laboured in his Calling with equall 
Industry and Skill to the good of maney, and Satisfaction of all’ (106). 
Kino’s COLLEGE, A. R. VIDLER 
CaMBRIDGE 


The Baptist Union: a short history. By Ernest A. Payne. Pp. 317 + 18 illustrations. 
London: Carey Kingsgate Press, 1959. 21s. 

In Dr. Payne’s hands the history of the Baptist Union is never the merely 
factual and sectarian narrative it might have been. It is the story of increasingly 
friendly relations with other communions as well as among Baptists themselves 
both in this country and, through the Baptist World Alliance (founded in 1905), 
throughout the world. In 1813, when it came into being, the Union was the 
object of much suspicion; nor was the present title adopted till 1873. ‘Busy as 
beavers, . . . unsociable as otters’ is an earlier Baptist historian’s description of 
the churches in London in the 1860’s. In 1868, however, a minister wrote that 
“The isolation which has long characterised our body is fast yielding to a genial 
growth of Christian love’; and to-day in Dr. Payne, who has written elsewhere 
that ‘The local congregation is not truly a church if it lives an entirely separate 
life’, the Baptist Union provides the World Council of Churches with a Vice- 
Chairman. Notwithstanding this growing readiness to ‘associate’, in 1953 the 
Union returned a clear non possumus to the invitation to take episcopacy into its 
system. Its report is here reprinted as Appendix XI. 

The Baptist Union was founded, as Dr. Payne remarks, in ‘an age of societies’. 
To say enough and not too much about its two elder sisters, the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society (founded in 1792) and the Baptist Home Missionary Society 
(1797), and its numerous younger sisters and daughters required great skill. 
The detailed index of subjects includes more than a dozen of these, though not 
the Society for the Relief of Necessitous Widows of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers or the Society for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers on which, since 1733 and 1818 respectively, Baptists have sat with 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians (the latter now Unitarians; an ‘Agreement 
and Settlement’ between the Union and the Baptists now Unitarians was 
approved in 1916). Baptist periodicals; academies and colleges for the training 
of ministers; the appearance and eventual acceptance first of ‘deaconesses’ and 
then of women ministers: these are among the many subjects noticed each in its 
place. In the main, however, the story is one of great names, from John Rippon, 
in whose vestry at Carter Lane, Tooley Street, Southwark, the Union was 
formed, to Dr. Payne’s immediate predecessor, M. E. Aubrey, with C. H. 
Spurgeon and John Clifford as the giants—the ‘Down Grade Controversy’ of 
1887-8, Dr. Payne insists, was not ‘a personal clash’ between them. Sir John 
Graham (103, n. 13) is a slip for Sir James. 
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NORMAN F. CANTOR 


This study, centred on the Investiture controversy and the 
Gregorian reforms, offers a new interpretation of the events, 
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Archbishop Anselm and Henry I. (Princeton Studies in History, 
Princeton University Press) 48s net 
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of the Qumran sect with whom the Dead Sea Scrolls originated. Professor Schubert of Vienna 
is a leader of the few European scholars who have specialized in the religion and thought of the 
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‘fA well-documented work of exact historical scholarship which deserves a warm welcome from 
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that little group of exclusive Anglicans whom he describes as ‘Laudians’. PROF. H. R. 
TREVOR-ROPER 2nd edition. 25s. net 
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